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CHAPTER X. 


Introduction—Appointment and Procedure. 

I. The orders of Government appointing the Commission are contained in 
Government Resolution in the Revenue Department, No. 5977 of the 24th July 
18U5, which is here quoted in full 


Ckapftsri. 

Intboduotiov. 
Appointment of 
the Commission. 


*The Governor In Council—wishing to secure an efficient management of forests and 
believing that the conservancy of forests and the maintenance of the rights of the Crown Is 
beneficial to the interests of the people in providing for a continuous supply of timber{ 
wishing to secure the agricultural wants of the people and the privileges they nave hitherto 
enjoyed for the legitimate fulfilment of these wants ; convinced that where friction has 
arisen in the management of forests, especially in Tlrina, such friction is due to a misunder¬ 
standing which can be removod ; desirous to give to all parties conoemed the means of bring* 
fag their views before Hovernment—institutes a Commission of which the Aoting Collector of 
ThAna will be Chairman, and Members— 


flrto Rahdduf pilji Govind Gupte, 

JUo Bahadur KnshnAji Lakshman Nulkar, 
Edward Charles Oxanne. Esq , C. 8., M.R.A.C., 
Lieut.-Colonel William Peyton, M.O.8., 

Robert Charles Wtoughton, Esq., 

"(Mmbs sad flseretery). lUo BahAdur Yeshvout Moreshvar Kelkar.* 


I. The Commission will be placed in possession, before they begin their inquiries, of a 
olear statement 1 of the present regulations concerning forest administration showing what 
are the rights of Government and the privileges eujoyed by forest and non-forest villagers 
and tha wild tribe* 

& The labour of the Commission will bs mainly directed— 
a.—to hearing oomplaints and ascertaining their reality j 

5.—to the consideration of the best manner in which provision can be made for 
supplying the wants of the resident agriculturists as distinct from trade demands j 

e.—to the situation of the wild tribes whethor insufficient alternative provision has 
been made in any case of transfer of cultivation out of forests and insufficient employ* 
ment baa boon found for them to enlist their sympathy j 

i .—to the suggestion of means whereby the regulations of Government may best be 
made intelligible to the people and a hearty co-operoticm secured In their enforcement, 

4. To illustrate further the object of Govemracot fa appointing the Commission soma 
questions are brought under their notice on which the Government would desire to have tha 
benefit of thoir opinion. Where soientifie experiments ara needed—as in the oase of rdfe— 
the Commission will take counsel with exports who—like the Principal of the College of 
ficienoe at Poona—are able to give valuable evidence on the subject. 

8. The Commission will not lose sight of the fact that forest settlements are fa pro* 
gre«s and the respective areas of Reserved and Protected forest# not yet settled and the snoot 
of working plans on the supply of forest produce still unknown. 


Jfcf JL 

For what food crops, if any, other than rioe, is rdi needed by the cultivator t 

1 If eo, what proportion of land is ordinarily required for the oolleotion of materials 
lor N rfb” per aero of such crops f 

8. An then any, and if so, what trees, whose boughs and foliage an peculiarly valued 
as * rib " material f And are they of descriptions of timber trees whioh it is essential to 
reserve, or whioh in the ThAoa district attain a rise which make them valuable as timber in 
the commercial reuse of the word ? 

4. Is it possible for the Forest Department to supply villages in the vicinity cl 
forests, which have heretofore obtained their “ rib ” materials from the forests, with such 
materials, at a cost (even cost prioe) within the cultivators' means, and at the times when, 
and in or sufficiently near the places where, they need M rAb ” ! 

. » —-» ■-» . . ——— — —.— .—.. . .—-. .I .— 

•Ths lU b—I here alluded to entitled"a Prkii of eomepoodanoe and orders r elating So forest admiatatre* 
tfoo Is Thao* " is reprinted in VoL IV., pages i to El. 
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0petting of It* 
Commission. 


8 

.... ** ^J 1 * t0 *he •J WT * question be in (he negative, should the cultivator be per¬ 

mitted to enter the forest*, Reserved or Protected, to collect" rab M material* f U so, under 
%bet reetnction* in either case ? 

4 *•. }* there eny present substitute for M teh*l*» (bough*, bu*he*end foliage) u "rib* 
material T Could any be hereafter grown, supplied or maint ain e d f 


Villaoir* m YilLaoh in run vtcikitt or Foxavrs. 

Their domettic, agricultural an>l kouaekold want*. 

Here the villager* eufflcient facilities in obtaining wood for fuel, for building tar 
agricultural Implement* and the like, at a reasonably low prim? If not, bow and to what 
extent ehould they be supplied f 

3. Might not the lyttem of mall felling* in numerous convenient *pota he introduced 
by the Forest Deportment, from which tho villager* could draw thoir supplies and 
local industries obtain what fuel they need ? 

8. la the greaing area in village* in the vicinity of forest* sufficient and ought any 
and what further gracing privileges to be accorded in Government forests and with what 
restrictions ? 

4. What measures would yet further secure the hearty co-operation of the resident 

r 'cultural population in forest consorvaur.y f And might it not be declared that the 
» of privilege* may lead to a withdrawal of them from offending villages, for a term, or 
for ever f ■ 


Wild Tribe*, 

1. Are the Wild tribe* sufficiently paid for forest produce collected by them f 
3v Are thoy a* much employed as they might be by the Foreet Department ? 

8. In short, is every effort made to enlist their sympathies and identify their interested 
with those of the Forest Department Y 


Tm Toads. 

Ought the system oJ po*aee for fire-wood end bamboos to be maintained after settlement f 

8. Ought the drp6t system to be abandoned, or might it not, with advantage, be ex¬ 
tended for the supply of trade ? 

8. Ought export and sale of forest produoe otherwise than from depute to he prohibited 
and if not, abut measures ought to be token to prevent traders utilising privilege* given to 
agricultural residents end the wild tribes ? " 


8. The only change in the personnrl of the Commission which had occurred, 
YU I« Government Resola. »j nce ,ta original appointment, has been the nomina- 
tution No. 8911, dated 26th tion of Rdo Srthcb RAmchandra Trinibak Achdrya, 
August IBM, Revenue De- DintrictOovernmentPIcadcr, Thdna, to fill the vacancy 
f* r * nen *’ caused by the resignation of Itdo Bahddur Ddji Govind 

Qupte before the opening of the Commission. 

8. Rdo Bahddur Yaahvaut Moreabvaf Kelkar, Member and Secretary of 
the Commission, who was at the time of hie appointment holding the offioe of 
Assistant to the Commissioner, S. D., was relieved of his ordinary duties on the 
15th October 1885. Similarly Mr. G. W. Vidal, who os Acting Collector of 
ThAna was also ex-officio Chairman of the Commission, as originally constituted, 
was placed on special duty os President of the Commission from the 8 th December 
1885. From tne above dates up to the 15th January 1887 the servioes of these 
two officers were exclusively at the disposal of the Commission. 

4. The other official members of the Commission, via., Colonel W, Peyton 
and Messrs. Ozanne and Wroughton, have, throughout the period during which 
the Commission has been sitting, performed the work of their respective offices in 
addition to their duties as members. 

& The Commission Was formally opened on the 27th of August 1885 in 
the ponncil Hall at Poona in the presence of His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay and a large number of European and Native gentlemen interested in 
the proceedings. Hi3 Excellency addressed the meeting as follows 
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M Mr. Chairman and gentlemen >—I have asked permission to attend here to-day to 
thank yon iu the first plaoo (or the way in which yoa nave placed your services at the dis¬ 
posal of the Government. You have a very delicate and difficult task to perform. You will, 
lam sure, acquit yourselves of the trust reposed in you with complete independence. The 
falue of your labours will be enhanced if you lay down in yoar report the conclusions to 
Which yon may have been led by the inquiry, however varied they may be. It is perhnps not 
Superfluous for me to add that the mcmbere of the Commission who represent tho Civil 
Service are not noting in any way on the Commission as delegates or representatives ol 
Government, but have been appointed to give their own views, the results of their own ex¬ 
perience. You will on the other hand have to deal not With individual actions or the opinions 
of individual Government officers, but with the effect of Resolutions for which Government 
is all responsible. As long as the actions of a Government officer are sanctioned by the 
open or tacit approval of Government, Government is responsible. I need Hot here enter 
elaborately on the various Causes which have led to the appointment of this Commission, bat 
it is ft remarkable foot that both the late am) present Secretary of State have approved of 
the institution of this inquiry, and the sanction of His Excellency the Viceroy has also been 
obtained. The importance of the yubject has beeu recognised, therefore, on nil sides. Since 
t have had the honour of being charged with my present duties the matter has been a con¬ 
stant source of anxiety to tne. Agricultural problems have always struck me as peculiarly 
interesting, and the more ooe looks into tho various agricultural systems of various countries 
the more ooe becomes convinced that over*legislation in agricultural mutters is a mistake, 
add that in the present oondition of agricultural science, which is not by any means as far 
advanoed as it ought to be, we must be careful to interfere as little as possible. Agricultural 
Centralisation would certaioly lead to disastrous consequence*. To introduce into Lanca¬ 
shire tho agricultural system of the lowlands of Scotland or the Ulster custom would betray 
tashnosi*. Local wants, local customs, and local systems of village tenure have a right Hot 
to be wantonly disturbed unless a very good «ause bo shown for it. In many instances ft 
icientific justification for local agricultural practices unconsciously observed by the popula¬ 
tion will be forthcoming. I approach agricultural questions with a strong bias in favour of 
the agriculturist, as every Scotsman would who has boon accustomed in Scotland to give the 
most respectful consideration to the experience of shrewd farmers and shepherds and farm 
servant*, til his speech uu the Indian Hud get tho Secretary of State asked tho question, 
how aro you on tho one hand to obtain the most desirable objects of preserving and renew# 
ing tho forests, without on the other hand entailing hardships on the people by depriving 
thorn of valuable and long-established rights ? That is the question which has constantly 
presented it*olf to me. 1 believe, however, that if forest conservancy tends t-o increoxo tho 
•apply of fodder and fuel for tho people of this country tho enterprise will meet with their 
Support, and has a right to their sympathy. I uU» believe that the hardships cau he miti- 
gatod, and that we lmvo recently done a gn at deal to reduce them to a minimum. My chief 
object is to substitute co-operation for antagonism, confidence for distrust, contentment for 
disturbance. Tho worst result of centralisation is that measures which must inevitably bene¬ 
fit the pontile ultimately take a longer time for their acceptance than if they had been settled 
locally. Iu every forest settlement which 1 have dealt with, I huve always carefully con¬ 
sidered tho peculiar oircumstance* of tho locality, the existing resources for feeding of cattle 
and for the extension of cultivation, nad the advantages which would accrue to tho inhabitants 
from forest conservancy. Aud here, gentlemen, lot rue say that I believe that if your district 
boards had to deal with those questions they would notin their decisions co me to conclusions 
differing vory materially from those to which wa have como. We are at great disadvantage 
because we havo very often to decide at a distance intricate questions, and I for one have 
very keenly felt the rospousihilitv of deciding between the conflicting opinions of local 
officore who perform their difficult duties with groat care. One thing, however, is quite 
dear. If you wish to have improved fodder and tuoro fuel, you must allow your plantations 
to grow; you must protect tho young growth by during such areas; you must olo*e those 
areas in such a way that you cause a minimum of inconvenience to those who used to find 
Oh such area* pasture for thoir cattle. Ou the grasiug quoslioft your report will no doubt 
throw light, but meanwhile you may take for grouted that it is the determination of Govern* 
moot that wherever free grosing has been lawfully enjoyed it will be oontinued by giving a 
fall equivalent in all those oases whore the area hitherto used has been absorbed. I do not 
think that the people will have anything tdcompluiu of, as the equivalent will be an improve¬ 
ment on wbat formerly provided them with an insufficient supply. How, when, and where 
areas are to be closed j how, whon, and in what numbers cattlo are to be admitted to open 
treat, and on what conditions, seem to me to be essentially questions which must be settled 
on tho spot by the oombined action of the revenue officers aud the forest officers, and oft 
which Government can only lay down general principles, . X may give an illustration from 
my own personal experience. By the last mail I instructed my agent, who had asked me whe¬ 
ther I wanted pasture or timber, to settle the matter on the spot. Your Commission will 
fulfil the mandate contained in the Government Resolution of July 24, unhampered by any 
extraneous influence. A speedy, full, and local investigation of the forest conservancy of 
the district of Thfina will, however, be most welcome to the Government, as it wishes tq 
obtain yonr advice in detail on the situation of that district, which affords scope for the 
examination of nearly all the questions with which Government have to deal. Yog will, I 
doubt not, assist the Government in ita endeavours to remove legitimate grievances. Yon 
will also assist Govern meat in preventing wanton destruction of timber—a proceeding utterly 


Chapter t. 

IitrtoDUtnor. 
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Ckapter 1. 

I rowtw(mow. 


Preparation of 
question* on For* 

*rt Administra¬ 
tion for circula¬ 
tion to selected 
witnesses. 


Prep tret ion of 
question* on r6b 
tulfcirsUoa. 


an warrantable, and most demoralising and injurious to tba local national interests. A strong 
Government does not stand in need oC exceptional meiMnrvs to put a step to such vandalism 
This Commission will strong llu-n. not wmkoti, tho ultimate ucliona of I imrrninrut. it will 
Uphold law and order: promote «uu* of the chief elements of A^ritMtlliirr, imuivlv, jpx»d 
pasture ; promote harmony between the administration on the one side ami the people ou tho 
Other, whoso interests will Imj ably represented on this Coin mis*-inn, not only by tluue whom 
they will perhaps more especially consider as their representatives, but a I*', by official* 
whose desire I kuow, from porAoiml experience, it is to preserve to the (sstple privileges to 
which imturally they attarh grout value, You enjoy the confidence of Uovernioeut, but 
your labours, gentlemen, will, 1 am sure, give you a further title to tho gratitude of tho peopl# 
of the Presidency.'* 


6. On the 28 th and 29th August 1885 further sittings were held at Poona, 
As a preliminary measure questions on gener.il forest administration embracing 
all the points specially brought to the notice of the Commission in Government 
Resolution No. 5977 of the 24th July 1885 above quoted, and other matters 
which appeared to the members to deserve speciul consideration, were thru drafted, 

I.— Management of lands in whioh communal privilogas are ?l ,HCM8Ml ' ( * a,,( * “Proved, 
enjoyed ; 

II — Privileges to Residents of villages within whose limits no 
State Forests are included ; 

III. — Privileges to special classes; 

IV. — Abuse of Privile-piR ; 

V. - Supply of Local Wants j 

VI. — Measures to ensure the oo-operation of tlie people in the 

protection of Fon*sts; » , 

VII. - laical Industries ; 

VIII. — Forest produce removed from occupied lands; 

IX. —Triule. 


These qucBtioriH, number¬ 
ing forty seven in all, were 
arranged under tho heads 
marginally noted and were 
circulated fur tho opinion 
of various officers in the 
Revenue, Forest and Sur¬ 
vey Departments who 
were deemed specially 
qualified by previous expe¬ 
rience to give useful advice. The Invitation was responded to bv in nil forty- 
one officers. A summary of the answers thus received has been prepared by tho 
Chairman and separately printed as one of the appendices to this report (Volume 
III.). Tho replies to tiio same questions submitted by the Thdna Forest Asso¬ 
ciation, ami a note prepared by Mr. Ozanne at the request of the Commission 
with special reference to question 43, on the so-called industry of sugar-boiling 
carried on in the Hasscm taluka of the Tluiiia district, are printed as appendices 
to the same Summary. 


7, As these questions were drawn up when tho members had as yot only a 
general and vaguo idea of tho complaints likely to be made, it was of course not 
to be expected that they should be exhaustive, or that the replies would obviate 
the necessity of taking further sf*eciul evidence to clear up doubtful tinints raised 
by inquiries to be subsequently made, or to meet any specific allegations of 
illiberal treatment which the inhabitants of any district might bring forward, 
But the answers thus elicited form, as will be seen by a perusal of tho Sum¬ 
mary, a valuable addition to forest literature, and have materially aided the 
members of the Commission in their endeavours to arrive at sound conclusions 
on the numerous points at issue. 

8. At the same time in order to obtain all available information on the 
subject, Mr. Ozanno, at tho request of tho Commission, drew up a further set of 
questions on the practice, climatic and geographical limits, of the system of 
cultivation by rdb which consists in preparing the seed nursery by burning 
manure upon it, These questions were forwarded to several gentlemen who, 
it was believed, had special knowledge of the subject. Hub cultivation in its 
relation to forest conservancy being one of the most important of the subjects on 
which the opinion of the Commission is desired, it is * matter of regret that the 
information thus obtained has been meagre, 

. 9. On the other hand much useful light has been thrown on the subject 
by the experiments carried out during the past two seasons by the Director of 
Agriculture with a view to test the value and necessity of the system generally, 
and to determine the comparative worth of the different materials commonly 
used in the preparation of seed-beds for lice cultivation. Here and there, 
scattered through the evidence of cultivators examined by the Commission, 
will also be found useful information as to differences in the practice of rdb in 
different localities, Instead, therefore, of printing the questions circulated by 
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ibo Commission an»l tin- rtq-h• tvc- u- J it u ; i< l>« *-n thought de.-iiuble to substi¬ 
tute a note prepared by Mi . O/anm- (.-■/</c; Appendix) which beddo* iiicorp*Mat¬ 
ing all available information set* forth the experimental results so far obtained. 

10. Notices wore published in tbo Th£na and Koliiba local news¬ 
papers and in all the villages of those districts, intimating that the Commission 
was ready to entertain and inquire into all complaints regarding forest matters 
which might be preferred by a certain date, viz., the 20th October 1885, and 
that the members would meet at Thdna on the 2nd November 1885 to com¬ 
mence the necessary local inquiries into any complaints which might be received 
from that district. 

11. It will be seen that the instructions to the Commission, above quoted, 
in no way precluded it from- entertaining complaints against forest administra¬ 
tion from districts other than those above specified. As, however, the 
alleged grievances of the inhabitants of Thana and portions of Koliiba had 
been, for some time prior to the appointment of the Commission, brought very 
prominently to the notice of Government and the public generally, it was 
deemed desirable to confine the work of the Commission at first to those 
districts. This course was adopted in accordance with the wishes expressed by 
Government (Government Resolution No. 6982 of 28th August 1885). Any 
special grievances in connection with forest policy and administration which 
might be felt in other districts of the Rom bay Presidency, Would, it was believed, 
fall under one or other of the grounds of complaint which would be brought 
forward by the inhabitants of the North Koukan. It is hoped thnt the exhaust¬ 
ive inquiry into the past ami present forest arrangements of the latter tract 
necessary to enable tho Commission to recommend with confidence any perma- 
nont solution of tho questions there at issue, will be of the greatest assistance 
in dealing with similar difficulties which have arisen, or may hereafter arise 
elsewhere, and that the general guiding principles which inav bo laid down os 
* result of tho Thana inquiry, may, after making all duo allowances for local 
circumstances, bo applied in other districts where di tie rent interests clash, and 
thus remove the necessity for further loeul inquiries through the agency of a 
Commission. 

12. As previously arranged the 
Commission met at Thrina on tho 2nd 
November 1885, By this date some 542 
liieinnri.-tlH hud l»con received from the 
Thana and Koliiba districts, besides 53 from 
other parts. To these were subsequently 
added 101 others (62 from Th&na and 
Koldba, and the rest from elsewhere), 
making a total of CDG, as shown in the 


Chit pier I 
- Ini Hoi* f oiio.N - 

Notionto com¬ 
plainant#. 


JUatona for con¬ 
fining operation# 
at firat to the 
North Konkaa 
district#. 


ThAnn 


«!• 

... 430 

Knliba ... 


••• 

... 16H 

Poonft ... 

M* 

♦ • • 

... 3d 

Abim'dimgar 


• •• 

... VC 

hhifcnduMb ... 


• M 

... 11 

fidtara 

• •• 


... 4 

Bbolinnr ... 


• •• 

... 4 

Ri.tnigiri ... 

Ml 

• M 

... 4 

Kdnara 

• • • 

IV* 

... 4 

Nfcik 

• 11 


... 3 


Meeting at 
Thin# to receive 
memorials. 


Total 


C96 


margin. 


13. Tho Thrfna memorialist# having represented through their leaders on 
the 2nd November 1885 that they hucl nut hud sufficient time to prepare their 
«a#(! f it was decided, to suit the convenience of all parties, to re assemble on the 
10th December 1885 at Kolhar in the Knrjat tiiluku, a convenient camp close 
to tho Nernl station nn tho (1. I. I*. Railway, and to hold as many sittings 
there os might lie necessary to record the evidence of the witnesses residing 
within that tdiuka. This intention was duly notified to uli concerned. 

14. Meanwhile advantage was taken of the presence of the members to 
decide what statistical evidence from the Thrina and Koldha districts as .to 
forests, cultivation, population, forest oflciiees, forest establishment, export of 
forest produce, kc., Would he required, and to adopt the necessary measures for 
its collection. The special information of this nature obtained from time to time 
for the Use of the Commission has been compiled and printed in Volume IV, 
appended to the report. 

15. As previously arranged tho Commission met nt Kolhar on the 10th 
D< comber Ifls.i, to commence tie-n< ecssary loeal inquiry. The signatories of all 
the memorials from the Karjut f'ih.kit were then culled upon to verify their 


Statistical evi¬ 
dence. 


Procedure 
adopted for in¬ 
quiry into com¬ 
plaint#. 
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written complaint* and state what evidence they wished to produce in support 
JUTEoucctioM. of their claims. The memorials here as elsewhere disclosed many purely pcr-minal 
grievances as distinguished from complaints common* either to the entire local 
population* or to particular classes or villages. But the memorialist* one and 
the Thins For- all agreed to put their case in the hands of the Thana Forest Association. No 
«t Association, exact information as to the origin and constitution of this Association has been 
placed before the Commission. It is believed, however, that it includes within 
it* rank* moat of the leading landholder* of the Thana District. The President 
of this Ixxly is Rio Bahfuiur Naniyan Wdsndeo Khdrkar, who is also President 
of the Thana City Municipality* and branches of the Association have, we 
understand, been formed at the head-quarters of each tdluka in the district 

16. With two exceptions, which will be noted below, the same procedure 
with the same result as regards the trust imposed in this Association was sub¬ 
sequently followed in respect of all the other memorials received from the Thins 
District This Association, at the request of the memorialists, also undertook 
to lay before the Commission the grievances of the people of the Panvel tdluka 
of Koldba, which until recently funned part of the Tlirtna Col loc to rate, 

17. The only exceptions to this arrangement have Wen (1) the memorial 
is > v i tv nni the lease holders of Salsetto and other alienees of 

^ f °' * the Tlwlun District, who have complained of the work¬ 

ing of the rules under Section 41 of the Forest Act 
as to timber in transit, and (2) a priuted memorial signed by four inhabitants 
tT‘ i vi tv ok * of Thana, of whom one is the Editor of a local verna- 

* 0,1 5 ° cular m-wspnjKT, the Arunndnya, and the remaining 

three are Vakils practising in the District Court 
The alienees’ case has 1 kk?ii separately laid before the Commission, while sitting 
at Poona, by their representative Mr. Klmrsetji Hormasji Dudishet. 

The other four joint memorialists aWve mentioned, although at first very 
dearly expressing their wish to bring evidence ami bo hoard independently of 
the Thdna Forest Association, have, despite ample opportunities for such 
independent action and hearing, failed to take any steps in furtherance of such 
intention. The history of this scpurate memorial has not been explained, and 
it* necessity has at no time Wen uppnrent. The four co-signatories in making 
this separate complaint have, as they nave informed the Commission, Wen actuated 
by the "stern demands of the duty they owe to themselves and the public at large.” 
The claims, however, brought forward in their memorial and the argument* 
used to support them, differ ill no material degree from the claims and argument* 
set forth in the memorial submitted in DocemWr 1 MH-ft to His Excellency the 
VitU Volume IV., page* 51 Viceroy and Governor General of India by the inhabit* 
to 61. ants oi Thdna, which lio* formed the text of all sub¬ 

sequent general petitions presented to the Commission through the agency of 
the Thilnn Association. The four gentlemen above mentioned were parties 
to the above memorial to ill* Excellency the Viceroy and were at that 
time, it is understood, prominent members of the Forest Association, through 
whose instrumentality it was prepared and submitted. Their subsequent prepara¬ 
tion of an independent complaint and demand for separate hearing as represent¬ 
ing the public at large, a* well as their own individual interests, may have Wen 
due to want of confidence in the direction of affairs by the Association, or to 
personal dissensions. As however they subsequently took no further action of 
their own, ami as one of their numWr afterwards appeared a* a witness on Whalf 
of the Association, if may be assumed that they are content to rely on the 
evidence brought f m by that agency, and that any difference of opinion 
there may have at or- time existed has since been reconciled. 

18. The arrangement under which the entire grievances of the local impu¬ 
tation have Won laid before the Commission by ono single agency, ?v;., the 
Thdna Association, has throughout been of the greatest convenience to the 
members of the Commission. Failing some such plan a tedious inquiry into the 
merit* of each separate complaint, involving needless repetition and waste of 
tiyie, would have been necessary. As it is, the general grievances of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the district have Wen laid before the Commission, if in some instances 
with unnecessary prolixity, at least with some care and method, and the evidence 
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purporting to bear on each point has boon produced in fairly intelligible order. 
Much credit for this result is due to Mr. 8. H. C-hiplunkar, whose services were 
specially engaged for this purpose by the Association. 

IP. The procedure adopted at Kolhiir in respect of the memorials from the 
Karjnt tdluka guided our Huoseoiient action as regards the remaining tdlnkds 
ofTkdnaand Kolaba. The sul(joined tablo will show tho movements of the 
Commission, both for taking evidence and for deliberations, the number of sit¬ 
tings held and the number of witnesses orally examined :— 


Me. 

Names of Place* 
where Sittings 
wore hold. 

Period apent at each Place. 

Number 
of Sitting*, 

Number of 
Wiinemt 
examined. 

1 

3 

3 

- » 

4 

5 

1 

Poona ... 

’ 

From 27th to 20th August 18S5 ... 

3 

• St 

s 

TbdnA 

From 2nd to 3rd November 1885 ... 

2 

• •• 

8 

Kolluir 

From loth to 21st Dtnvmber 1885 ... 

9 

8 

4 

Knlyim 

From 15th January to 17th February 1886 ... 

29 

28 

5 

Dahiimi 

From l«t to 13th March 1886 ... ». 

11 

13 

6 

Ihispoin 

From 22nd to 81«t March IM80 

' 8 

6 

7 

AHbifg 

From 7th to 17th April I8h0... ... 

10 

18 

8 

Initials 

From 29ih April to 10th May 1386 ... 

9 

9 

9 

Toons 

Front 15th June to 18lb December 1886 

42 

11 



Total ... 

123 

93 


Tho whole of tho evidence taken, both popular and official, including the 
exhibits produced by witnesses, is recorded in full in Volume II. appended to 
this re port. The replies of official witnesses to general questions have, for con¬ 
venience of reference, boon grouped together under each separate subject. AH 
other answers or statements of witnesses are printed as separate depositions. 

20. In Tlulna tho local evidence was taken at four different places, the 
camps being selected so as to afford every facility for witnesses coming from 
different parts of the district, as well as to enable the members of tho Commis¬ 
sion to see as much of the country os was possible under tho circumstances. 
The Thana inquiry involved the examination of 42 witnesses called by the 
Association. During tho tour opportunity was also taken to examine Colonel 
Godfrey, Superintendent of the Tlulnn and Katndgiri Survey, Mr. Atkins, 
Forest Settlement Officer, Tlntim, Mr. Mridun, Sub-Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, and the Mamlatddrs of the respective tainted*. Whilo at Kalyan the 
Commission also examined ltao Saheb (hinpatrao Mai liar Bokad, Inspector of 
Police, Satdra, and a recognised leader of the clan of Mdhdnv Kolis inhabiting the 
Western Uhiit districts, with reference to tho grievances of this section ot the 
population against forest administration. It may be noted that no separate 
evidence was brought forward from the Vuda taluk a. The revenue settle¬ 
ment of this tract Iniing in aU respects similar to that of the Shdhdpur tdluka 
and the complaints from each being identical, it was thought unnecessary to call 
separate witnesses from each taluka, 

2t. The Commission held their last sitting for recording the Thana local 
evidence at Bnssein on the 91st March 1886. On tho 7th April 1886, the 
KoUha inquiry was commenced at Alibdg. Mr. Ozanno remained at 
Bamicin to make a special enquiry into the garden cultivation of the Basscin and 
Mid urn tdlnkds-—& cultivation which 1ms boon and is Btill in the enjoyment of 
peculiar privileges from forests, alleged infringements and restrictions of which 
enter largely in the grievances of the memorialists. The same procedure was 
followed here as in Tlulna. The KolAba Forest Subha, a body m all respects 
similar to the Th&na Association, undertook, at tho request of the memorialists, 
to lay Imforci tho Commission the complaints of the inhabitants of the five 
tdinkds of Alibdg, Pen, Roha, Mnngaon and MahdcL As already stated tho 


Chapter I. 

1XT|;OI*OC7I«>M. 

Movement* of 
the ComratMtoc. 
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Chapter I* Panvel petitioners, excluding the J>etty sub-division of Uran, confuted their 
rvTBooi’CTioK. interests to the Thdna Association on the ground that the ttilnkn until r. « *. utly 
formed x»art of the Thana District and that the popular grievance* w, re iden¬ 
tical with thoae of the people of Karjat The mhahitanU of the Uran sub¬ 
division of Panvel did not 

Tid* Vol ame IV., p*g« 76. 
the documentary evidence 


appear and were nut specially represented before the 
Commission, but expressed in their joint memorial 
their wish to rely on the statements therein made and 
accompanying it 


Msmorist from 
til* Valand dr 
IbS of tbs Ko- 
Ub* Dbtriot 


22. A memorial was also received from the Vatanddr Khota of the Roha, 
Mingaon and Maliad tdlukds praying for an iuquiry into their forest rights. 

As the questions raised in this memorial related more to land-holders* rights 
than to forest administration, it was held (vide Government Resolution No. 2483 
of 31st March 1886) that they did not fall within the legitimate scope of the 
inquiry of the Commission. 


23. Tho last sitting at AHh&g was held on the 17th April and the Com¬ 
mission re-assemhied after tho Easter holidays at Linoli on the 29th idem for the 
examination of the witnesses from the Panvel tdlnkii and of the Secretary and 
another member of the Kuliiba Forest Association. By tho 10th May 1886 
the evidence of all tho witnesses called by the memorialists of Thins and 
Kolaba w as completed. 


24. A perusal of this evidence will show that the fullest latitude was 
given for the setting forth of all grievances, present and past, directly or in¬ 
directly connected with forest administration. Much of tho evidence relating 
to past grievances and past failures might well have been omitted without 
prejudice to the claims advanced, and inuoh relating to the effects of more 
recent regulations might perhaps with advantage to all concerned have been 
ourtailod. But tho members of the Commission felt sure that Government 
desired that the inquiry should he exhaustive, and were moreover anxiuus to 
avoid giving complainants the slightest ground for alleging hereafter, whether the 
ultimate decision of Government on the points at issue bo favourable to them 
or not, that any of their grievances were unheard. 

25. Tho case for tho memorialists having thus boon fully heftrd, the Com¬ 
mission had next to consider what evidence was Available on the other side and 
tho best means of eliciting it. Up to this time the only official evidence before 
the Commission were tho statements of the officers mentioned in paragraph 20 
and sundry exhibits from Government records which had from time to time 
been supplied as likely to givo useful information. As no officer hod been 
specially deputed to watch the proceedings of tho Commission on behalf of 
Government it was all tho more necessary that tho fullest opportunity should 
ho given to the local authorities concerned to produce any important evidence 
from tho Government records, which would elucidate doubtful points or rebut, 
if necessary, any adverse or misleading statements mode to the Commission by 
the memorialists’ witnesses. 

A thorough preliminary sifting of tho evidence woe therefore needed to 
ennhlo tho Commission to call the attention of tho Collectors of Th4na and 
Kolaba to all matters which seemed to roquire further explanation. 

26. Tho Commission decided theroforo to adjourn for a fow weeks and 
re-assemhlo in Poona on the 15th June 1886. The interval thus gained waa 
utilized by tho President and Secretary in making a careful analysis of the 
evidence for tho purpose above specified, while it also gave the necessary time 
for completing the record up to date, printing tho evidence and arranging and 
translating exhibits. 

27. The Commission met again at Poona on the 15th June 1886 as 
arranged, and shortly afterwards the questions, which resulted from the scrutiny 
of the memorialists’evidence, were prepared and forwarded, together with printed 
copies of the evidence recorded up to date, to the Collectors of Thdna and 
Kolaba. 
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For the *akc of clearness the quest ions were arranged in tabular form. In 
one column tho heading or subject matter of the question was succinctly stated ; 
in another references were made to all tlie statements of witnesses hearing on 
tho subject; and in a third column was entered the question arising from the 
statements. The questions thus drafted brought to notice all specific allegations 
in the local evidence which seemed to the members of the Commission likely, 
if unexplained or uurebutted, to create an unfavourable impression as to the 
general policy of Government in forest matters, or to the manner and spirit 
in which effect had from time to time been given .to such policy. 


28. The object of these questions, as distinguished from others subsequent¬ 
ly addressed to selected Government officials, was to elicit facts, not opinions. 
It was therefore thought unnecessary to eall attention by these means to any 
general expressions of belief on tho part of witnesses, or to any instances of 
palpable misinterpretation of the wording and intention of documents produced 
in evidence. Thus many witnesses stated in a general way their belief in the 
prevalence of corrupt practices on the part of subordinate forest officials. 
In two instances where specific allegations of receiving bribes were made by 
witnesses against particular forest guards, copies of tho statements were sent 
to the authorities concerned for any further action they might deem necessary. 
But as no useful object would have l>ecn gained by inviting the local authorities to 
rebut general and unsubstantiated statements os to tho existence of such 
practices, no reference was mode to them in tho questions. 

29. Similarly a great many instances of forest prosecutions for apparently 
trivial offences were brought to notice by different witnesses. In a few 
instances where, presuming the statements of tho w itnesses to be correct, the 
facta as deseribod disclosed obviously improper convictions, special attention 
waa called to tho evidence to enable the local authorities to correct, if necessary, 
any mis-statements. The accounts of some of the prosecutions os given by 
tho witnesses are possibly highly coloured ; but it was not thought necessary to 
ask specially for further information as to such ca-.es in which the facts, as 
stated by the witnesses, in whatever light they might themselves regard them, 
constituted clear breaches of the law or rules having the force of law. 

30. At the samo time to avoid all possibility of the Commission having to 
base it* conclusions on any matters on ex-parte evidence, the Collectors were 
specially invited, after examining the statements of the witnesses, to furnish any 
information or explanation they might deem necessary with regard to any 
matters to which allusion had been made in the popular evidence, but which had 
not been noted in the questions drafted by the Commission. 

31. Messrs. Atkins and Sinclair, tho Forest Settlement Officers of Thdna 
and KoMba, respectively, were specially entrusted, with the approval of Govern¬ 
ment and under the general supervision of the Collectors, with the duty of 
furnishing replies to all question* as to matters of factorising from the local evi¬ 
dence, and producing the necessary documentary evidence from the Govern¬ 
ment records bearing on the subject. They .attended the sittings of the Com¬ 
mission on the 12th July, and 12th ana 16th August 

2 « 9 to to 30 a" 188f \ respectively, and their replies to the several 

questions were then duly recorded. 

32. A few other questions relating exclusively to matters of Departmental 
Forest management, which could ho more conveniently answered by the 
officers in charge of the records of that Department, were referred to the 
Conservators with a request that they would arrange for the production of the 
necessary information. As many of these questions as related to the TInina 
District were answered by Mr. Wilkins, the District Forest Officer in charge 

of the Northern Division of Thana, w ho was examined 
Q«^ oltt,no 1 “* by tho Commission at Poona for this purpose on the 

26th July 1886. 

33. The examination of tho three officers above mentioned cleared up, as 
far as w'as possible, all doubts as to the actual facts deposed to by the memo¬ 
rialists. Before proceeding however to finally discuss tb- various problems to bo 
solved and make any final recommendations to Government the Commission 

■ 1417—8 
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flrsini] further to OMVtb.in the v’h-wn <»f , « rtaii. ofli.-, , N pn-t « ,„ v 

of Thaim anil Kolahu makes their oj.init.i» «,f U s to point* t mt 

fully dealt with in the questions on general Forest Administration previoUhly 
circulated. 1 


34. 


The previous permission of Government having Wh obtained, further 
question* were drawn up after mueh , „ n; WIM j ,|j NI>us . 
si«m and submitted to the oilie r* named in the margin. 
The examination of these witnesses, except M r. Craw ley- 
Boevoy, whom illness prevontod from attending or 
answering the quest ions, occupied the CoinmiHsion from 
the 16 th August to the 3rd September 188G. The object 
of the Commission was to lay Indore the witnesses the 
different inodes of settlement of each important ques¬ 
tion which after preliminary discussion npjH-ared to 
promise satisfactory results. The tentative schemes 
thus suggested have in this w ay been advisedly subjected to the fullest criticism 
of many officers well qualified to judge of their merits or demerits. 


Mr W. B. Mu lock. C. S. 

M T. IJ. Mackenzie, C, S. 
i, A. Kej»er. C. S. 

„ W. W. Loch, C. S. 

„ E. J. Ebden, C. 8 . 

„ A. W.Cruwley-Uoerey, 
C. 8 . 

,, A. T. 8 li a (tie worth. 

„ W. F. Hiin l.iir, S. 

„ A. UfO. Atkin*, C. 8 . 
,, K. M. Thnttu. 


The answers to these general questions, which are printed in the form of 
a summary at pages 30G to 347 of Volume II., although disclosing widely 
divergent views as to the measures necessary to be adopted, form a most valuable 
addition to the evidence before the Commission. ‘Answers to the same questions 
prepared bv the Secretary of the Thrfna Forest Association have also been 
received and considered (vide Volume II., pages 348 to 359). 


35. Numerous questions were also put by the Commission to the sevor&l 
official witnesses at the instance of the local associations. The answers ore 
duly recorded in the printed Volume (II.) of evidence. As a rule all the ques¬ 
tions to official witnesses were communicated to them some time before the 
date fixed for their examination. They were thus enabled to study the ques¬ 
tions carefully beforehand, and bring written replies. Much time was tliun awed, 
as the oral examination was limited in most cases to a few further questions 
arising" out of the answers already prepared. 


36. The last public sitting of the Commission for taking ovidonco was held 
on the 3rd SepteinlxT 1886. But the replies of the Thdna Association to the 
general questions alluded to in the preceding paragraphs were not received till the 
21st October 1836. 

37. The meetings of the Commission, exce pt those held for discussion, were 
throughout open to the public. During the local inquiries in the Tluina and 
Kolaba districts considerable interest was shown in the proceedings, and the 
sittings were numerously attended by all classes of the population. The evidence 
of the witnesses was reported in full by lwjth the Thdna vernacular newspapers, 
and from time to time, when important evidence was expected, the meetings 
were attended by representatives of the three Bombay daily newspapers, who 
published full reports of the statements made by the witnesses. 

88. From the 17th September to the 18th November 1886 the Commis¬ 
sion held frequent sittings to discuss the general terms of its report and the 
particular measures to bo recommended. An adjournment was then made to 
the 17th December to enable the President and Secretary to prepare the draft 
report. On the 17th and 18 th December the report was considered and provi- 
sionally adopted. On the latter date the Commission was adjourned sine die, 
pending the orders of Government as to the disposal of the memorials from dis¬ 
tricts other than Thdna and Koldba which have not been made the subject of 
special inquiry by the Commission. 

39. The general report lienra the signatures of ail the members of the 
Commission. The minutes of some of the "members who have thought it n«>cea- 
gory to record independent remarks are duly appended. 

40. The printed record of the labours of the Commission has been compiled 
orundcr:— 

Volume I.—Procedure—-Review of evidence—Recommendations. 
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Volume II.—Oral evidence and exhibits produced by witnesses. 

Volume III.—A summary of answers to the questions on forest adminis¬ 
tration circulated by the Commission. 

Volume IV.—Miscellaneous papers and statistics. 

41. In the last volume many papers of interest and importance, which 
have found no place as exhibits in Volume II, have been brought together and 
reprinted, together with all the statistical information collected by the Commis¬ 
sion and the English memorials received from Thdna and Koldba. The Com¬ 
mission believes that Government would wish the record of the Commission to 
contain as complete a history as possible of the various forest questions which 
have had to be dealt with from time to time, and to form a compact work of 
reference, beyond which no officers having occasion to study the subject here¬ 
after need search for any information likely to prove material. Maps to illus¬ 
trate the forest demarcations of Thdna and Koldba are appended to the report. 


Chapter 1 
Introduction. 
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CHAPTER II 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OK TIIKT1I IN A A\n 
KuLABA DISTRICTS. 

Chapter II- As sUt4.nl in the Introduction our inquiry ami report are confined to the 

Stahsticai, Northern Konkan districts of Tbina and Kohiba. 

'"■" I,NT 2. Statement N«». I., printed in Volum* IV., page 220, g»us tin: detai U ot 

area, population, forest, &c., of each of these districts. 

SoiiKtinn, po. 3. Tlntna, lying bu tween 18° 42'and 2)" 20* north latitude and 72” 45* 

(•iiUtion. niva hh<! and 73° 48' east longitude, haa an area of about 3,935 square miles, a population 
r,.*onn.«of ThAnft, u f over f 00,000 souls, or 203 to the square ndie, and a realizable land revenue 
of Ra, 11,82,930. 


4. Of tlm total area (acres 2,394,820). nearly 33 per cent, (acres 799,021) in 
G overnment forest, 30 per cent, (acres 71 1,347) is waste, and 27 |»cr cent, (acres 
654,724) consists of ivi/Aim land included in private holdings, part of which is 
periodically cultivated and part available for the growth of trees and gras*. 

HihiMioii, p->. 5. Kolaba, with a length of alx.ut 85 miles from north to south, and a 

i .i t ( ., n m ,n i breadth »<ffr**hi 15 to ,‘JO miles from cu*t to west, lies between 70" , r »5’ and 73" 43' 
i \m *i. of K » longitude and 19° 6' and 17° 50' north latitude. It has an area of 

1,800 square milen, a population according to the A iimus of 1881 of about 480.009 
souls, or *200 to the square mile, and in 1880-81 had a realizable land revenue of 
about Km. 9,37,140. 

6. Of the total an a (acres 1,107,090). nearly 22 jmr cent, (aero* 244,564) is 
Government forest, 29 per c« nt. (ucr.s 320,076) in waste, and 34 per cent (acres 
370,603) consists of occupied varkas or upland. 

Af’pc' t 7. The Northern Konkan bus been described in the Gazetteer under the 

two divisions of coast and inland. There is not mueli forest land in the former, 
hut in the latter tract, which includes the western slopes of the Sahyiblri hills 
for upw ards of 100 ruih x, are situated Home of the best forests of tlm Bombs v Tie 
sid* le v, < wept, the North Kannru jungle* and perhaps those of the Satpud.is. 
A full description of these, forests will be found in the Bnmlmy Gazetteer, Vo¬ 
lume XI. (Kolaba) ami XIII., Part I., (Tlulna). Mr. Shuttleworth, the Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, Northern Circle, has taken special pains to impress upon our 
minds the very gn at obligation which the British Government has incurred to 
manage th«*sr properti* s for the common word, and there is no doubt that their 
importance from climatic and economical point*! of view cannot he overrated. 

K .rniMi.m of 8. Of the territories comprised in the. Northern Konkan, the islands of 
the Uistriet*. Salsettc, Elcphauta, Hog Island ami Kurutija were conquered by the British at 
the close of 1774. The rest of the district, except the territories which be¬ 
long* d to the Angria, was ceded by the IVsIiua under the treaty of Poona in 
Juie I '-’I 7 In 18 10 on the death without U-ue of R.ighoji Angria, the Koliba 
Suite, including the present Alibag ttihtka and the north-west part of Roha and 
several groups of villages now iu tho Panvcl and Karjat sub-divisions, lapsed to 
the British. 

9. In 1817, on the acquisition of the Konkan, Thana, which had liven the 
civil station of Salsettc, became the head-quarters of the North Konkan, and at 
first Bink<*t ami in 1820 Ratnagiri boeame tlm liead-qiiurtors of the South 
K«*nkan, including Kolaha. In 1830 Kohiba, Rijpuri and Rdigad were trans¬ 
ferred from the South to the North Konkan, w hich was then made a principal 
Collectorato with the South Konkan as a subordinate Collectorate. This ar¬ 
rangement lasted only for two years. In the beginning of 1833 these two 
divisions of the Konkan were, without territorial changes, formed into the two 
0*1 left**ratcx of Thrtna and Ratnagiri. Twenty years later (1853) the fbree 
southern sub divisions of S.inkshi, Rajpuri and Ray gad, together with the K l:iha 
Political Agency consisting of the Undcri and Revdumla sub-divisions, were 
formed into the Kohiba Sub-Collectorate and placed under Tluina. This ar¬ 
rangement lasted till 1809, when, without territorial change, Kolaha was separat¬ 
ed from Thana and raised to a Collectorate. In 1883 the sub-division of 
Punvel was transferred to Kolaba. 

> ;Uii,i>i« !,.tl 10. Various changes in the internal or sub-divisional distribution of both 

* • the Th£nn and Kolaba districts have b.*en made from time to time. The only 



changes in Thrfna which need be noted here were that the old Kolvan and San- 
j;ln t'ltnk'tx were br*k«n up in 1366. Of the Kolvan villages the greater part 
went to form the present VAdaaud Shalnipur tuiukds ; while incut of the Sunjan 
villages are included in the modern Dahilnu tdhda, the rest having been trans¬ 
ferred to Mihi.n. In Koldba the most important changes were as follows : In 
1866 SAnkshi was named Fen, Rdjpuri was named Roha, Rdygad was named 
MahAd and IJnderi and Revdanda w r ero united to form the sub-division of Ah big. 
In IRt»5-<*7 the Tale and NizAuipur petty divisions of Uijpuri and the Goreguon 
potty division of ihtygad were abolished and the new sub-division of Mdngaon 
was formed out of them. 

11 The present sub-divisions are :— 

Of Thdna—beginning from North—Dahlnu, Mlhim, Vdda, Shabdpur, 

Bhivaudi, B issom, tJalnetj-o, Kalyin, Murbid and Karjat. 

Of KolAba —Panvel, Alibiig, Pen, Roha, Mdngaon and MahdcL 

12. The natural conditions of soil and rainfall in the North Konkan 
districts are exceptionally favourable to tree-growth. Forest conservancy in 
these tracts is nevertheless difficult owing to several artificial causes. The drain 
to meet export and loo.il den mis is exceptionally heavy. Railways and water¬ 
ways bring tho-o Konkan forests within eaiy reach of large markets such as 
Bombay, Poona and Hurat, whence the deman f for forest produce of all kinds is 
Very groat. Loc d mot ho Is of cultivation also nscjssitate the annual consumption 
of enormous quantities of ligneous vegetation for ash manure. The resident 

S opulation has fur years past drawn large supplies of wood from the forests for 
om.Mtic an ! agricultural purposes. T)u eheipn^s and abundance of wood in 
, former times law no doubt induced a lavish lojal consumption, especia’ly of fuel. 
Thu heavy rainfall and consequent dampness also makes firewood a greater neces¬ 
sity to the Konkan rayats than to the inhabitants oi the Deccan. A large pro¬ 
portion of the population, moreover, consists of poor and unsettled tribes, who 
depend almost exclusively for their subsistence on the wages they earn as collectors 
and distributers of forest produce, an 1 who are as a class bitterly opposed to all 
regulations interfering with a free ami unrestricted use of the foroste. We will 
give below as much detailed information as we have been able to collect as to 
the special conditions which most closely allect the question of forest consor- 
vaney in the Konkan districts. 

13. From th«* Thlna Volume of the Bombay Oizetteer we find that “ the 
climate of Th in a. like th : climate of the rest of the Konkan, is exceedingly moist 
for fully b Uf the year, the rainfall being very great an l often beginning in May. 
The south wost ruuuoon usually sets in early in Jun^ and the rains continue to the 
eud of Sjpt.?mb3r. The average fall of rain registered at the Thlna Civil Hos¬ 
pital for the thirty years ending 1880 is 91) inehoi and 98 cents. During this 
period the highest fall record jJ w.u 15G 25 indies in 1831, the next 15276 inehes 
m 1878 and the lowest 6478 inches in 1871." The average of the rainfall 
gauged at the several stations for the 21 years ending 1880, was also nearly 100 
mohes. Similarly the rainfall in the KoUba District for 23 years ending 1880 
Averaged 80 inches, varying from 144juche« in 1878 to 40 inches in 1871. 

14 As remarked above, the forests of Thitna and Kolriba, except those 
of east Voda nnd Mokhdda. are as a rule accessible to centres of trade both 
by water and land. In Thfrna the total length of roads in 1882 was 228 
miles. This includes the two main inland communications across the Bor 
and Thai passes (Poona and Agra roads) and also many less important local 
roads traversing the district. The railways passing through Thdna are thus 
described in the Gazetteer: *‘Two main lines of railway pass through the 
district with a total length of about 215 miles. The Baroda railway runs 95 
miles along the coast north to Gujar.lt. The Peninsula Railway runs north-east 
twenty-four miles to Kalydn and there divides into the south-east or Poona 
branch which after 44 miles to the south-east leaves the district by the Bor 
pass, and the north-cast or Jabalpur branch which after 49 miles to the north¬ 
east leaves the district hv the Thai pass. Between Sion, the point where the 
Peninsula line enters the district, and Kaly m there are six stations—Kurla 9$ 
miles from Bombay, Ghsltkopar 12 miles, Bhiindup 17 miles, Thdna 20^ miles, 
Diva 26 miles, and Kalyun 33J miles. From Kaly.in on -the north-east line are 
Seven stations, Titvula 40 miles, Khadavli 45 miles, Visind 49| mih-9, Sb&hipur 
s 1417—4 
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•';4 A tg.mn t»d< *. KWdi nil 7 mil,* an 1 KaViri 7.'. , m U 

From Kalyin on tin; sou Hi-cast. lim: am h.tvcii stations. I lain 
37$ mil 08 , BulUpur 42 nnh 8, Vdngni 4*4 mil.*, N, r .,l ,tj miles, Him 

ehavli 57 4 l mile* an 1 Karjat 62 rni)o8. From Pahmdari a lino with two 
stations, Kolavli f,7 mil"* uni Klioj ivli 7! mil.*, branches to tin* foot <,f the 
Saliv nIris ulniut eight mile* k »uth of th« Bur pa**.’* Since Hi.- »d>ovc a o-.unt 
was wiiiton a m w stiiion oallod Muinliro lms hccn added between Tlnma ami 
L)iva, and the name of the Hala Gate Statiou ha* boon changed to Ambarnath. 


The Baroda railway runs for 95 miles along the const from Bombay to the 
border of Surat In those 95 mile* are Hi stations, K.ndra 10$ miles from 
Bombay, Andberi !5 miles, Qnrogaon 18 miles, Birivli 22$ miles, Bh iyun lar 
28 { iniies, Basse in Road 33$ miles, Virir 38* miles, Snpliilft 48», miles, IViMiur 
57 j miles, Boisar tllf miles, Vdngaon 701 miles, D.ihinti Head 78 miles, (..Thul- 
vad 85 miles, Vevji miles, Sanjin 91 miles and Bhilild 101J miles. 


15. We have collected some statistics as to the quantity of forest produce 
exported every yefir from Tlii'um hy sea and rail. The B. li. AC. I. Itailway 
was unable t<> give ns t he information required, except at a east which we cunsl- 
derod prohibitive. The figures of export obtained from the (1. 1. I*. Kail wav 
and the Customs Department nro given in the tables printed in Volume l V. 
Tho customs returns show that in the year ending 31st May 1 885 the exports of 
timber and firewood from the dilllrent ports in the Thau a district were as follows 



'llMl'KK ! 

Kiiimi i»u. 


N tun her of Cooiugnww. 

Qu.villly in 
Ton*. 

Value in 

Quantity In 
Ion*. 

V&lna in 
Ku|M>«a. 

I .it 0 VuIk* of tli* 
Kijortiu k«iwM 

735 

13,15 1 

1,70.880 

49,821 

1,71,415 

3,60,705 


Thus the vuluo of the totui exports was about 3j lacs. The material wan 
principally exported to Bombay and Gujarat. 


16. Similarly for the same period the export of wood from 
Thdna railway stations on tho G. 1. P. lines was u-s follows:— 


the different 


N'unbur of 
SUlioM, 

No of 
C.iu*i)ftu «t. 

Timbor. 

Itafum. 

i 

Firewood- 

Charcoal. 

ILunbooa. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 

Tons. 

Tods. 

10 

661 

3,2m 

4,775 

20,711 

8,188 

160 


The consignments were chiefly sent to Bombay and Poona. 


17. On examining the trade returns given in the Thdna Gazetteer a pro¬ 
gressive development of the export trade, especially in firewood, is noticeable. The 
exports and imports of firewood and timber from the G. I. P. Railway stations 
during the years 1873, 187b and 1879 given therein compare as follows:— 


Year. 

Fibs wood. | 

Tim abb. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward 

• 

Tone. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1873 

14,100 

104 

2.069 

267 

18;8 

19,623 

1,632 

281 

103 

i«;9 

21,364 

1,099 

660 

56 






Ifi 

Tim inwar<l trail 0 includes MaUhdr nnd llurmah tank Importod front Bombay 
for houtiu building. Wu find it etalod that " Shah »pur un i Kwjul hud rUi«n to 
iimmrtauoe sundmg firewood from tin Kailra, Klnrdi, Aigum, Vmdnd and Tit- 
vdfs railway stations on tha N Uik, and from DadUpur and Noml on Uiu i'otmo 
branch of the Peninsula Util way/' 

18. Thu extent of trallla in wood on the Thitna stations of tho 13. D. and 
C. 1. lino la ah >wn ax un lor : — 



Ytsaemus, 

Timhso. 

Yaap. 





Oitwnrd. 

i 

itiwipJ. 

Outwtsi, 

Inward. 


• 

Tuns. 

Tout, 

Tuba, 

Tens. 

1*73 . 

1,811 

73 

SO 

78 

1878 . 

8 8 

87 

IA 0 

00 

1880 .. 

18,801 

1 , 3(16 

* u'r. ■ ^-i -,m • ■ 

80 

10 


10. Hiiuiliir statistic! am not given in tho Qurutt'nr for tho sou borne traffics, 
but tho following information regarding tho export of forest* produuo from tho 
different porta is glr amtd IVom tho koiiim source: - 

r%.up>‘i n *-«c i. ■>.*» m w i ii-—■ 

Haiwwk« aa to A r Halt* i»f 


Amnntf (Sib «M#f rtpurt* art manltonml llmtwr, flrawtwd 
ami Iwmlm* lit intmi»v» liujunU a id t.lto ni>(i|i«tMmr> 
in* fMna fimt*. I’arl tif ll* lii*»Mip » a■!<! lo ha 
bifiiylit fn.m Unm*it, IO tt miint«ir amt Ni vaaH and 
a mn of Uia t>,ihUma aa mniing frmtt the MtmMpur 

lor. all. 

Ami.1.4 llm ahnf rrttnM* pmriiirtd tn IliB (tivlalon and 
1 m ti n hpI|I lnnpu a Mot« nf .la* Imp is nil I.iwimI 
■tlM'WKMf aa M»u ■nut in nnlgliiiuutltiif Thin* |Kiria, 
tu tt> iuSniv amt to (tu)«iAt 

hr «im! la a»in pl.-d in hmviji, lw<l.tftnr and o'hot 
Tlift-a pula. Amm h iSim im|Hiri« ar> ai o niai t'im.d 
liinUr an>l Drtaoui aaaiitnltif ipooi Kalyan, UUvamil 
a»») '| Una. 

1 KirvMutti ’ to and 1 timber * from Itomraf’ 

Aim my the irtMra i f ninmi w* find * bar * aa taken la 
tn.ml.rty, limhnr and biumm-l to tho nnl)(libnuHflg 
*Mi4ua | in la. toak raftira and tlmaO'd to Kolaha. 
Atnoi'g tha lnin.<Ma am Hi Mill “lift. I t mWr, llivwood 
and J'wM b.rk from tho m lahl* urliig fkiua yurt* 
amt nhfmbi bark aU» from Hatuagin, 


20. Tim ilutuilN of import from tho above porta arts not available, but It is 

•tahtd that hi tho total vulue of tho limber and firewood exported to 

Bombay and (Jujur.it from the Thilna diwtriot wus Its. 5,0.1,2U0 1 or 3*3(1 percent 
of tho total aoa homo export trade. Tho value of the total import* of firewood 
end timber for the same period woe It*. ] ,>2,760. In those so-callud import#, 
howovor, is inctudod much of tho internal trado of the district, aa for instance 
consignments of wood from tho northern porta of Tlulna to tho southern porta. 
But they include also sumo consignments of firewood from Hubs A ft or Junjiro, 
and also of Muiulnir and SingApur timber for house-building through Bombay, 

21. In addition to timber, firewood tod bambooa, othor forest produce, such 
m grows, cigarette leave#, royrobaleni, mount i flowers and kdroi ore exported 
front different parte of tho Thdna District to Bombay. 

'Hie export of crass has incroiwod voiy largulv in recent year# with the 
growing demands of Bombay. Owing to the establishment of prestos and ths 
reduction of railway freight# groaa can now be profitably exported from stations as 
far from Bombay as BhahApur on the NAsik Branch or the Q. !. P. Railway. In 
BAlftflUo, os we understand, it is found in many cooes more profitable to grow gross 
than rice in rice fields close to Bombay. While the Commission was sitting at 

1 This InrloHe* tho flgur** fnp 7 porta rnmlnjr trodsf Psavd S/iA Dmn divlsiu&i, whLob 
tare ileae ISoS tan transferred to tbe Keiths LtUtpiot {tid* tyVe yng« lb). 
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Ddhdnu, the President and one of the members examined, with the pemiiiwion 
of the Station Master, the export returns of prana from that station to Bombay and 
other plaoes during the season of jH-6. The result was placed Mon the Com¬ 
mission in the form of a note which has been printed in Vol. IV , at page 123. 
This note showed that from the commencement of the season up to the 6th of 
March 1S8U, 668 tons of green grass and 36JI tons of dry grass had been export¬ 
ed. Had the green g tuw been kept till it became dry the weight of the grass 
exported would have been about 501 -f 86'J* 870 tons. The average yield of 
one acre of gracing land may be taken as 2,<“>0 bundles of an average weight of 
1| lbs. At this rate, the entire grass produce of about 550 a res must havs 
been exported from lands in the immediate vicinity of the DAh.inu Hoad Station 
to Bombay and other plac». Mr. Sinclair's memorandum on the export of 
grass from Panvel {ri.lt Volume IV., pages U3 to 155) shows similarly how the 
grass trade with Bombay has developed in that traot 


22. The KoUba Gazetteer shows that in 1881 there were 12 roads of the 
total length of 187 miles in that district The main trunk road runs north and 
south, nearly 70 miles, from Dharamtar rid Nigothna, KoUd, Mdnguon, Mnhdd 
and PoUdpur to the foot of Maluibloshv&r. It has several useful branches con¬ 
necting the places of trade situated to the east and west of the line. Besides 
the main trunk road and its branches there is & 15-inile road from Bevas to 
Alibdg. From Dharamtar east to Khopivli at the foot of the Bor pass there is 
a first class road of 25 miles. In 1880-81 a now line was opened over the Krirli 
pass, thus completing the Alihdg-Dharamtar road and opening a through tn flic 
irom Khopivli to Alibig. The KoUha district is also connected with the Poona 
and Satdra districts above the Oh its by several pusses, the chief of which are the 
Par, the FitzGerald, the Varaudha and the Bor passes. 

23. As there is no railway in the KoUba district, no statistics of inland 
traffic are available, but among the articles of export are mentioned timber and 
firewood. It is also said that of late years there has t>een a gradual but marked 
increase in the import of beams and planks of Malabir teak. 


24. There are twenty ports in all in the KoUba diutriot. For customs pur¬ 
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Kxranla. 
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* 

AliUg ... 

Hoha. 

UlDilM. 
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Pm 
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a 

lUjjmri 
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. TalkhStlL 
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f 
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• BxMpt RoUjrar, Cbrmbtrar, and 
Kfconia wbUsb art xitaatad in Sabetrt 
Idtato ftli* porta «ua<l« th» Sr«t * wtr 
diviaion* *#r* tranxfomd to KoUba U 
|8SS. Tha last diTUum taotaiaa alaQ 
■dim Ratuigiri pom. 


poses thoy are divided into six division*. The de* 
tails are given in the margin. From most of these 
ports, hay, fuel, timber, firewood and charcoal are 
exported to Bombay, The returns of the KoUba 
sea trade (1880-81) given in the Gazetteer include 
only the ports coming under the Alibdg* Pen and 
Jljjjpuri division* The exports and imports of 
forest materials front these ports in 1880-81 were 
as follows 
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Import. 

Export. 
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M 
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84 
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... 1,006 
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25. The following extract from the Gazetteer gives the detail* of popu* 
lation of Thona and KoUba, , „ . 

Writing of Thina Mr. Campbell says :*-*■ 

* * Io 1819 and ia 1820 severe outbreaks of cholera so lowered the number of the people 

that for 10 years tho population is said not to have recovered its former strength, binoe tha 
beginning of the British rule the people have boon four times numbered —in I ♦o, 1851, 
1872 and 1881. Ja 1846, excluding the tiuat KoUba sab-divieioaa etf SAnkshi, BAjpun and 
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lUygad, but including Ponvel, which ha* recently been transferred to Koliba, the total 
population amounted to 554,937. The 1851 »-en*us compared with that of 1846 showed an 
increase in population from 554,937 to 593,192 or 6 89 per cent. The 1872 census showed 
a further increase from 593,192 to 847,424 or 42'85 per oent. Tho 1881 census showed a 
slight increase of 2 69 per cent, the total population of the district amounting to 900,271." 

26. .Vs the Kolaba Diatriot was made 4 Sub-Collectorate only in 1852 the 
census details of that district are not available for 1846 and 1851. According to 
tho census of 1872 the population of the district, excluding Panvel, was 350,405. 
The census of 1881 showed an increase of 8*91 per cent, the total population 
amounting to 381,649. 

27. The above figures show that there has been a steady increase in the 
population of the Northern Konkan since the introduction of the British rule, 
and that during the last half century the population of Thdna, for which alone 
the old statistics are available, has increased by 02 per cent. It is needless to 
say that the local demand for forest produce and arable land has also increased in 
a corresponding ratio. 

28. We have mentioned above the existence of a large unsettled popula¬ 

tion in the North Konkan, as one of the causes which render forest conservancy 
difficult. As the general condition and claims of the wild tribes have been fully 
described in a separate cliapter, we need not give here any detailed information 
as to their numbers. • 
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29. We will now examine tho agricultural statistics of the two districts. Agricultural 
We have before us specially prepared returns showing the area under cultivation, •*»**&». 

Ac , for the year 188 1-85. They are printed as appendices to this report in Volume 
IV. We have also received the statistics for the year 1885-86 from the Director 
of Agriculture. Those hAve since been published as accoimmmmenta to the 
Director’s report, but an extract from them as regards the Konkan districts is 
given in our Volume IV. There is not much difference in tho extent of 
cultivation, Ac., between the figures for 1884-85 and 1885-80. The returns for 
the former year show that in round numbers the total area of the Thftna District 
amounts to 24 lacs of acres ; 10 lues of which are occupied either for cultivation 
or purposes incidental to cultivation ; about 8 lacs are reserved as public forests; 

3 lacs are available for either extension of cultivation or other communal purooses 
such as grazing or nllt grounds ; and about 3 lacs are uncultumble waste, being 
the area under village sites, rivers, streams, roads, Ac. The details of the occupied 
area of 10 lacs of acres are as follows;— 
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Vurkmi. 


S«Mt rioo. 
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Salt rto«. 

t . 1 

Garden luui. 

Itnbi. 
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yrf<4.ii, 

Mri, Murrlaiu, 
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] leave*. trve lop. 

1 plnga, Ae , for 
| Mb manure. 

Total 

Acres. 

j Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre* 

Acres. 

296,773 | 

31,178 

10,247 

8,292 

109,143 

| * 485,581 

1,001,214 


30, The total area of KoUba is about 11 lacs of acres, of which six lacs 
are included in raqatndrt and 5 lacs in leholi villages. Of the total of 11 lacs, 
3 lacs in royofedn and rather leas than 3 lacs in khoti villages, are occupied 
for cultivation or purposes subsidiary to cultivation; about 2 Iocs (lj in rayat- 
wri and ^ in Moll villages) are State forests ; 43,000 acres J36,000 in rayatvdri 
and 7,000 »n khoti villages) are available for extension of cultivation or communal 
allotments for grazing and other purposes; and 2} lacs 11J in rayatvdri and 1$ 
in khoti villages) are unculturable waste, consisting of tne areas under village 
sites, rivers, streams and salt marshes, 

• 1417—S 
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The details of the occupied Area of nearly G Iucm, 3 lac* in r<iy<ifM>» and 
sr less than 8 lacs in khoti villages, are as follows :— 



31. Tho figures given aIm»vq for the Thiina District, show that there are 
about three lacs of acres of sweet rice land, the greater part of which requires 
rdb for its cultivation. Of the fi| lacs of occupied varkas lands, about 170,000 
acres are under annua! cultivation. This land requires as a rule a fallow after 3 
years’ consecutive cropping. X ichni (Klciisine coraeann) is usually grown in the 
first your, tvin (I'anicuin tuiliure) in the second and khurdini (Verbesina sativa), 
til (Besamutu indicuiu), harik (Paspalufit scrobieulatum), and other inferior grains 
in the third year. The cultivation of tidrhni and van requires rdb iu the same 
way as rice. The seedlings of the other park as crons are not raised in 
nurseries prepared with ash manure. Tho duration or fallow of rarkut land 
varies according to soil from 8 to 10 years. It may he assumed as a general 
rule that one-third of the total area under periodical cultivation is yearly crop* 
pt*l and that two-thirds are fullow. It may also lio assumed that the fallow 
portion yields just sufficient gross, leaves tuid brushwood for the ndchni and 
van crops. Tims of the whole occupied varhu area of the Thiina District, 
ru., f»| lues acres, about 5 lacs appear to l»o under periodical cultivation. This 
leaves a balance of l£ lacs of acres, which we may presume to be exclusively 
available for supplying the rdb material required for the cultivation of about 3 
lacs of rice cultivation. 


The circumstances of Koldha are in this respect somewhat different. In the 
southern tdlukds of Mahdd, Mdngdv and Kolia the varkas cultivation more 
resembles the dry-crop cultivation of the Deccan. A very largo proportion of the 
occupied mvkns an a in those jmrts is thus devoted to independent cultivation, 
instead of being kept, as in Thana, for purposes mibsidiaiy to rice cultivation. 
Thus out of 3| lacs of occupied varkas, nearly half is under annual cultivation 
and probably only a vory small proportion oi the whole occupied varkas area is 
exclusively available as a source of rdb supply for the rice cultivation. 

Forest Receipts 32. Tho forest receipts and expenditure of l>oth districts from 1864-65 to 
sod ex pend it u re. 1884-85 are shown in the statements aII. and XIIA printed at pages 233 and 234 
of Voluuio IV. The Thdna forests have heen worked at a profit continuously from 
the year 1870-71 to the present time. Up to 1881-82 the gross receipts have 
not in any year exceeded two lacs. In that year they rose to 2k lacs, in 1882-83 
to 2} lacs, in 1883-84 to about 8 lacs, and in 1884-85 to a little over 8 lacs. 
In Koliil •a tho profit and loss os shown by tho statement has been subject to many 
fluctuations. (In tho whole, however, the revenue has shown little or no tendency 
to increase during the past twenty years. 

Live-stock. 33. The earliest returns of live-stock appear to have been compiled in 1846. 

Their accuracy, however, is somewhat doubtful, and there are no survey figures 
svith which to check them. Systematic returns have been kept only from the 
introduction of Hope's Forms iu 1878-74. The Thdna Gazetteer gives the 
figures in that district for the seven yours ending 1879'80. Tho Koldun Uazet- 



teer shows only the figures for 1880-8 h We made an attempt to ascertain the 
number of cattle in each Uttukv in the first year of the introduction of the 
Survey Settlement, but the information supplied by the mdrrUatddr * on this point 
has been rejeoted as useless for purposes of comparison. We have obtained the 
figures of both the districts for toe years 1884-85 and 1885-86 from the office of 
the Director of Agriculture. The following statement will show the present live¬ 
stock of the two districts as compared with that of the previous years for which 
similar information is available: — 


DUtrici 

Year. 

Cattle. 

1 

Other Ht*. 
•took. 

Total 

Remark* 

• 

- 

1846 

888,658 

50,161 

436,809 




1873-74 ... 

825,819 

36,843 

861,662 




1874-75 ... 

850,688 

80,747 

887,278 




1875-78 ... 

856,655 

89,645 

896,300 


Thins 


1876-77 ... 

853,404 

44,211 

897,015 


< 


1877-78 .. 

854,653 

60,004 

404,057 




1878-70 ... 

852,147 

45,597 

897,744 




1879-80 ... 

854,338 

43,669 

898,007 




1884-85 ... 

812,677 

84,992 

847,669 

1 Co not inolnde 



1885-80 ... 

818,165 

87,673 

865,838 

f Panvel figures. 

( 


1880-81 ... 

132,291 

10,145 

148,430 


Kol&bs ... . i. 4 


1884-85 ... 

172,415 

21,001 

193,416 

1 Include Panvel 

( 


1885-86 ... 

168,897 

20,176 

189,072 

) figures. 


The decrease in the Th&na live-stock during the last two years is only nominal 
and » due to the exclusion of the figures for the F&nvel tdluka which Was 
transferred to Koldba in 1883. For the same cause a corresponding increase is 
shown under KoUba. On the whole the variations in the stock returns for the 
past ten years have been very slight Some of the witnesses examined by us 
nav4 stated that in recent years the number of o&ttle has sensibly decreased. 
No doubt in places there has been a considerable diminution on account of the 
cattle-disease rinderpest) which has been infesting the coast districts in recent 
years, but we nave found no warrant for the allegation that any decrease in the 
number of cattle has been due to measures of strict forest conservancy. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE FOREST ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE NORTH KONKAN UP TO 1863. 


Before discussing the merits of the various complaints now made l»v the 
inhabitants of ThAna and Kolaba, it is necessary to review the Forest Adminis¬ 
tration of these districts from the earliest periods of which there are available 
records. The Prfccis of correspondence and orders which has been specially pre¬ 
pared for us by Government {vide Volume IV., pages l to 21,) contains in a con¬ 
densed form most of the information necessary on this subject. Our task has 
thus been materially lightened. The account given below is intended merely to 
supplement the early history given in the Precis, by further elucidating certain 
points mentioned therein, ana bringing to notice any new facts of importance, 
disclosed by the examination of the records placed at our disposal. We do not 
however propose to review in this chapter the various measures of importance which 
took place between the appointment of the first Forest Committee in 1803 and 
the present time. These measures have been summarised in the Precis in their 
chronological order, and the more recent forest history of the Konkan districts 
will be fully related in the subsequent chapters dealing with the popular 
complaints. 


2. With the exception of Regulation X. of 1808, which gives the previous 
revenue history of the island of Salsette, there appears to be no record of the 
practice of former Governments with respect to the preservation of timber in 
the Konkan districts. But there is reason to believe that the MarAtha Govern¬ 
ment exercised sovereign authority over the public forests in other parts of 
the Konkan, as well as in the island of Salsette. The Regulation mentions 
the new taxes which the MarAtha Government imposed in Salsette. Among 
these taxes are mentioned ‘ Vancharai ’ or tax on grazing cattle, a duty on the 
export of hay, straw and ghee, and ‘ Van Makta\ which is described as the general 
duty on cutting wood from the hills which were leased out to a farmer. The 
letting out of * nay grounds ' was also one of the new items of revenue introduced 
by the MarathAs. In 1839, Mr. Pringle, the then Collector of ThAna, in report¬ 
ing 1 on the subject of the preservation of teak timber, remarked that the right to 
restrict the cutting of the more valuable kinds of timber seems to have been 
clearly recognised and acted upon by the former Government. This view is also 
corroborated by the documents from the Poona daftar which were put in as evi¬ 
dence in Tipnis’ case to prove that the teak trees were royalties under the late 
Government. One of these papers (No. 68) referred to the prohibition which 
had then recently been imposed against the felling of teak in a certain taraf. 
This prevented the cultivation of vurkaa which had lately been taxed ; but to 
prevent undue restriction of cultivation, it was ordered that “ the leak jungle 
shall be preserved where it is thick, where it is thin let the rayatn cleur it." in 
1838 Mr. Duncan Davidson, then an Assistant Collector in the ThAna Zilla, in 
recommending that the cutting of trees in forests should be regulated, remarked 
as follows :—“ Under the former Government I learn there were orders in some 
districts forbidding the cutting of particular sorts of wood under a certain size and 
age, but the detail of this system of control and management and the particular 
localities to which it was applied I have been unable to discover." It is also a 
well known fact that the former Governments preserved particular lands as forests 
whenever the State interests called for such interference. The reservations of 
the teak forests of Tudil, Vinhere, MAlvan, and Band-Tjvra are evidence of the 
exercise of such rights by the Peshva’s and the Angria’s Governments. 


. 3. It seems clear from the above that the former Governments asserted 
their seigniorial right over the tree produce of the waste lands of the country for 
imperial or revenue purposes, according to the demands of the day, and that they, 
both in their own interests and that of the people, appropriated certain parts of 
the forests for imperial purposes and regulated the cutting by the local residents 
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in the other parts. At the same time the inhabitants vere allowed to obtain all 
Hii> produce they required for domestic and agricultural purposes from tiie public' 
iore.sU without let or hindrance. This was only natural considering the circum¬ 
stance? of the Konkan at the time. There was no such demand for timber anil 
fuel tor trade purposes as now. Both under the former Governments and for 
some time after the introduction of British Rule, the Konkan forests were valued 
solely as dep6ts for supplying knees and other timber for ship building. 

4. The following extract from Mr. Nairne’s memorandum shows the state of 
the Konkan previous to 1818 :— 

“ It is necessary to remember that so lately as when Elphinatone wrote his history ho 
described the Konkan as formerly * a thinly inhabited forest, from which character it has 
even note but partially emergedthat about the same time Sir J. Malcolm, then Governor, 
could only look forward to the improvement of the * hitherto unproductive island of 
Salsette ' by respectablo and opulent natives of Bombay settling in it; and thut some years 
before this, but long after wo*got possession of the island, it was seriously proposed to im¬ 
port Chinese emigrants to bring the same Sulsotte under cultivation. The descriptions 
of Captain Dickenson in his reports on the inland parts of this Collectorato show that at 
tliu end of the Poshwa’s rule the whole country was lying waste and unpopulated. Thut up 
to about 1850 waste land was everywhere so abundant as to create a feeling of despair 
as to the future of the district, that the increase of cultivation was so much desired that 
the poorest people wore allowed to cut down os many trees as they liked merely for the 
purpose of clearing the land, and that wood it6clf was so abundant that evefy one cut 
where and as ho hked.” 

5. Under the British Rule also, the necessity of conserving the forests 
does not appear to have been recognised till some years after the northern Kon¬ 
kan was acquired, although in some few instances efforts were made to improve 
the teak growth of special areas by maintaining a small establishment or by en¬ 
couraging the private proprietors to do the same. A letter from Mr. Ardosar 
l)£dy (the origin of whose position as the proprietor of certain villages in Sal¬ 
sotte is related in Section LV. of Regulation I. of 1808) shows that in the year 
1810, ho promised to follow out the recommendations of Government for 
the preservation and improvement of valuable timber standing within his 
boundaries. Wo also find that on 29th March 1810 Government sanctioned an 
establishment of Rs. 20 per month for a Superintendent and Rs. 20 per month for 
four peons with the view of encouraging the growth of teak timber in Salsette. 

6. In 1823 Mr. Dunlop, the Collector of the Southern Konkan, which then 
included the three southern tdlukds of Koldba, namely, S;inksi, Rdjpuri and Rdy- 
gad, recommended to Government that the right to teak and other valuable 
trees should be parted with to the rayats. The following extracts from his 
letter (vide Vol. II,, pages 408 to 411,) to Government show the circumstances 
under which this surrender was proposed :— 

11 21. The subject on which my opinion it required in the second paragraph is one of 
considerable difficulty, and I must state some circumstances connected with the question, 
in order to enable Government to judge of the grounds of my opinion. 

"22. In the first place we see that the two forests in the Suvamdurg t&luka and one 
near Miilvan which were carofully presorvod by Government contained almost as much 
teak as the space would admit of, and there is scarcely such a thing as a teak tree of any 
siae to be found in any other part of the collectorship. 

“23. This probably may be owing in a great measure to the mistaken policy of 
the Native Governments in appropriating to themselves without exception all trees of this 
description that were worth taking, but I have also learnt a variety of other circum¬ 
stances that seem to me likely to produce nearly tho same effect. 

u 24. In the first place all Konkani agriculturists entertain an opinion that without 
burning grass, boughs of trees, and in short all vegetable substances they can get on their 
fields, no tolerable crop is ever produced. I shall not pretend to say whether substitutes for 
this mode of manuring might not bo found, bat the practice itself is universal. 

" 25. Portions of hill producing jungle are, therefore, assigned to each field or division 
of fields, for the purpose of supplying this manure (called rdb) and particular plants are 
known to the husbandmen to be much superior in their effects to others ; these it is not my 
present purpose to enumerate, but teak is not only the worst of the whole for this purpose, 
out wherever it becomes once established destroys all others. 

26. The teak tree Blieds its leaves at an earlier season than others and the leaves soon 
become so wasted by tho weather os to retain but little >ubstance, and neither the leaves nor 
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the wood aro found to be of olmost any use for burning on iho fields from some peculiar 
property of the tree, uiso grass and oilier plants do not grow under it, so ihnt altogether it 
ia extremely unpopular with the cultivators and would never be suffered to grow, except for 
the qualities of its timber. 

“ 27. For these reasons I fear it is vuin fo hope that wo should ever be able (even if it 
were desirable, which is doubtful) to offer sufficient encouragement to induce the natives to 
grow teak except where there is more hilly junglo than they require for the use of their 
fields, and in such situations, there seems little doubt but the iiieiiHiiie pnqsiH.nl in JSir T. 
Muuro’s minute of declaring all teak to bo the property of any individual who might grow it 
would in process of time lead to the wood being preserved, which is all that ia necessary, for 
teak springs up spontaneously almost all over the Konkan. 

** 28. The present forests are quite recognized as Government property and not b'oblc to 
the principal objectiofi urged against the Government claims in Malabar ‘ of being undo* 
fined.’ The question hero is not whether a doubtful claim ought to lx> enfored, but 
whether a valuable property shall be relinquished. I therefore think that the established 
forests should be retained by Government, and with the hope of encouraging the growth of 
teak that a proclamation should bo issued surrendering ull the claims ussi-rtcd by former 
Governments to teak or other valuable woods, and declaring that wherever these may bo 
found beyond the limits of the three forests of Band, Tudil and Vinhere in the Suvarndurg 
tafuka, and of Mahdn near Mdlvan, they shall henceforth bo tho full ymd exclusive projmrty 
of the persons on whose grounds they may grow, who shall bo free to cut, or dispose of 
such trees in any way they choose.” 


Government in their reply No. 1630, dated Jst November 1823, approved 
of the suggestions contained in paragragh 28 of Mr. Dunlop’s letter quoted 
above and authorized him to issue a proclamation surrendering all claims to teak 
or other valuable wood beyond the limits of the three forests of Jhind, Tudil 
and Vinhere in Suvarndurg tctluka and Mahdn near Mai van. Translations of the 
proclamation actually issued will be found in the Government Precis (Volume 
IV., page 3,) and in paragraph 16 of Mr. Jardine’s judgment printed at page 407 
of Volume II. As the measure failed to secure the object intended, namely, 
the growth of useful timber, Government rescinded the proclamation by another 
proclamation 1 dated 19th June 1851, and 44 resumed in regard to forests in the 
above-mentioned three talukas, all the seigniorial rights which it possessed pre¬ 
vious to 1823.” But in the case noted m the margin 
it was held by the High Court “that Government 
cannot, by issuing a subsequent proclamation resume 
a grant made by a previous proclamation, inasmuch 
as it cannot, any more than a private person, without the consent of the donee, 
revoke a gift actually made.” 


Vonkatrd? 8urve 


vt. 


Collector of Itotottgiri. 


The scope of Mr. Dunlop’s proclamation has been the subject of much con¬ 
tention. The two leading cases on the subject are those known as the Pigondo 
case and Surve’s case, in both of which it was held that unless a khot was proved 
to be the jyroprietor of his land, the proclamation neither conferred upon, nor con¬ 
firmed to him, any rights in the timber trees. 


7. In 1831 the Collector in answer to a reference from Government wrote 
a report (No. 412 of 31st October 1831, vide Volume IV, page 202) on the 
subject of the Government teak forests in the Konkan. From this report 
it appears that there were then four preserved forests in the Konkan, i.e., at Sal- 
sette (Thana), Tudil (Kol&ba) and Malvan and Suvarndurg (Katmlgiri). As re¬ 
gards the trees beyond the preserves the Collector remarked that, 4 throughout 
Salsette and also in most parts of the Southern Konkan, all teak trees, wherever 
growing, were considered the property of the State. Tbo prohibition against 
cutting them in the Southern Konkan was removed (with the exception of the 
reserves of Mdlvan, Savarndurg and Tudil) and Government gave up to the 
rayats all claims it might have on these trees/ In Salsette, however, the prohibi¬ 
tion has been retained, and Government still possesses a right to all teak trees ex¬ 
cept in villages which have been made over to proprietors. As regards the 
future the Collector recommended that the Salsette reserve should be kept up un¬ 
der the supervision of a reduced establishment for ten or twelve years more and 
that the privilege of cutting the timber from the other three preserves should 
be farmed for a period of four years. He felt no doubt that from tea to twelve 
thousand rupees might be realised by Government during the term. In regard 
to the trees in Salsette beyond the preserve, and in villages *till retained in the 
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* hands of Government, he suggested that the trees then fit for timber and rafters Chapter ill 

should be disposed of by sale and the prohibition against the villagers cutting teak Historic a r. 

be removed. Government in their No. 2976, dated 16th November 1831, ack- Hamw. 
nowledged the receipt of the Collector's letter respecting the teak forests in the 

Konkan belonging to Government and informed him that the Bight Honor¬ 
able the Governor in Council concurred in his suggestions relative thereto and 
authorized their adoption accordingly. It does not however appear from the 
records that the teak trees beyond the preserve in Salsette were disposed of as 
proposed or that the prohibition against the villagers cutting teak was removed. 

8. There was one other important item of revenue from the public forests 
of the district up to 1838, which must be noticed here. We refer to the tax on 
timber and firewood removed from the jungles which was collected by the Land 
Customs Establishment And was variously known as 4 Kolai,’ 4 Tijdi,’ ‘ Ran- 

khanda/ ‘Wunnee,’ 4 Sherista,' or ‘Kabarmakta.’ In some cases where this levy Tax on timber 
was mode in addition to the ordinary customs, it was evidently a tax pure and c^^ms 
simple for the privilege of cutting wood in the forest. In other cases where it m ent P 

was merged in the Customs duties the latter were deliberately imposed at a very 
high rate, so as to include seigniorage for fche privilege .of felling Government 
Wood as well as the duty on export. The annual revenue from this tax cannot 
be ascertained, but that the receipts from this source came to a considerable sum 
may be gathered from the official correspondence of that time. It* appears that 
the rate of tax varied at first from 33 to 37 por cent, ad valorem. In the first years 
of the British Rule the tax was farmed. It is stated that although the author¬ 
ised rate was tijdi or one-third, the successive farmers never, owing to a well 
founded apprehension of ruining the timber trade, attempted to collect so high 
a duty. The farm however always realised from 4 to 10 thousand rupees per 
annum. In 1837, on a representation from the Assistant Collector of Customs, 
the tax when transferred to the management of the department was reduced to 
about 20 per cent. On the introduction of Act I. of 1838, which directed the i 
abolition of transit and inland customs duties, the wood tax, wherever it had 
merged in the customs, was abolished altogether in the inland parts, and was re- 

• duced at all places of export by sea to 3 per cent, ad valorem, which was the 
reduced tariff’ rato of export duty under tiro Act. But where it had hitherto been 
levied in addition to the customs, it was allowed to be retained as 4 being the 
only moans through which tho Government forests were made to contribute to 
the revenues.! 

9. This change however only aggravated the inequalities in the incidence 
of the taxation. In 1840 Mr. Young, the Deputy Collector of Customs, drew 
the attention of the Collector to this anomaly and recommended the re-imposi¬ 
tion of the wood tax at ft uniform rate. Tho following extracts from Mr. 

Young’s report show tho stato of this tax at the time, and his proposals for placing 
it on a reformed basis:— 

“ fit A.—Throughout the parte of tdlukde Sanjdn, Salsette, Panvel, Sdnkahi, Rdjpuri and 
Rdygad wood of all descriptions is liable only to the customs duties of three per cent. 
ad valorem . 

44 6th .—In Manor maKdl, tdluha Basacin, firewood and all kinds of timber, 
excepting hed, knlam and trak pay only customs. Tho three kinds of timber above speci¬ 
fied pay no customs, but a duty of twenty per oont ad valorem, known by the name of 
koldi, and formerly levied at the rate of 33f per cent. 

44 7th .—In Kliman mahdl the koldi described in the foregoing paragraph exists, and the 
wood not affected by this tax pays 44 Wunnee ” at five per cent ad valorem in addition to 
customs. The “ Wunnee ” has been reduced to the present rate from ^ 25 per cent, which 
was formerly exacted. 

"8 Ik .—In Kalydn Idluka at the port of Bhivandi ‘Rdnkhanda* and ‘Wunnee’are 
levied in addition to the customs. The * Wunnee ’ is levied at five per oent. ad valorem and 
affects firewood only. The 4 Rdnkhanda * is leviable on building timber and is assessed at 
various rates per oent., and at the port of Xalydn a tax called 4 Sherista * is levied on build¬ 
ing timber. • 

44 9th .—In the Ratndgiri villa there exists a monopoly called 4 Kobarmakta ’ which is 
farmed out by the Collector of Land Revenue. The holder of this monopoly has the exclusive 
privilege of purchasing firewood from the wood cutters. Building timber throughout the 
Ratn&giri sifts pays, as far as I am aware, only the customs duties of three per cent 
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**!•? P “*^“8 the abo^e review hat been partly to point oat the cmat in- 
wmrfity of the present duties, bat chiefiy to show grounds for an opUm, which Fbeg to 
submit, that m abolishing the former rate of customs we in many instances sacrificed what 
was in reality a seigniorage leviable on wood out from the Government forests, though it was 
levied by the tea customs farmers and had beoosne to be included at an item of tSiwt If 
•uch waa the fact it beoomea a question <rf much importance whether, from an ©bseqlaoua 
wrrerenoe to mere names, we are to perpetrate the immense sacrifices which we hem made 
even though, at seems not improbable, we should thus hasten the destruction of those forest* 
whose deteriorated condition may soon be felt as a heavy calamity. 

* 1IM.—In looking upon the former duties on wood as something more than mere customs 
notwithstanding the designations under which they were levied, it may be held that they are 
not abolished bv Aot I. of 1838. I would propose that duties should be assessed on wood to 
be levied in addition to the sea customs at all bunders of the Konkan. If these duties be 
fixed at five par cent, ad valorem for firewood and charcoal, 10 per cent, for inferior building 
timber, and 15 per cent, for teak, hed and kalatn, we should in no instance exceed the former 
levies, and independent of the important collateral advantage of checking the destruction of 
our forests, we should realise an important additional revenue, raising the collections of this 
Department in the Sanj&n and Bastion tdlukd* (which have fallen from upwards of one lao of 
rupees to barely 45 thousand rupees) up to their former standard.” 


Although this unsatisfactory Btate of the wood tax was brought to the 
notice of Government, nothing appears to have been done to reform the tax 
until Dr. Gibson took up the matter again later on. After some correspondence 
Government in their letter No. 7202, dated 12th July 1851, sanctioned a scheme 
proposed by Dr. Gibson for the levy of feea.throughout the ThAna District. 
The old koldi tax was at the same time everywhere abolished. 

10. The exhaustion of the forests due to irregular exploitation appears to 
have first attracted the attention of Government in 1837. In that year, in 
writing to the Revenue Commissioner on the subject of the koldi tax, 
Mr. Acting Secretary Townsend observed :—• 


41 It is however probable that the great decrease of the forest* in the North Konkan which 
has taken place since the English obtained possession of the country and which is yet pro¬ 
gressing will bo in courso of time the most effectual check to the trade. 

44 Tho curved timbers and knees used in shins and large boats were obtained from the 
North Kvnkun, and rculised a high price fosmvrlv; the Governor in Council would wish to 
know, whether such timber is still procurable in the Konkan ; if not he conceives, it would be 
well to refer to the Collector of ThAna to consider and propose measures which may restore 
end perpetuate tho supply of this valuable and useful forest timber, particularly in those 
situations which command the readiest conveyance to the coast. You will accordingly be 
plcuscd to communicate with that officer on this subject and rt'i»ort tho result to Government/' 


11. After some correspondence on the subject between tho Collector, tho 
Revenue Commissioner and Government, which has been summarised in para¬ 
graph 4 of Prfccis, (vide Volume IV., page 3,) the first Prohibitory order waa 
issued by the Collector in 1841. The following is a translation of it 

“Tho rayats of tho said tnluka (Kulydn) httvc been cutting down teak troesincluding even 

5 remising ones from the Government forests to such an extent as to altogether destroy them, 
'o prevent this an order coutuining tho following clauses, has boen issuod to you :— 

44 No one should on any account be allowed to cut without an order from Government any 
teak post, rafter, &c. Tho pdtil, Jaujddr , kdrhhdri and baluteddrs. such os HhArs, Ac., should 
be enjoined to enforoo this order. You also should keep on eyo and carry out the Government 
order. Should any person, however, cut any teak tree, owing to want of proper management, 
the vatan of the person in whoso villogo such cutting may havo taken place will be attached 
and a stringent order issued. Tho usual annual cutting of the injdili trees other than teak 
trooa should not be prohibited. If timber trees be cut beforehand you should act aocording 
to tho Circular Order No. 139 of 1839. 

44 2. Should there be any cut teak wood lying at present, orders should be issued for its 
removal during the current year. Otherwise attempt will be mode to remove wood now cut 
under pretence of its having been felled before. You should see to this. 

'*3. The order contained in these two clauses should be acted upon. You should also moke 
proper enquiries and cany out the orders. You will fully bear in mind that no departure 
therefrom will be tolerated. Dated CAaiidvo 24th Zille Suraa Jhide Arbain Mayatain-warslaf, 
MAgh vad 12th Shake 1762,17th February 1841 aj>.” 

* 12.. It will be observed that the prohibition sought to be enforced by this 

circular order had for its object the prevention of reckless cutting /rum the 
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Government forests , which included in those days all the tree-covered waste 
land of which parts were used from time to time by the people for sporadic culti¬ 
vation, pasture and rdb supply. The subsequent correspondence which’ took 
place between the Collector and the Government on the petitions of individuals 
haa been summarised in the Government Precis and in Mr. Jervoise’s memo¬ 
randum in the Pendse case. It shows that Government intended the prohibi¬ 
tory orders to apply to all the Government forests including the varkas lands, 
over which the people had certain rights of user. 

13. In 1840 Dr. Gibson was deputed on a tour of inspection to examine 
the northern forests of the Presidency, and to report on their condition and 
capabilities. In 1841 this officer submitted his report to Government through 
the Revenue Commissioner on certain forest tracts near the coast in the Nor¬ 
thern and a part of the Southern Konkan. In 1842, he undertook an experi¬ 
mental felling in the Anjarla mahdl of the Suvarndurg tdlxika of the RatnAgiri 
District ( vide paragraph 14 of Government Resolution No. 3922, dated 28th 
October 1862). 

The information which had been collected by Dr. Gibson in his tours, and 
the results of the experimental thinning of the forests above referred to, were 
such as to induce the Government of the day to take into consideration the 
propriety of permanently appointing an officer for the general conservancy of the 
forests, whose duty should be to enforce a regulated system for felling timber, 
and to consider the means for preventing a decrease in the supply of firewood 
and building timber throughout the Presidency. 

14. Accordingly Dr. Gibson was appointed ad interim Conservator in 
1845 and Conservator in 1847, with the sanction of the Government of India. 
The Military Board under whose orders the Forest Department was placed 
were requested to draw up rules for the guidance of the now department; but these 
rules appear never to have been submitted, and Dr. Gibson seems to have been 
left to exercise his own judgment ami discretion in giving effect to the objects 
Government had in view in making hi- appointment, A full account of the 
aims of the department and of the system and rules adopted to carry them out 
between 1847 and 1862, will be found at pngee 82 to 114 of the Hand-book to 
the Forests of the Bombay Presidency, by Dr. Gibson, published by Govern¬ 
ment in 1863. 

15. The Revenue Commissioner as early as in 1840 had suggested that 
the forests in the Konkan should bo demarcated. Dr. Gibson appears to have 
attempted to demarcate village reserves in the Northern Konkan in 
1845-46, as far as it was possiblo to do so in the absence of any survey of the 
country. In his report for 1850-57, (paragraph 78, page 13,) Dr. Gibson 
■totes 

" Mr. Law, when Collector of Thuna, had, in concert with mo (in 1845 or 1849) assigned to 
each village a timber reserve proportioned to the size ol' tho village bounds, and it was ordered 
thut, this reserve, an well »» thu timber growing in what is called tho sinditreo grounds of the 
ray at s, that in, ground wherein grov tho trees or bushes from whence tho material is cut for 
burning in the adjacent fields, shot*' 1 bo curofully preserved for village use." 

AVlmt the previse conditions of this demarcation wero, cannot now be 
ascertained, except that nine kinds uf trees including teak were ordered to be 
reserved in the areas in question. Nor is any trace loft to indicate the bound¬ 
aries of those old reserves. Probably they wore included in the lands described 
as runrakshati at the Survey. From the description of the work given by the 
vxdmlatddr of Shahdpur, (Thdna Witness No, 18, page 42, Volume II„) and in 
the concluding part of paragraph 5 of the Government Precis, this demarcation 
appears to have been a very loose assignment of a small part of the waste lands 
of each village for the growth of timber mainly to supply local wants, 

11 Dr. Gibson exercised his control and supervision over all lands capable 
of for* nt growth or actually containing any forest. He was at first allowed 
only a few foresters to guard the important forests, the Subordinate Revenue 
officers being directed to assist him in tne work of conservancy. 

17. In the Southern tdlukds of Thdna which now form part of Kolaba, 
whrtthe villages are mostly held on the khoti tenure Dr. Gibson introduced what 
is known as the share system. Under this the khoti or other heads of villages 
enured into aa agreement with the Forest Department to conserve the teak 
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forests of their villages on consideration of being allowed to lem the trees for 
rdb , and to take one-third or one-fourth of the net proceeds or the periodical 
fellings. Later on when the Revenue Survey was introduced into these villages, 
the Survey Department entered into similar contracts with the khots at the 
time of the settlement. The exact terms of these agreements will be seen from 
Exhibits 16 to 19 of the Koldba Evidence (Volume IX., pages 243 to 245). 
Mr. Keyser has also placed in our hands an exhaustive report by Mr. Hamilton 
on the subject of these agreements. We have thought it unnecessary to print 
this document as one of the appendices, as it relates for tin most jvart to the 
claims of the khots which have been expressly excluded from the scope of our 
inquiry. We understand that by Government Resolution No. 7863, dated 4th 
October 1884, paragraph 5, quoted by Mr. Sinclair (vide page 290 of Volume 
11), the Conservator ot Forests is vested with discretionary power to renew 
these habuldyate with the heirs of the original executors or not, as may seem 
best. 

18. The main sources of forest revenue in Thdna and KoUIrn in Dr. 
Gibson’s time appear to have been the thinnings of the teak reserves and the 
collections under the fee system which, as explained above, took the place of the 
koldi or van tax. Dr. Gibson, writing in 1856, alludes to tiie system as 
follows (paragraph 144, page 99 of the Hand-book to the Forests of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency) 

“ In 1850 the duties of the Consorvatof were considerably enlarged by reason of tho 
Government having devolved on him tho organisation of a scale of foes on jungle timber. 

" It is here necessary to oxpluin that on tho abolition of the transit duties in 1886, a 
number of levies whioh hod beep previous to that time made on forest, anc^ which wore really 
a seigniorage and had nothing To do with tho transit ddfios oxoept that they had been levied 
by the same establishment, were by mistake abolished and for some years a correspondence 
hud passed through differoufc offices us to tho most eligible mode in which they could be 
re-imposed.” ^ ; 

The Conservator suggested— 

"That tho best plan seemed to bo to impose thorn in suoh form as might bo agroed on 
and that the representations of parties sffoctod by them would soon sorve to indicato wham— 
inequalities existed. 

" This was accordingly done and the f«?o system, as settled in January 1852, has since 
worked satisfactorily, producing a revenue of from Rs. 32,000 to 35,000 per annum. During 
tho year 1856-57 tho farm of tno foes has risen to upwards of Rs. 06,000 per annum.” 

19. (Tho foe system appears to have met with strong local opposition at its 
introduction. In one of his Administration Reports Dr. Gibson alludes to it as 
follows (vide. Forest Administration Reports, 1856-57 to 1859-GO, page 14):— 

. “ Of such clamour wo had an cxuinple in 1851, when tho Gujurdt merchants and others 
in the Sanjao till aka shippod about 300 of tho V&rli tribo for Bombay,.and marshal lod them 
on the steps of the Council room in order to concuss (cooroe f) the Government into a repeal 
of the jungle-fee schemo whioh had just then come into operation, and when I proceeded to 
Banjdn in January 1852, in order to make a final settlement, I was surrounded by some 
thousands of persona, all of them with tho some object, and little disposed to stop short oven 
of personal violonoe. 

" For these roosons I suggested that the measure must be carefully weighed before any 
active proceedings ore entered on in regard to it.” 

20. The conditions of the farm of the right to levy the fees, as eventually 
settled for the Konkan districts, are given in Exhibits 78 and 79 printed at 
pages 166 to 170 of Volume II. From the 4th paragraph of these exhibits 
and paragraph 8 of tho Government Prbcis, it appears that all forest material 
required for local consumption was virtually exempted from the payment of the 
fees and that the latter were almost exclusively levied on wood removed from 
the forests for trade purposes. These exemptions in favour of the local population 
no doubt satisfied all reasonable claims, ana prevented further opposition to the 
system. 

21. The result of the farming of the fee systeih was not however so satis¬ 
factory as Dr. Gibson seems to have thought in 1856. This will be seen clearly 
from the subjoined extracts from Government Resolution No. 3922, dated 2 8 to 
October 1802:— 
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u fjjg lydietn adopted with regard to the collection of these foes woe generally speaking 
to farm tho right to collect them except in lesser divisions, and in particular localities whore 
the collections were mode under direct management by an establishment of karitune and 
peons who were posted at the various points through which the timber and other forest 
produce had to pass. 

«IQ. In the Th&na Collectorate and elsewhere, wherever the right to collect the fees was 
formed, no such assistance (of additional establishment) could be riven to the few peons and 
foresters employed to watch the forests, and the general result of this lax system has been 
most serious on the forest resources, it being the general complaint everywhere tlint nil 
valuablo timber has nearly disappeared and that the supplies of firewood and other timber 
are being rapidly cleared away. 

« 17 . Owing to the growing soarcity of timber and the extensive demand for wood of 
all descriptions for building and railway purposes, prices have within the Inst few years so 
risen as to hold out Immense temptations to every one permitted to fell timber, or to enter 
the forests, to turn their opportunity to the best account. Not only is timber clandestinely 
removed from the forests, but the felling is conducted in the most reckless and waste¬ 
ful manner, and to such an extent has the devastating process boen carried that serious 
apprehensions are entertained that if the forests are not more strictly conserved than they 
have hitherto been, end the Conservator's Department placed on an efficient footing to cope 
with the evil, the supplies of timber will fail altogether " 

22, Previous to this Government in 1860 directed the abolition of the 

practice of farming the levy of fees, and authorized in its place a system of direct 
collections by the agency of the forest subordinates. In the Resolution of 1862 
above quoted, the fee system was finally condemned for the reasons stated, and 
it was directed that in future a)1 fellings to supply the trade should be carried out 
department-ally. j 

23, Our attention has been drawn to several orders issued between 1847 
and 1862 with the object of encouraging the people to plant trees, and of pre¬ 
venting the destruction of timber and firewood reserve^ by recklesB lopping of 
troeB for rdb. We will note the most important of these orders. 

The circular of the Military Board holding out inducements to people to plant 
trees In waste and occupied lands will be referred to again in Chapter VII. 

In his circular of the 12th August 1847 the Collector allowed the looping of 
trees in shiiMd lands for tdhdl but forbade the cutting of promising or full grown 
timber Wees. 

In 1849 a general proclamation was issued to the effect that the people 
might cut trees other than teak and blackwood for agricultural purposes (vide 
Bassein MAmlatdfir’s statement at page 120 of Volume II). 

In 1852 lopping of teak for tdhdl was prohibited for tho first time. 

In 1853 a circular order was issued directing that in lopping am, khair 
and ten other specified kinds of treeB, the most promising shoots should be left 
-uninjured. * 

In 1838 a similar order was issued forbidding people from pollarding dr 
felling trees in their shinddd lands. 

In 1859 (vide Exhibit No. 56, pago 152 of Volume II.) tlie Collector issued 
a circular in substitution of a former one on the same subject. By this new 
circular the rayats were allowed to lop branches of trees other than teak and 
blackwood and to cut shrubs, Ac., oh rdb lands. Side branches of teak and blaok- 
wood trees were ordered not to be out except under the guidance of the peons of 
the Forest Department 

24, In 1862 tho forest establishments in Thilna and Kolaba were revised 
and strengthened, and placed under the immediate charge of separate officers. 
The stricter conservancy which resulted from this step led, as shown in the 
Prfccis, to numerous complaints both on the part of local residents and merchants 
supplying the Bombay market with ftiel. In 1863 the whole forest question in 
Th&na was referred for inquiry to a committee. The results of the work of this 
committee, and of all measures subsequently taken for the protection of the 
forests of the North Konkan, will be duly noticed later on in examining the claims 
of the local residents under each separate head of our inquiry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR LOCAL SUPPLY. 

Section I. 

0 rating. 

1. Up to the time of the introduction of the Survey Settlement into the 
North Konhan districts no attempt appears to have been made either by the 
British Government or its predecessors to define any particular areas of waste 
lands within which the cattle belonging to the inhabitants should be allowed 
free grasing. 

2. The Revenue Cofnmissioner in 1844, in submitting his report, as to the 
practice regarding the provision of grazing for cattle in different districts of 
wh&t was then the Southern Division of the Presidency, has stated 1 : " under 
former Governments certain portions of land would appear to have been set 
apart for the village cattle, but it is not to be deduced from the existing village 
records that such appropriations were general, or that they were made upon any 
fixed principle.” As far however as the Konkan districts are concerned there 
is nothing in the evidence before us to warrant the inference that any such 
allotments of land for the village cattle were made or recognized under former 
Governments. It may therefore be assumed, as contended by the Memorialists, 
that the herds of the villagers had the free run of^ all lands not at any given 
time appropriated for cultivation or other purpose*, or reserved as Government s 
kurans , i.e., valuable pastures in which the right of grazing or cutting grass is, 
according to long established custom, farmed by the State. 

3. As a general rule only lands which yield a superior quality of grass 
have been reserved .os kurans and excluded froin the area available for cultiva¬ 
tion. In the villages of the Deccan plains much valuable land of this description 
has been so reserved from ancient times. In the Konkan, although coarse grass 
grows abundantly throughout the tract, there are very few kurans as understood 
in the Deccan, and the few there are owe their value more to their proximity to 
the populous city of Bombay than to the quality of their grass. Writiiigln 
1841 the Revenue Commissioner observed*: “ Owing to the abundance of forage 
in the Th&na Collectorate no revenue appears to nave been derived from the 
farm of the grass Ifinds in any but a few spots in the immediate vicinity of 
Bombay.” 

4. As the area under cultivation was more or less in any given year so must 
the area available to the local population for free pasturage have varied. Except 
perhaps in Salsette there can practically have been no other limit to free graz¬ 
ing than that imposed by cultivation. 

5. On the other hand there is good reason to suppose that wherever prac¬ 
ticable the Mardtha Government, in accordance with its usual custom, levied 
tolls or fees on strangers who sent cattle from other districts to graze in the v 
Konkan. Vanchardi, or the lovy of fees on cattle for grazing, was a recognized 
mode of raising revenue from non-resident cattlc-owncrs and professional graziers. 
As regards Salsette special allusion to this tax is made in Regulation I. of 1808, 
which gives in detail the revenue history of that island. Section IX. describes 
the new taxes introduced by the Mardthds shortly after the conquest 
of Salsette from the Portuguese, in 1737, to compensate for the loss caused 
by the desertion of the inhabitants. Amongst these sew levies are mentioned 
u van charray ”, or fee for the grazing of cattle; buff sum penda and gavatt, 
or duty on the export of straw and hay; poin gavatt, i.e., the rent of hay 
grounds let out to the highest bidder, Ac. Salsette became British territory 
in 1774 The decline in the prosperity of the island owing to revolutions, 
desertion of inhabitants, excessive taxation, injudicious farming of lands to the 
highest bidders and other causes, necessitated radical changes in the revenue 
system. Under the recommendations which were approved in 1797,. many of 
the old taxes were abolished. Amongst those then retained, however, were 

1 Precis of Correspondence, Volume IV., page 5. 

* No. 877 of 28rd March 1841, vid* paragraph 5 at Precis (Volnme IV., page 4). 
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(vide clause 5 of Section XXX.) vancharray or pasturage and voin gavatt, or hay 
tax. Subsequently in 1805 the vancharray was abolished for special reasons 
in Salsette as appears from Section LIV. “ It was found,” we there read, 

" to consist in a toll collected at the rate of half a rupee on every unhired 
bullock, he or she buffaloes or horses, and of twenty-eight reas (of which four 
hundred make a rupee) on every hired bullock, Ac., sent across from Bombay 
to graze in the divisions of Btindra and Kurla.” These restrictions “ appearing 
to militate against the spirit of the system for the establishment of a free inter- 
Oourse between the islands ” were consequently removed. Voin gavatt, however, 

*or the letting of grass lancjp ( kurans) to the highest bidder remained a part of 
the system in Salsette as elsewhere. 

6. We may assume that all persons bringing cattle from other districts 
were liable to pay vanchardi fees, wherever these were in force. Professional S ra,lert * 
graziers residing in the district in addition to paying vanchardi fees were sub¬ 
jected to a further levy under the name of (loop), a duty (vide Section XV.) 

“ of from six to eight rupees on each maund of ghee brought down for sale by 
the milk-men who live in the hills.” 1 Toop Y was one of the recognized taxes 
everywhere under the Maratha Government and was one of those specially 
retained in 1797. 

7. Beyond the facts above stated there is nothing ii\ evidence before the 
Commission to show how the grazing privileges of the inhabitants were regulat¬ 
ed up to the time of the introduction of the Survey. 

To Bum up, we know that certain pasture lands (kurans) were from Recapitulation, 

anciont times reserved by. the State and farmed to the highest bidders ; that 
waste lands which would otherwise have been available for grazing were from 
time to time, according to demand, assigned or appropriated for cultivation, 
whether permanent or temporary; that non-resident oattle owners and profes¬ 
sional graziers, whether settled or nomadic in their habits, were, as a rule, liable 
to pay fof pasturage ( vanchardi ) ; that a duty was levied on the export of hay 
from the district (bus mm gavatt) ; and that a tax was imposed on the sale of 
clarified butter (toop). We infer also from the absence of any evidence to the 
pontrary that the agricultural population had, previous to the Survey, the free 
use for grazing purposes of all unappropriated and unreserved waste lands, and that 
whatever arrangements they may have made inter se for the exercise of this 
privilege or user were dictated solely by local custom and convenience, and 
oarried out without interference by the State. 
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8 . Wo have next to consider how former usage as regards grazing in Assignment* of 
the Konkan districts was affected by the operations of the Kevenue Survey wast f l* nd * *? r 
between 1854 and 1876. The Settlement Reports of the different tdlukda make * he 

no special mention of the assignment of lands for grazing or other purposes, such 
assignments being always considered as subsidiary arrangements to be carried 
out at or after the announcement of the rates by the Settlement Officer. The 
survey records, however, show in detail how the waste lands of each village 
were then treated and the uses to which they were assigned. The various 
remarks in the village registers specifying the uses to which Buch lands are to 
be applied are quoted in the evidence given by the mdmlatddra of the different 
tdlukda. These remarks present an extraordinary variety of expression in the 
words used to convey apparently identical meanings, which can only be accounted 
for on the presumption that the entries were made at different times by different 
writers without previous consultation, and with little or no idea as to the import¬ 
ance which might in after-years be attached to minute verbal distinctions. 


9. Setting aside minor differences we find some waste, lands set apart 
exclusively lor forests; some for forests and grazing combined; the grazing being 
in most cases declared free and in a few cases available only on payment; some 
for free grazing alone; some for sale of pasturage or grass; ana others for no 
specified purpose. 

The lands set apart for Government forests exclusively are described as 
aarkdri rdn or rdnrakshandkade, literally, “ for preservation of forest” The area 
coming under this category is comparatively small. It includes the Imperial 
s 1417—8 
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forests demarcated either at the time of the Survey or subsequently by officers 
appointed to carry out the recommendations of the Forest Committee of 1808. 
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GbAuio. 10. A very large area of land, however, was assigned for forests and grating 

Alignment of combined, the forest to be protected being declared to consist either of took alone 
l»nd« for forest or of trees generally, e.g., “ rdnrak*hai\ or sdgrakshan karun gure mophat duirdvi” 
snd rising com- < e>> « cattle to be grated free, preserving the 'forest' or the ‘ teak V In some 
® d * inetanoes similar entries have been made omitting the word “ movhat ”, meaning 

_ “ free.” In others it is expressly stated that the grating is to be sold, e.g., ** edged* 
kherii karun vanchordicha ieldo kardea ”, i.e., “ reserving the teak the grating to 
be sold hy auction.” There is yet another class of lands in which grating and forest 
conservancy go together, via, the areas set apart at or shortly after the Survey 
as village forests. These forest lands are described as " gdvbhdg” or “ gdvche 
rdn ” as distinguished from Imperial reserves. Orating is not always referred 
to in the remarks made opposite lands so described in the registers. As it was 
well understood by all concerned that one of the chief objects of setting apart 
lands as village reserves was to provide free grating for the village cattle, it was 
probably considered unnecessary to mention the fact 


Assignment of 11. Other lands again were set apart for grating exclusively without any 
lands for gnwing directions as to the preservation of the tree-growth thereon. Those lands in 
only ‘ which the grating was to be disposed of by auction Or by levy of fees are describ¬ 

ed variously, as “ vanchardi ”, meaning literally “ forest grating”, but always 
understood as land in which the grating is to be sold ; “ 6m khapdeha darsdl gav - 
tdche leldv kardve, ” i.e., “ unappropriated land, the gross to be annually sold by 
auction”; “ kurau” (in Salsotte only^, “ pasture land” ; Ac., Ac. When 
lands have been assigned for free grazing exclusively, the entries in the register 
show a similar variety of expression. Sometimes the word “ gurcharan ” is used 
alone, meaning literally cattle grating, but implying like its synonym in the 
Deccan, gdirdn , that the pasturage is free for the village oattle. In other cases 
the word “ mophat ”, i.e. “ free”, is specially introduced, e. a., U gure mophab chdrdvif 
i.e., “cattle to be grated free” ; gnreharanie mophat dila dhe, i.e., "given for 
free grazing” ; Ac., Ac. Marsh lands as well as hills have in many instances 
been assigned for grazing—the word u mophat ” or free being sometimes entered 
and sometimes omitted—, as well os for standing grounds for cattle, e.g., " khdjan 
pdnthal ydnt gure chdrdvi ,” i.e., “ marsh or boggy land, cattle to be grazed in it; 
“ khdiandkade, ydnt gure mophat phivdoi ”, i.e., “ marsh land, cattle to roam free 
in it”; “ khdjandchi jdga anlyds gure phirdytis rahdvi, varkandchi axel tar gure 
mophat chdrdvi," i.e., “ if marsh land, for oattle to roam in, if varkue (upland) 
cattle to graze free.” 

Waste lands not - 12. The remaining waste lands which are not set apart either for forest or 

specially assigned grazing or for standing grounds for cattle, are described variously as “ khdjan ,” ».«.* 
lor grating or “marsh land”; “oshxk bxndkdri,” i.e., “unassessedwaste”; “pariyh”,i.e., “unoccupied 
other purposes, was ^ e *'. £ Ci( & c< I n the Deccan ami Southern Marjitha districts the grazing of all 

unassessed waste lands not specially described as “ gdirdn ” and thus set apart for 
free grazing is in accordance with tne rules on the subject sold by auction to the 
highest bidder whether the registers contain a direction to do so or not. In Thina, 
however, as we learn from the mdmlatddrs evidence, the practice has always 
been from the introduction of the Survey up to the present time not to sell tne 
grazing of any unassessed waste lands not taken up for Imperial forests unless 
the register contains a special injunction to that effect or unless the land is 
described as “l uron” or “ vanchardi,” Ac., terms implying that it is customary to sell 
the grass or grazing. The only probable explanation of this difference in practioe 
that occurs to us is that owing to the abundance of forage available in Thdna, 
both in the hill lands allotted for cultivation and to provide ash manure for rice 
fields, and in the extensive areas assigned for free grazing, the pasturage of the 
remaining waste area was found to be practically unsaleable. 

13. It has been noted above as regards the lands assigned for grazing in 
Thina, whether exclusively or in combination with forest conservancy, that in 
qpme instances the word * mophat ,’ * freeis inserted, while in others it is omitted. 
11 has been contended that the entry of this word in some cases implies that its omission 
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in other cases was intentional: or in other words that while free grazing was Cha pter IV. 

( promised in certain lands, grazing only was guaranteed as regarding other similar * 

andB, without any promise that it should be enjoyed free. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the manner in which these entries have evidently been made, we cannot 
believe that the Survey officers intended that there should be any distinction 
whatever between the lands described as * gnrehamikade ' or ' gui e chdrdvi and be placed on cer- 
others similar in all respects described as ‘ gurcharnikade mophat' and 'qure mo- tain word* need in 
phat chdrdvi * Where it was customary that the grazing should be soid, and it “° n t 7 ^ r . 
was intended that that custom should be continued, the land is either called f©r grunng. . 

* kuran' or 'vanchardi*, with or without additional words referring to disposal by 
auction, or else without being described as' kuran ’ or 1 vanchardi \ an express direc¬ 
tion is given to sell the grazing by auction. The word * gurcharan * like the word 
* gdirdn ' clearly refers to free grazing only, and is always understood in this sense. 

In the Government Resolution on grazing, No. 7467 of 15th September 1885, 

* gdirdn * is used thus as denoting free grazing land. Whore the word ‘ gdirdn ’ 
or its exoot equivalent * gurcharan ’ is used the addition of any word such as 
1 mophat* signifying ‘gratis’ is redundant and unnecessary and its omission is of no 
importance. Thus ‘ gurcharan 1 and ‘ gurcharnikade mophat as used in the survey 
registers, are expressions of precisely similar import. Nor do we consider that 
even where the particular word 1 gurcharan * is not used that any distinction was 
meant to be made between lands assigned respectively for grazing underthe entries 
gure chdrdv »\and gure mophat chdrdvi, because we believe, as above stated, that 
where it was intended to sell the grass or grazing of any land either an express 
direction was given to do so,or else the land was described os ‘ kuran ’ or ‘ vanchardi', 
terms dearly implying suoh intention. 

14. We have stated our conclusion that previous to the Survey all un¬ 
appropriated and unreserved waste lands were used by the people for free grazing. 

\ In lieu of these undefined and shifting areas liable at all times to be encroached on 
by cultivation the Survey assigned wherever available specia areas in each vil- 
| tage for freo grazing for the cattle of tlnvt village, no portion of which free graz- ^buiiaul ft 5 f^ 
1 ing area could be appropriated for cultivation or other purposes inconsistent with ceptional caew, 
the object of the assignment without the special sanction of the Revenue Commis- not M a ru e 
sioner. In making such special assignments the Survey officers no doubt gave 
due consideration to-existing village customs. It is important, however, to note, 
with reference to tho claims of the inhabitants generally, that, except in a few 
special casos, the Survey officers have made no provision for tho froo grazing of 
the cattle of any one village beyond the boundaries of that village. In three or 
four instances which have been brought to our notice, the survey papers ex¬ 
pressly Btato that a particular block of freo pasture land is open to the cattle of 
one or more neighbouring villages. Where, however, this arrangement has been 
inode it is usually found that the village in which the assignment has been made 
haa no resident population, its fields being cultivated by persons residing in the 
neighbouring village or villages for whose use the free grazing lands are set apart. 
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15. In some cases also where the Hurvo} r allotments for free grazing proved 
insufficient for the villages for whose use they were assigned, additional.lands 
were given for grazing on nominal assessment, the land being entered in the 
name of some leading man on behalf of the village. We learn from paragraph 

v w irr at 27 of Mr. Loch’s report No. 1713 of 31st March 1885 
Vo ., page . ^hat ^ese additional assignments were made chiefly 
in Panvel and Kalyiin. 

16. The proportion which the total area assigned in the Thdna District for 
free grazing at the Survey bears to the total waste area cannot be accurately- 
ascertained, although we Know it must have been very large. The reason for 

| this is that in the course of the demarcation of forest lands, which was carried on Curtailment of 
from time to time between the introduction of the Survey and the passing of the free gracing ar©M 
Forest Act of 1878, certain areas of land assigned for free grazing at the Survey 
were included together with other unassigned waste lands in Imperial reserves, ; n Jh e Forest de- 
and removed fVom the list of free grazing lands. In such cases fresh pages giving m*rc*tion effect- 
effect to the changes have been substituted for the old ones in the survey suds ^ d tro ^ et T? en 
or registers, and no record of the purpose to which such lands were originally JJj e M(1 

applied ren&ina. When free grazing lands were converted into village forests the pacing of the 
by the demarcating officer, the area available for free pasturage was in no way Forest Act 
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curtailed But whatever area out of lands formerly assigned for free grazing, 
either exclusively or in combination with forest conservancy was included in 
Imperial reserves, remained free grazing land no longer, the grazing of the Im¬ 
perial reserves being sold by auction by the Collectors* orders from and after 
1871. We conclude, nowever, that the area thus absorbed was too small to cause 
inconvenience or provoke complaint, for we cannot find anything in the memo¬ 
rials or in the witnesses’ statements to Bhow that the demarcation of forests 
effected prior to the passing of the Forest Act was looked upon at the time, or 
‘is now considered, as a grievance, ' The general tenor of the evidence leads us to 
think on the contrary that these arrangements were cheerfully acquiesced in by 
the inhabitants. 

17. We have next to consider the action taken in 1879 as regards the In-1 
elusion of waste lands in Reserved and Protected forests consequent on the passing, 
of the Forest Act and how the arrangements for free grazing made at tne Sur¬ 
vey were thereby affected. The following statement has been compiled from 
detailed lists furnished by the Forest Settlement Officer of Thiina:— 
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18. We find from the above that the total area of land assigned for free graz¬ 
ing at the Survey, whether exclusively or in combination with forest conservancy 
in the ten tdlukda which now form the Thiina Collectorate, exclusive of the MokhAria 


pe/a,was 660,485 acres. Of this total area 472,790 acres belong to villages which 
have contributed lands to the Reserved and Protected forests as now constituted 
under Act VII; of 1878, and the remainder 187,695 acres to other villages. Out of 
the 472,790 acres included in forest villages 401,566 acres or nearly 85 per cent, 
have been notified as Reserved and Protected forests under Sections 84,19, and 28 
of the Act, leaving 71,224 acres only outside forest boundaries. In framing the 
listB of lands which were notified as forests in the Gazette of 6th March 1879, those 
lands wihch had been previously demarcated or set apart as Imperial and village re¬ 
serves were included in ‘ Reserved/ forests, while all other available waste areas were, 
we understand, provisionally constituted Protected forests, leaving the question 
of their retention as Protected forests or their conversion into Reserved forests 
or their exclusion from forest limits to be determined subsequently after the 
further necessary inspection and inquiry. 

19. The area of the free grazing land thus included in forests of one or 
other description, viz., 401,566 acres, amounts to about 50 per cent of the total - 
forest area of the district In the re-distributions Which have since been effected 
and are still being made as a result of the inquiries and recommendations of the 
Forest Settlement and Demarcation Officers, more or less of this land has been 
or will be excluded from forests on account of its being isolated or useless for 
purposes of forest conservancy, or because its retention as forest will be incon¬ 
venient to the villagers. But we may assume that when the final demarcation 
of all the tdlukda has been effected on the principles hitherto adopted, the total 
area of what was formerly assigned for free grazing at the Survey, which will he 
retained as Reserved or Protected forest, will not fall far short of four lacs of acres. 

20. The enjoyment of the free grazing of the lands, viz., 187,695 acres 
belonging to villages which have not contributed any land to forests and of the 
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lands disforested since 1879, has, of course, been in no way limited by the opera¬ 
tion of the rules and executive orders for the management of similar lands 
Included in forests. We must now examine the various orders passed sinoe 
1879 to regulate the uses of the free grazing areas which it was decided to retain 
as Reserved or Protected forests, after final settlement and demarcation in the 
Thana and KoUba districts. 


Chapter IT, 
Baonos I. 
Gusto. 


21. The first orders regarding free grazing in forests which we have to 
bote are those contained in Government Resolution No. 1203 of the 14th Feb- 

ruary 1883 dealing with the report of Forest Settle¬ 
rs o nme I V., page 1 . men t Qffi cer 0 f KoUba on the AlibAg tdluka. By 

these orders the permanent residents of forest villages, that is, villages whose 
lands have been taken for inolusion in forest, are allowed “ to graze their cattle 
free in the unclosed portion of the forest blocks in which are incorporated the 
forest lands of their villages.” They may also cut grass for their own use from 
the unclosed forests and iTora the. dosed forests also should the Forest authori¬ 
ties see no objection. Dhangars, a class of professional graziers, are also allowed 
free grazing in the unclosed forest for cattle bond Jid* their own property, if re¬ 
sidents of a forest village. Other professional graziers and residents of villages 
which do not contribute land to any forest block, are allowed to graze their cattle 
in unclosed forests on payment of certain prescribed fees and not otherwise, due 
arrangements being made for giving grazing tickets to such persons as require 
them. The area of the forest which may be closed at any one time in this 
tdluka is fixed by the some Resolution at one-half in the case of the Kankeshvar 
block and one-fourth in the other blocks. 


Orders regulat¬ 
ing grasing in 
forest passed on 
•ettiftnent re¬ 
ports, Ac., bo- 
tween 1879 and 
1880. 

Tdluka Alibig- 


22. The chief points to note about these orders are, that instead of giving 
free grazing to resident forest villages in the particular areas previously assigned 
for this purpose, the unclosed forest areas, whether more or less than the areas 
of old free grazing land included in the forests, are declared available for free 
grazing; that the concession is not limited to the unclosed forest contained 
within the boundaries of the village in which the concessionaries reside, but ex¬ 
tends to the open portions of the entire forest block; that the privilege is given 
to the residents of a forest village provided any land from that village has been 
tnoluded in forests, whether such lands form part or not of what was previously 
assigned for free grazing at the Survey. On the other hand persons who reside 
In a village which does not contribute land to a forest block but who cultivate 
land in a village which does, are denied the privilege of free grazing in forests. 


23. In dealing with the Forest Settlement of the Panvel tdluka, then 
tv forming part of the Thana Collectorate, Government 

VuU Volume IV.. page 149. fa yJS ^lution No. 7579 of 10th October 1883, 

repeated the same orders, the only modification being as regards Dhangars. Pro¬ 
fessional graziers of this elass resident in a forest village are allowed under the 
Panvel orders to graze their cattle free in the unclosed forests if they hold land 
assessed at Rs. 20 per annum and upwards, and if they hold no land at all or 
land bearing less than Rs. 20 annual assessment, have to pay fees. It is not, 
however, stated whether this rule regarding Dhangars is to be of general appli¬ 
cation, or to be aplied in the Panvel tdluka only. The wild trikes have also 
under this Resolution the privilege of cutting and removing grass for sale from 
the forests free of charge. 


Panvel Tdluka. 


24. By Government Resolution No. 2988 of 9th April 1884, vide Volume SilaeHe Tdluka— 
IV, pages 162-164, the grazing privileges granted in Panvel are extended to the proposed closure 
Salsette tdluka With the important limitation that no grazing is to be permitted tnfl! 

even in the unclosed areas of forests between May 16th and September 15th. September 15 th. 
This appears to be the first instance in whioh the expediency of olosure of pasture 
lands during the rainy season to prevent destruction of the growing orop has been 
asserted. We find, however, from a supplementary Resolution on the settlement 
of Salsette, No. 2831 of the 8th April 1885, ( vide Volume IV, pages 165 to 166) 
that this proposal was abandoned as impracticable on the recommendation of the 
Forest Settlement Offioer, oonourred in by the Conservator of Forests and the 
Divisional Forest Offioer, 
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Cha pter 17. 

Ssctiox I. . 25. grazing privileges conceded in Panvd were afterwards extended 

Grasing. m auocession to the other settled tdlukds, pit,, Bhivandi (Government Reso- 

Bxteiuiioa of lution No - 5251 of lst 1884), Kaijat (Government Resolution No. 8018 of 
aimiUr privilege* 10th October 1884) and KalyAn (Government Resolution No. 3890 of 14th May 
to Bhivandi, Kat- 1885.) (Vide Volume IV, pages 167 to 170, 173 to 176, and 180 to 183.1 

jab ana Kalyas. " ' 

Baaeein Tdluka. In dealing with the Bassein tdluka (Government Resolution No. 5919 of 
12th July 1885) the same orders are repeated with a declaration that “ the 
object to be attained is to provide an equivalent for any free gracing area hitherto 
lawfully enjoyed.’* It may be noted, however, that in none of the Resolution* 
following that on the Panvel tdluka is any further mention made as to the 
enjoyment of the privilege of free gracing by Dhangars resident in forest 
villages. Bv paragraph 10 of the Resolution on the Bassein tdluka u the in¬ 
habitants of forest villages, not being professional graziers ” are permitted to 
graze their cattle and cat grass free of charge in the unclosed reserves, while 
“ professional graziers and inhabitants of non-forest villages may, provided suffici¬ 
ent grazing is available for their cattle in addition to those of tne forest villages,’* 
graze their cattle in the same areas on payment of moderate fees. The extension of 
the privilege of free grazing to Dhangars residing in forest villages in Panvel and 
holding land bearing an annual assessment of Rs. 20 and upwards, appears thus 
either to have been lost sight of or to have been considered unnecessary in the 
remaining tdlukds. 

26. The Bassein orders contain the further important declaration that “ the 
Governor in Council concurs with the Collector in thinking that the grass and 
grazing on the old gurcharan lands included in forest should not be sold by 
auction by the Forest Department, where such a course would unduly interfere 
with the sufficient supply of the requirements of the forest villagers in respect 
of grazing and grass for their cattle and rob." 

Effect* of the 27. In judging how far the free pasturage provided for forest villages 
system prescribed under the system above described is a fair equivalent or not for that previously 
b as8ed be on° the en j°y e( ^ under the arrangements made at the Survey, several mattera have to be 
Ferost setSemeut taken into account. Obviously the first factor in the calculation is the proportion 
reports as oom- which the area of land assigned for free grazing at the Survey and included in 
pored with the an y forest block bears to the area which under the sanctioned proposals will 
mode at° the Stir- a ^ wa y a remain open for grazing in that block. In determining how much of each 
re j block may be closed at any given time local circumstances and necessities have 

of courso boon considered, and os a result the proportion to be closed varies con¬ 
siderably in the different blocks. The whole of certain bdbhul rosorvesin Salsette 
and the whole of the reserves in 5 villages of Kalydn may bo closed. In other 
blocks of Reserved forests the proportion which may be closed is fixed at from 
one-sixth to one-half. Similarly the proportion of Protected forest blocks which 
may be closed varies from nothing to one-half. 

28. Those arrangements as to closure will probably be modified consider¬ 
ably to suit the exigencies of working plans to be hereafter introduced. Up to 
the present time no attempt has, we believe, been made to define the particular 
portions of the different blocks to be first placed under closure, but the grazing 
or grass of certain parts of the forest approximately equal in area to the propor¬ 
tion allowed to be closed has been in some places sold by auction instead of being 
given for the exclusive use of the villages concerned. Whether this action has 
resulted or not in a curtailment of the area of free grazing land previously 
enjoyed depends as regards each of the villages concerned, on whether the open 
area of the block to which they may be attached is greater or less than the area 
of old free grazing land which they have contributed to the formation of that 
block. 

29. Some villages would ho doubt gain and others lose by the arrange¬ 
ment. Lotus assume for example that to forma forest block of 6,000 acres, 
village A. has contributed 5,000 acres of its former gurcharan , and villages .B 
and U. 400 acres each, of similar lands; while from another village D. 200 acres 
of land set aside as Imperial forest at the Survey, have been taken, leaving 

• its former gurchafan untouched. Let us further suppose one-third of the 
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whole block or 2,000 acres to be closed, leaving two-thirds or 4,000 acres always 
open for the free grazing of the cattle of the residents of these four villages. It 
ia clear that village D. will profit greatly by the arrangement For while it 
retains its free user over the whole area allotted to it for free grazing at the 
Survey, none of which is included in the forest block, it acquires the further 
brivilege of free grazing in 4,000 acres of forest close at hand. Villages B. and 
C. also gain considerably. For the 400 acres of gurcharan which they each con¬ 
tribute to the block, they acquire free grazing privileges in ten times the area. 
On the other hand the area of free grazing available for village A. is reduced from 
0,000 to 4,000 acres. 


Chapter IV. 

StCTIOll 1. 
Gkaxirq, 


80. On the whole we are inclined to believe that the system would provide 
a fair equivalent for what waa'previously enjoyed, at any rate as far as the area of 
pasture land is conoemed. If we assume that the total area of forest reserves in 
the Thdna district will amount to 800,000 acres, that about one-half of this area 
will consist of land set apart for free grazing at the Survey, and that two-thirds 
of the entire forest area can always be kept open for free grazing, the total area 
of land available for free grazing for the cattle of the forest villagers will exceed 
that formerly enjoyed under the survey assignments by 133,300 a<res. 


81. Area however ib not the only factor in determining whether the system 
gives a fair equivalent; for the grazing of the open forest will not be exclusively 
at the disposal of the forest villagers. The cattle of non-forest villagers and pro¬ 
fessional graziers will also he admitted on payment of fees and the advantage 
gained by having an increased area of pasturage may be lost if more fodder is 
consumed by fee paying cattle than is produced by the additional area thrown 
open. Probably however any loss thus caused to forest villagers would be more 
than made up, if they were allowed tho exclusive privilege of removing the gross 
from the dosed portions of all reserves other than valuable kurans. 

82. As above stated the orders relatingto grazing in the various Resolutions ordeA 

on the forest settlement reports of ThAna andKoliiba have not hitherto been JJ^in'fbresSTS 
fully carried out, because the arrangements for closure are still incomplete. Re- 

vised orders regulating free grazing and grazing on payment of foes in forest 1885. 

Vid* Volume IV page 142. aroas bavo since been issued for general guidance 
’ . ’ under Government Resolution No. 7 467 of 15th 

September 1885. The ohief points to be noted as regards these fresh instructions 
are as follows:— 

Annual auctions of the right to graze and cut grass are to be generally 
discontinued, " except in tho case of any really valuable grasR kurans where 
it has been customary to sell tho grass and grazing by auotion.” 

Farts of the forests may be closed if planting was commenced and is 
going on, or will be commenced immediately, or if the preservation of young 
trees require* it, until such time as they can be opened to grazing with 
safety and advantage. 

If the area thus thrown open was formerly free grazing land, or if it has 
been so assigned as an equivalent for other free grazing land taken into forost 
and included in the closed area, grazing therein will be permitted free of 
ohargs. In other oases fees will he oharged, to be fixed by the Collector with 
the approval of the Commissioner. 

In other parts of the forest, that is, those ** which are not yet ocoupied 
for the purpose of forest conservancy by the Forest officers, or where 
grazing oannot any longer do any harm to the trees ” free grazing will also 
be allowed if the (and was formerly assigned for that purpose; or-—an impor¬ 
tant provision—** where the Revenue officers declare free grazing to be needed 
by the villagers for agricultural purposes, or to be the equivalent of former free 
grazing or gdirdn.*' It is further provided that fees may be charged in the 
non-gdirdn parts if the Revenue officers declare this course advisable. 

The oarrying out of the regulations as regards free grazing is entrusted 
to the village officers of the villages in whioh the privileges are conceded. 
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A maximum rata, ■where fees are charged, of 4 anna* for a buffalo, I 
annas for a cow or bullock, and 1 anna for a sheep or goat, where the latter art 
admitted, is prescribed, Government reserving the right of imposing highet 
fees. 

Forest guards are not to interfere with herds unless trespassing in 
closed areas, and any irregularities as regards grazing in unclosed areas am 
to he reported to the Revenue authorities. 

All reserved forests except the portions closed for planting, Ac., are to 
be open to free and fee grazing from 1st June to 1st February unless 
special circumstances render such a course undesirable. 


Lastly, the orders are declared to refer to agricultural cattle only, 
cattle kept for profit or trade paying higher rates according to the value of 
the grazing supplied. 

83. We shall have occasion to allude to these orders again in making our 
recommendations for the final settlement of the question in the Thdna and Kol&h* 
districts. It is sufficient to observe here that on comparing these orders with 
those previously issued on the settlement reports, we find that the chief changes 
which will follow are first, the discontinuance of annual auctions of grazing in 
forest except in the case of valuable kurana ; secondly, the closure of all forest 
against free or fee grazing from February to Hap inclusive. It has also to be 
noted that free grazing is not necessarily to be given to forest villages over the 
whole of the unclosed portion of the block to which they have contributed land, 
as was provided in the orders passed on the settlement reports, but only where 
the open area consists of what was formerly free grazing land, or what may 
now be allotted as free grazing land either in lieu of such Sand taken into forest 
and included in the closed area, or on consideration of agricultural needs. Aa 
no fixed limit is prescribed aa regards the proportion of Keserved forests to be 
closed and kept open at any time by the above orders, it may be assumed that 
the special arrangements for the forests of the settled tdlufcda i of Th&na and 
K.oUW previously made remain unaltered. 

34. We have shown above how the former customs of the people as re¬ 
gards grazing in waste lands have been affected from time to time oy the oper¬ 
ations of the Revenue Survey and by the regulations ensuing from stricter forest 
conservancy. We will now examine the claims of the inhabitants and the 
position of Government as regards the disposal of all waste lands. 

Claim* of the 35. In their memorial to the Vioerov the inhabitants of Thdna of all class- 
iafesfcittai*. es claim to have exercised and enjoyed from time immemorial the right and * 
privilege, among others, of grazing their cattle “in the village public and Gov¬ 
ernment waste, pasture and forestland.” They state further that this right has 
been recognized and maintained both under the present and former Governments 
by proclamations, resolutions, legislative enactment#, Survey Settlements and 
decisions of the civil courts. 

36. The general claim thus advanced to a free me by all the inhabitants of 
towns, villages and jungles, of all waste lands in the district of whatsoever de¬ 
scription and wheresoever situated, is not, however, judging from the prayer 
accompanying the memorial and the evidence offered to the Commission, quite 
so sweeping a one as it would at first sight appear. From the vague way in 
which the claim is expressed in paragraph 4. of the memorial, it might appear for 
example as if residents of Bandra considered themselves entitled by virtue of 
their residence in the Thdna district to graze theft cattle free in old Imperial 
reserves of Mokhdda, Bat in paragraph 28, clause 3a, the memorialists only ask 
“ that such villages as have no forests of their own may be at liberty to resort” 
for tfce purposes stated, including the taking of grass for agricultural wanta, 
M to such forests as they have hitherto been accustomed to resort to/ In other 
words if by long established and clearly proved custom, the people of one village, 
having insufficient grass land within their own limits, have resorted for gram 
wyji grazing without charge to the waste lands of another village, the continuance 
pf that oustom should be authorized* 
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87. Nor do the inhabitants generally claim free grazing in all lands. They Chaptw IT- 

ask (vidt clause 8 of paragragh 28) “ that Tillage sites and pastures Bhould be Ssomarl. 

free to the villagers,” adding “ that this will remove all inducement or temptation Ommo. 
to go to the Reserved forest to supply their wants.” And again in clause 10, 
they ask “that the right to graze their cattle and cut grass, &c., from the village 
pastures may be restored.” 


88. The complaints as regards grazing may therefore be reduced to two 
heads. First, that large areas of old free pasture land have been wrongly includ¬ 
ed within forest limits, and secondly, that the inhabitants of villages having no 
forest within their limits are no longer allowed to graze their cattle free, according 1 
to former custom, in the pasture lands of other villages. 


Nature of com¬ 
plaint* against 
graaing regula¬ 
tions. 


89. The first complaint is undoubtedly a very just and reasonable one, if Inclusion of 
the Memorialists can show that the inclusion in forests of lands assigned for free fr®® paetnre lands 
grazing at the Survey has resulted or is likely to result in a diminution of the foreBt * 
supply or deterioration in the quality of the fodder required and hitherto obtain¬ 
ed free for the support of cattle kept by them for agriculture, or purposes sub¬ 
sidiary to agriculture. 


40. A 5 w individual witnesses have complained that even when no 
closure has been attempted .they have been prevented from taking their cattle 
to graze in the old free grazing lands of their villages which have been included 
in wrests. Such interference, if there has been any, is in no way warranted by 
the standing orders, and can only have occurred, if it has occurred at all, through 
excesive zeal or offioiousness on the part of subordinate Forest officers. By the 
orders passed by Government from time to time many acts have been forbidden 
in Reserved and Protected forests, such as lopping trees for rdh, and cutting live 
wood for fuel, but there was nothing to authorize the exclusion of the village 
oattle from their former free grazing grounds, except from such portions as 
might from time to time be closed for planting or for protection of young 

C wth after felling operations. In such cases the villagers may probably have 
n warned not to take their cattle into the particular parts where they would 
be likely to cause damage, and this may have given rise to the complaints. 
But even if the warnings had in all such cases been effectively enforced the loss 
and inconvenience to the villagers from this cause would have been very trifling. 
It is more likely that the complaint as to exclusion of cattle has its origin in 
the general complaint that the villagers are no longer allowed to lop and cut 
trees for firewood and ash monuro in the old free grazing lands included in Re¬ 
served forests. - 


41. The general complaint that since the inclusion of the gurcharan lands 
in forests, the people do not know where their cattle are to graze would certain¬ 
ly appoar to have no good foundation. The Tliana forests have not yet been 
divided into oompartments and there has boon as yet therefore no actual 
systematic closure of any portions. The sale to contractors, where this practice 
has been followed, of the right of grazing and cutting grass in forests including 
old gurcharan lands, with a proviso that the villagers shall exercise the same 
privilege concurrently, in the same areas, is certainly open to grave objection 
and might give just grounds for dissatisfaction. But as far as we can learn this 
practice has not been commonly resorted to and does not form the subject of 
special complaint 

42. In the Salsette tdluka in which, though the settlement has been 
sanctioned, the portions of each forest block to be closed have not been demar*; 
cated, the oxolusive right of cutting grass and grazing in certain portions of the 
block described by boundaries ana approximately equal to the area of the block 
whioh is allowed to be closed according to the proportion* fixed in each case, has 
also been sold to contractors during the past year, leaving the rest of the blook 
for the exclusive use of the villagers. This practice though far less objection¬ 
able than giving concurrent rights to contractors and villagers in the same areas, 
may also in some cases operate harshly as regards the interests of the villagers; 
for it is clear that the value of the privilege conceded to the residents of forest 
villages by the orders on the settlement reports, of removing grass from Re T 
perved forests tq burn on their fields, must be materially lesaenetj thereby, 
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AnT inconvenience, however, which may have arisen from the above practioe*, 
will be removed by the reoent order* of Government* by which the Bale by 
auction of the grazing of any forest lands other than really valuable Wane wiU 
be discontinued. 

43. The grazing regulations introduced since the pausing of the Forest 
Act have not we think caused to forest villagers of Th&na any such boon* 
venience as would have, in the absence of other grounds of complaint, provoked 
Serious opposition. The complaints on this head are evidently based more on 
an apprehension of what may hereafter happen than on what has hitherto ac¬ 
tually occurred—-on future possibilities rather than present restrictions. Provided 
equitable arrangement* as regards grazing are substituted for those made at the 
8urvey, we can discover no reasonable objection to placing under forest oonser- 
vancy any waste lands suitable for that purpose, whether such lands have been 
Specially set apart for free grazing at the Survey or not The bclusion of such 
areas within forest limits is not necessarily inconsistent with the oontinuanoe of 
equally liberal privileges either in the same or even extended areas, and we 
entertain no doubt that a full and reasonable equivalent for all former privileges 
b this respect can be given throughout the Konkan districts without appreci¬ 
able injury to the forests. 

44. Equivalent areas can certainly be given for free grazing. Mr. Atkins 

__ , TI _ observes b one of his replies to the oiruular questions 

jy o ame , p*g* on f oreg ^ administration*: " In the inland tdlukds 

of the Thifna District the grass is usually excessive 
and there is not the slightest difficulty about grazing. Consequently the graz¬ 
ing question need not be considered m any way in deciding what land shall and 
what shall not be bcluded in forest. If any grazing land is boluded and the 
remainder is insufficient for the villagers sufficient free grazing privileges can be 
allowed in the forest.” And we have Bhown above b paragraph 80 that if two- 
thirds of the entire forests in Th>lna are kept open for free grazing a larger 
area can if necessary be made available for this purpose than was assigned at 
the Survey. 

45. Nor do we thbk there is any reason to fear that the supply of pastur¬ 
age will suffer either in quantity or quality by reason of stricter forest con¬ 
servancy. This contingency is not even suggested by the Memorialists. 
Questions on this point have, however, been submitted to selected witnesses, the 
replies of which are printed (vide Volume II, Part III, pages 844 to 347). 

46. There can bo no donbt that forest conservancy in it* earlier stage* 
and so long as the shade cast by the trees is not too heavy improves the quality 
of the grass. This improvement is especially noticeable as regards bdbnul re¬ 
serves in the valleys of the principal rivers of the Deccan. In the oourse of a 
reoent lecture on Indian Forests delivered in the Conference Hall of the Colo¬ 
nial and Indian Exhibition, Dr. Brandis, late Inspector General of Forests, made 
the followbg remarks bearing on the subject:— In the drier parte of India arose 
grows more plentifully even in exceptionally dry seasons, under the partial shelter 
of trees and hushes . In some of the Rdjputdna States the forest reserves which 
the Native Chiefs had ages ago established, chiefly for shooting, are in times of 
drought opened to the cattle of the surrounding country ; they feed upon the grass , 
and, to some extent also upon the branches of the trees and hushes, and much 
mischief and suffering is prevented thereby . 

Acting upon this experience. State forests , to the aggregate extent of 89,000 
acres, have been established in the adjoining British district of Ajmere, and the 
grass which grows up abundantly under protection on these areas, has already on 
several occasions furnished a most welcome supply of co tile fodder to the villages 
in the vicinity of these forests. For similar purposes have State forests been 
formed in some of the drier districts of the Deccan and North-Western India, and 
this is the commencement, very small , as yet of a measure, the future importance 
of which it is difficult to estimate , 

47. On the other hand grass is undoubtedly destroyed by dense forest 
growth, such as the forests of Kinara, and it is possible that in the more humid 
part* of the Konkan the tree-growth may ia years to come to some extent drive 
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out the grass. But grass will always grow abundantly in the portions of the 
forests which have been recently cleared. Moreover the cattle do not depend 
on grass alone in the forests. Leaf fodder is supplied by a great variety of 
forest trees and shrubs the supply of which would be naturally increased by 
Conservancy. The objection that forest conservancy will ultimately affect the 
grass supply unfavourably is not one which need in our opinion be taken into 
practical account in determining what areas should be included in forests. In 
the Deccan forest conservancy is more likely to improve the grass supply than 
to injure it, while in the Konkan the possibility of any inconvenience arising 
from this cause is too remote a contingency to justify any relaxation in the efforts 
now being made to arrest denudation. 

48. Apart however "from the question whether the inclusion of village 

S asture lands in forests is likely to result in a diminished supply of grass or not, 
le propriety of such inclusion, os constituting a breach of the obligations 
incurred by Government at the survey settlements has been so prominently 
oalled in question that it is necessary to note briefly the arguments used for 
and against such procedure. 

49. It will be seen from the summary of the replies to question 4 
(t >id§ Volume III, pages 14 to 20) of the oircular questions on this 
point, that a very substantial majority of the officers consulted, express 
a decided opinion that the inclusion of suoh land in forest is in no way 
inconsistent with promises made at the Survey, provided a fair equi¬ 
valent is given. Those who object to suoh a procedure rest their objections 
mainly on the arbitrary manner in which the oh&nge is alleged in many cases to 
have been effected ; on the fact that no steps were taken to obtain the previous 
consent of those interested; that proper provision has not in oil cases been 
made for a continuance of former privileges in the Bame or equally suitable 
areas ; and that the conversion of such land into forests and its consequent 
protection by forest subordinates must necessarily cause annoyance to the 
people. 
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50. The legal position of the State as the owner of all waste lands is clear Position of Gov 
and has been laid down in various decisions of the courts. The power to assign “ *•: 

such land from time to time for such purposes os may be deemed fit or to levy *£££ ii^Jda* ° 
assessment thereon, which follows from the proprietary right, has also been 
consistently asserted and exercised by Government. The exercise of such 
powers by Government as occasion may arise no doubt entails a corresponding 
obligation to use them for tlio best interests of the people. That Government 
have not been unmindful of this obligation is shown by the correspondence of 
1844 quoted in the Precis furnished to the Commission (vide Volume IV., 
page 5). The lie venue Commissioner, S. D., in reporting on the practice 
as regards grazing in different districts then wrote : " There is consequently I 

think nothing to call in question the right of Government to assign all culti¬ 
vable lands or to derive a revenue from waste by moans of a tax ou the cattle 
and sheep grazed on it, though the latter has of late been expressly limited to 
herds ana flocks other than those of the villagers.” In passing orders on the 
report Government justly observed: •* Notwithstanding the right of Govern¬ 
ment to levy an assessment on all land the Governor in Council is of opinion 
that care should be taken that no encroachments are made upon what in any 
village is the gdirdn from time immemorial, unless it should he found to be 
exoessive in quantity and far beyond the means of the resident population.” 


The same Resolution (No. 3621 of 16th October 1844) points out that the 
gdirdn is generally a portion of the unarable waste and expresses disapproval of 
allotment of arable waste for common pasturage, stating that “the rayats if 
requiring pasturage beyond that afforded by the established gdirdn can provide 
it by paying the assessment of suoh land or by purchasing the right of occupancy 
Where the arable waste may be sold.” By the same orders preference is justly 
given to the villagers over strangers in the disposal of arable waste for pasturage. 
M This waste should be let out by fields and first offered .to rayats on low and 
reasonable terms and in no cose should strangers and more particularly speculating 
contractors be admitted to compete except where the rayats may, from the gdirdn t 
from their own holdings or from previous purchases of waste, be fully provided.” 
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51. Ail regards the assignment of lands for free grazing at the Survey 
Mr. Atkins points out in his evidence that the same orders, viz., Government. 
Resolution No. 1036 of 17th February 1858, which authorized the Survey 
officers to make such assignments and record them in the village papers, ex¬ 
pressly provided that the same lands or any portion of them could, at any time, 
be devoted to a different purpose with the sanction of the Revenue Commit 
sioner. Section 32 of Act I. of 1865 which applied equally to the Uilukdz settled 
before and after its enactment, and Section 88 of the Land Revenue Code of 1879 
which has superseded Act I. of 1865, contain precisely similar provisions. 

Whether, as some Forest Settlement Offioers hold, the assignment of land 
for the free grazing of a village community at the Survey Settlement invests 
the residents of that village with rights over the land of such a nature as are 
contemplated by Section 4 of the Forest Act, or whether as others have held, 
such assignment is merely a permissive or revocable privilege, it is quite clear 
that such right or privilege, by whatever term we may calf it, can be legally 
extinguished at any time under the discretionary authority conveyed by Section 
88 of the Land Revenue Code. 

52. We have no doubt whatever as to the legality of setting apart for 
forests and closing if necessary areas previously assigned for free grazing at the 
Survey, provided the requirements of Section 38 of the Land Revenue Code 
are fulfilled. But we are also of opinion that* by making these assignments of 
land for free grazing at the Survey Government have inourred a very strong 
moral obligation not to revoke them lightly or take any action which will directly 
or indirectly lessen their value without good and substantial cause being shown. 
At the same time we fully recognize the fact that public interests require that 
a large proportion of these lands in the Konkan districts shall be placed under 
forest conservancy, and we are confident that under the arrangements which we 
propose, and which will be described in due course, there will be no difficulty in 
giving, by liberal forest regulations, a fair equivalent for all former privilege* 
enjoyed in the lands so re-appropriated. If the inclusion of such lands in forest 
were incompatible with arrangements which would satisfy the reasonable wants 
and claims of the people as regards grazing, we should certainly hesitate to 
describe such areas as lands which—in the words of Section 34 of the Forest Act 
—can be classed or reserved as forests with “justice, equity and good con¬ 
science.” 

53. If lands assigned exclusively for free grazing at the Survey oan he 
legally appropriated for forests, it follows a fortiori that lands assigned for free 
grazing and forest conservancy combined can be similarly treated. The 
exact intention of the Survey officers in making .those dual assignments is not 
quite clear and is not perhaps of great importance. But as a good deal of the time 
of the Commission has been takon up in considering the arguments on this point 
on either side it may bo as well to state them briefly. On the one hand the 
Memorialists contend that it was intended tliat the whole area of the lands thus 
assigned should remain open for grazing subject solely to the one condition that 
the trees should be preserved. The literal construction of the entries in the 
registers making such assignments, and the absence of remarks implying any 
future intention of re-distributing the area and separating the portions to be 
allotted for free grazing from those to be set apart as Government forest are 
relied on in support of this view. 

54. On the other hand Mr. Atkins endeavours to show that it was always 

. _ . T intended as regards these lands that the forest area 

46 Md 47? 11X06 11 ’ ***** should be separated, as opportunity for demarcation 
• • arose, from the free grazing area, He points out that 

the Forest Committee of 1863, numbering amongst its members Colonel Francis 
who would naturally have been in the best position to interpret the intention 
of all proceedings. taken at the previous surveys, recommended “ that Forest 
demarcation officers should deal with the forest allotments made at the Survey 
Settlement and should refrain from demarcating forests in which there were no 
^forest allotments.” He thus argues with apparently very good reason that “ as 
"these forest allotments were expressly stated, to consist partly of forest land in 
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which grazing was allowed, that is to say, 1 rdnrakahan gurcharan* it follows 
that the demarcation officers were intended by the Committee of 1863 to deal 
with such lands when carrying out their orders, which were to divide the forest 
allotments of each village which contained a considerable amount of forests into 
two portions, one for Imperial reserve and the other for village reserve. Village 
reserves were always treated as free grazing lands. Major Waddington when 
reporting on the Survey Settlement of Kolv&n taluk a, mentioned that he had 
demarcated forest reserves in a few villages; but that in most villages the 
work still remained to be dona In many of the most jungly villages of 
ShAhApur, containing enormous areas of particularly well wooded land in 
which most certainly Major Waddington, if he had had time, would have 
demaiv-ated Imperial and village reserves, no such demarcation has ever been 
made, and I have observed that in all these villages the whole of the un- 
ass eased wuate land is classed rdnrakahan gurcharan, and I gather from this 
tii it Major Waddington, as a temporary measure, classed these lands in this 
way, intending that subsequently either he himself or some special demarca¬ 
tion officer, perhaps Captain Lloyd, who was then working in other parts 
of the district, should deal with such rdnrakahan gurcharan numbers and 
dec* I* which part of them should be Imperial reserve, i.e., rdnrakahan and 
which should l»e village reserve, that is to say, for practical purposes, gurcharan. 

I gather that when Maj\>r Waddington in his survey report referred to above 
wrote of the demarcation of forest reserve by himself he meant the demarca¬ 
tion of what were known as Imperial and village reserves, i.e., tarfcdri rdn 
and gave he rdn or gdubhdg respectively; because under the orders then in force 
and for the carrying out of which in the tdlnka previously settled one or two 
special parties of Survey officers were at that time actually employed in forest 
demarcation. There were to be no forests except Imperial and village reseryes. 

I have explained above tlie meaning I attach to the aherd a relating to rdn rak- 
shan gurcharan in the tdlukdn settled before the forest Committee for 1863, viz., 
that some measures of forest conservancy in those lands were considered neces¬ 
sary by the Survey oflicors, for which, in the absence of a Forest Department, 
they attempted to nntko provision in this way. As regards the tdlukda settled 
alter 1863, 1 gather from Major Waddington’s report and procedure in Kolvan 
that the entry of rdn rakahnn gurcharan was made opposite all large unassessed 
numliers with the express intention that forest demarcation officers should be 
perfectly free to demarcate such numbers for Imperial and yillage reserves 
subsequently os might be thought necessary." 

55. Mr. Atkins' views on this point may or may not be correct. There is 
no doubt, os he states, that the Forest Committee of 18G3, of which Colonel 
Francis was a member, considered—-as we now oonsider—that it was perfectly 
open to Government to deal with these former assignments in the way recom¬ 
mended with duo rogards to the wants of the people. They may well have held 
this view without regard to any particular intentions which might be attributed 
to the officers who made such assignments previous to 1863. Taking, however, 
all tho circumstances into consideration wo think the fairest course will be in, 
calculating the sufficiency of tho equivalent to bo given for the inclusion of such 
lands in Reserved forests to consider the whole area, except such portions as may 
have beon converted into Imperial reserves between the introduction of the 
Survey and tho passing of tho Forest Act, as having been assigned for free 
grazing at the Survey. 

56. Wo think the principle first laid down in the orders on the settlement , B*comm*n da- 
report of tho Alibrig tdlnka is a sound one. Residents of forest villages will 

have, we think, no cause for complaint if they, are allowed to graze their cattle SgamJ^omeotg 
and cut grass for their own use free in the unclosed portion of the forest block, tor residents of 
in which are incorporated any or all of the forest lands of their villages. It tormt Tillages, 
would bo difficult, if not impracticable, to allot free grazing in forests to forest 
villages in exact proportion to the area of former free grazing land contributed 
to the block by each village. We therefore advise that no distinction in this 
respect should be made and that the residents of all villages whose lands have 
been taken, whether these lands form parts of the area assigned for free grazing 
at the Survey* or not, should have equal privileges as regards free grazing 
throughout the whole area of the forest block which may at any time be open, 
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57. It may be said that by this arrangement unnecessary privileges, for 
which no reasonable claim can be made, will be given to villages, which have 
contributed to a forest block only lands formerly demarcated aaltnperia) reserve, 
and still have an undisturbed user of whatever land was assigned to them for 
free grazing at the Survey. But the villages from which at least some portion 
of tbr old ffurrhnran lends has not been included in the roccnt demarcation, 
must be so few that it would not be worth while making what might appear an 
invidious distinction between them and other forest villages 

It is moreover clearly desirable that the rules os to the exercise of free 
grazing privileges or indeed of all other privileges should be as few am) simple 
as possible to ensure efficient working. The broad rule that all forest villages 
shall have equal privileges of free grazing in unclosed forest areas is easy to bo 
un*t rstood both oy the people ana the Forest and Reg ime subordinates. But 
if different privileges were given to different forest villages, however equitable 
such distinction might be in theory, complications would arise in practice, and 
an element of uncertainty would be introduced which might seriously interfere 
with the successful working of the system. 

58. We would not, however, confine the privilege of free grazing in forests 
to permanent residents of the contributory village, but would give, equal pri¬ 
vileges in this respect to all who cultivate lands jin fore»- \ iUages, whether they 
reside within the limits of such village or not. Privih„ s of i’-’s nature are 
conceded, chiefly if not solely, in the interests of agriculture. The wonts of 
each village as regards grazing are and ought to be in due proportion to its 
cultivated area. All who cultivate lands in a village, whether permanently 
residing within the village limits or got# should, therefore, have equal privileges 

r , y _ in this respect The same principle has been adopted 

Ic 2ol. ° tUn " ’ in the rules under Section 44 of the Land Revenue Coda 

for regulating privileges in grazing lands- excluded 
from forests now introduced in Thana with the approval of Government. By 
these rules “cultivators whether resident or not in a village” are allowed to cut 
branches and twigs of ether than certain reserved trees for ash manure, and it 
seems equitable that the regulations as to free grazing in forests, should contain 
a similar provision in favour of non-resident cultivators. 

59. We have next to consider whether the privilege of free grazing in 
forest should be limited to the cattle actually needed and kept for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, or whether all cattle the property of residents and cultivators 
of a forest village should bo admitted without distinction. We exclude from 
(his consideration all professional graziers whether permanent residents or not 
of & forest village as thoir wants and claims will be separately examined. 

60. From the replies of the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh to the questions on the subject of grazing in forests submitted to it 
by the Government of Bombay, it appears that no limit in proportion to cul¬ 
tivation of the numbeiyof cattle to be admitted to free grazing has yet been fixed 
In those provinces. But in Oud}i and Pilibhit Government has reserved the 
right to make such limitation, should it be, at any time, advisable to do so. In 
the Central Circle the question was settled in 1879 by allowing the villagers to 
graze their cattle free up to double the number that they were at that time in 
the habit of grazing. In Sahdranpur and Dehra Dun lists have been drawn up 
of the villages entitled to grazing at privileged rates, and the number of cattle 
which each village is entitled to graze at these rates has been entered in the 
revenue settlement record. Cattle grazed br these villages in excess of the 
Specified number have to pay the same rates as those of unprivileged villages. 

61. In Madras also no such limit has yet been fixed as regards free grazing. 
We learn from the Resolution of the Madras Government, No. R-jUjjv that “no 
definite restrictions have as yet been imposed as to the number of cattle to be ad¬ 
mitted to graze over given areas of Reserved forests or lands. Where legal right# 

.are admitted at • settlement it is intended that the Forest Settlement Officer 
shall distinctly specify in his decision the number of head of cattle to which the 
right of pasturing extends. But setting aside such exceptional cases it is 



thought that the regulation of grazing in Reserved forests 1 should be left, as 
far as possible, in the hands of the professional officer in charge and that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down on the subject.” 

62. From paragraph 2 of the same Resolution we find that it is expected 
that where the several processes of settlement, demarcation and protection are 
complete the Reserved forests 1 of the Presidency will be practically free from 
all grafting rights, and the pasturing of cattle therein will only be permitted at 
the discretion of the department and on payment of fees. “ At present, as a 
matter of fact, it is believed that free and unrestricted grazing is permitted in 
most districts even in Reserved forests, unless and until these have been placed 
Under special protection.” 

In the “ reserved lands, ” which, as we gather from paragraph 3 of the same 
Resolution “ will correspond more and more closely with the Protected forests 
of other provinces,” as oonservancy developes, it is intended to allow grazing only 
on payment of fees, except in the case of absolute legal rights of pasture being 
established. 
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63. Free pasture as appears from paragraph 4 will be provided as far as 

possible in unreserved lands ; but the possible contingency of having to provide 
for the exercise of customary privileges as well as oflegal grazing rights on re¬ 
served lands is recognised. , 

“ On unreserved lands the pasturing of cattle will always be permitted free 
of charge, and in order to provide still further for the due exercise of such cus¬ 
tomary privileges as may have been, or may in future be, affected by the con¬ 
stitution of Reserved forests or reserved lands, a rule has been promulgated by 
Government to the effect that where the practice of grazing has long and steadily 
obtained, the Collector shall set apart once for all such areas as he may consider 
reasonable for this purpose, and shall determine by the villagers of what villages 
they shall be enjoyed. Considerable difficulty is anticipated in the working of 
this rule, which has as yet been brought into force only in a small portion of the 
Nilgiri District, and the Board apprehend that, should its general introduction 
prove impracticable, it will bo necessary to provide for the exercise of customary 
privileges as well as of legal grazing rights on reserved lands. In Nellore, the 
chief cattle broeding district in the Presidency, the grazing difficulty was solved 
some years ago by the introduction of a rule which allows the rayats of a village 
the use of waste lands, for free grazing up to a limit, if available, of 150 percent, 
on the cultivated area of the village, any surplus waste lands above this limit 
being leased out annually to largo cattle-owners.” 

64. The principle of the system which it is intended to introduce in 
Madras is thus stated in paragraph 6. 

11 While grazing in reserved forests should thus be entirely secondary to Practice in the 
the improvement of the forest estate and remain chiefly in the hands of the DiSriTt 1 
Collector’s professional assistant, that in reserved lands, the conservancy of n 1 19 nc * 
which will be less intense, should be regulated more directly by the Collector 
himself who should enforce such restrictions as to numbers and localities to be 
thrown open from time to time as circumstances may render necessary or de¬ 
sirable.”' - 

65. From the replies received from the Punjdb, it. appears that in the Kingra Dli* 
Rdw&l Pindi district “ in regard to areas in Reserved forests over which grazing trici.' 
rights have boon granted, the restrictions imposed as to the number of cattle 

have in general been the condition that the number of cattle grazed shall ' : ever 
exceed double the number of cattle found to be the property of '* e right-holdere 
at the cattle census lately taken, and that such cattle snail be i id fide the pro¬ 
perty of such right-holders.” Similarly “ in regard to Protected forests the 
restriction imposed has been that the cattle grazed shall be bond fide the property 
of the right-holders, and & saving clause has been inserted in the * Wazibularz 1 
(administration paper) of each Protected forest to the effect that the exercise of 
such rights shall be in reasonable proportion to the status of the right-holder as 
a taminddr and to the private requirements of the average zaminddr as such.” 

1 Nova _The Reserved forests here alluded to are forests aa constituted under Chapter II. of 

the Madras Forest Act V. of 16d2. 
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66. In the Kiingra district it is stated that the reserves having hecn 

mostly selected at a distance from villages, so that the demands of the people 
can be satisfied from other areas, as a result the rights admitted are compar. 
atively few and held by only a few hamlets. “ The right to pasture has been 
as far as possible excluded, out in some places it was necessary to admit su< h 
a right and in these cases the maximum number of cattle, sheep and goats that 
may graze, and the time they may graze have been fixed. In some cases the 
right has been admitted to individual revenue payers: in others to a hamlet in 
the aggregate, and in this latter case it has been provided that if any dispute 
arise os to the number of cattle, sheep or goats that any right-holder may graze, 
the number shall be determined with reference to the relative amount of revenue 
paid by each right-holder, the total for the hamlet never exceeding the recorded 
maximum.” • • * • *. u It is declared in all cases that tho right is 

appendant to cultivated land, and can be acquired and alienated only with such 
land. It is also provided that with the sanction of competent authority all 
rights may be suspended in a part of tho forests, provided that the area open for 
the exercise of these rights be sufficient and in a locality reasonably convenient 
for the exercise of these rights.” 

67. The Conservator of Forests, Punjab, also points out that “ free grazing ” 
in that province “ is never allowed except when there is a recorded right entitl¬ 
ing persons or communities to graze their animals free,” and that “ the number 
of cattle admitted to free grazing is regulated solely in accordance with the rights 
recorded.” In defining these rights, however, the Settlement Officer has taken 
“ into consideration the area cultivated by the claimants,” 

G8. Whether claims to free grazing in forests are recorded by Forest Set¬ 
tlement Officers as rights or granted as permissive privileges by Government, 
some limit is clearly necessary as to the number and description of cattle to be 
admitted. 11 is clear that in making assignments for free grazing at the Survey, 
it was never intended that the right or privilege thus granted and recorded 
should be an unlimited one, and out of all duo proportion to the reasonable wants 
of the agricultural population for whoso benefit the arrangements were made. 
If a Forest Settlement Officer finds such a right under Section 11 of the Forest 
Act, ho is bound by Section 13 to define tho right. 


If Government concede free grazing as a permissive privilege, they can 
d fortiori prescribe tho limits within which it should be enjoyed, both os regards 
areas, number and kind of cattle. The justification for all claims of this nature 
rests primarily on tho necessity of maintaining cattle for agricultural operations. 
It ih only equitable, therefore, that the privilege should be restricted to bund fide 
agricultural cattle. Wc would, however, interpret this term liberally bo as to 
include, in addition to tho stock actually needed for field work, a fair proportion 
of breeding and immature animals, milch cattle to supply the cultivator s domestic 
wants ; and wo would also treat as agricultural cattle, within reasonable limits, 
animals owned and kept for domestic use by residents of a village, who though 
not themselves actually holding and cultivating land, render useful service to 
the village communities. 


69. But while we are of opinion tliat the broad rule should be laid down 
and enforced wherever necessary, that all free grazing should bo restricted to 
agricultural cattle, we consider that there are special circumstances, os regards 
the Thdna district, which make it unnecessary and inexpedient at present to 
impose a limit on the number of cattle to be admitted to free grazing in forests, 
os the bond fide property of residents and cultivators of forest villages. 


70. In the first place we find from the statistics at our disposal that the 
total number (306,040) of cattle now kept by the residents ot Thdna is not 
more than is required for the proper cultivation of the area annually cropped. 
According to the returns furnished to us the area of rice and garden cultivation 
aggregates roughly 3J lacs of acres, while the area under dry crop (varlmi and 
rain) is If lacs acres yearly, A‘plough* of land is estimated in the Thdna 
Gazetteer to be from 3 to 3J acres in the case of rice land, and twice that area 
•in dry-crop cultivation. As the Director of Agriculture has independently es¬ 
timated that a pair o oxen can till 5 acres of rice partly early and partly late, 
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the Gazetteer estimate may he takert as approximately correct. Garden land, 
where ft good deal of the tillage is done by hand, may ho taken for the purposes 
<>f our calculations as rice land, and rabi or superior dry-crop as varkas. Takihg, 
therefore, one pair of oxeti for every 3J acres of rice and garden land, and every 
7 acres of varkntt and rabi land, the number of cattle- required to till the cul¬ 
tivated area of Tluina will be 2 + — 235,714. if we add to this num¬ 

ber a fair proportion of young and breeding stock and milch cattle, as well as 
animal* required for domestic-purposes by persons other than actual cultivators, 
who fonder useful service to vOiago communities, the total uuinbur of cattle 
returned, viz., 306,040, is by no means in excess of the bond fide agricultural 
needs of the district. This is also true as regards Kohlba district, 

71. Several of the Memorialists* witnesses have stated that it is within 
their knowledge that the number of cattle in particular villages has greatly 
decreased in recent years. We have endeavoured to get reliable statistics on this 
point showing the number of horned cattle in each tdliika at the present tinio as 
compared with the number in the year immediately preceding the introduction 
of the Survey, but have failed owing to the fact that in the earlier returns only 
the cattle actually employed in agriculture are included.. From the table which 
is quoted at page 623 of the Th&na Gazetteer (Vol. XIII) it would seem that 
during the thirty-four years ending 1879-80 cattle have decreased from 386,658 
to 354,338 and sheep and goats from 48,644 to 42,316. How far these figures 
are reliable it is impossible to judge.’ The large decrease in cattle as shown by 
these returns is scarcely consistent with the increase in tillage, which took place 
between 1868-60 and-1879-80, ptz., from 970,220 acres to 1,015,341, or 4*65 per 
cent., or with the large increase in the number of carts, viz., 33 per cent., between 
1845*4? and 1879-80. 

72. Tlio Thdna Memorialists contend, as might perhaps bo expectod, that 
the decrease in cattle is a consequence of stricter forest conservancy. We find 
nothing to support such a contention, and the description* given above of the 
extent to which the regulations as Regards grazing consequent on forest conser¬ 
vancy have Iritherto been enforced will show that no such interference with 
former custom has as yet taken place, as would in the absence of other causes, have 
led to a decrease in the number of cattle. It would be equally plausible and 
probably equally without foundation to attribute the decrease, if there really has 
been any, to the very largo development in recent years of the export trade of 
grass from occupied lands. 

73. An additional reason against imposing a limit at present on the num¬ 
ber of cattle to which free grazing is to be given in the Thdna forest to residents 
of forest villages, is the fact that the original Survey assignments for free graz¬ 
ing were vpry liberal in that district. The total area of the lands assigned for 
this purpose at the Survey amounts roughly sneaking about 660,485 acres. Taking 
the average number of horned cattle in the district at 300,000 we have thus 2-2 
acres of free grazing allotted for each head of cattle. The Bystem which we 
advocate in substitution of the arrangement made at the Survey, will, we are 
confident, meet all the reasonable wants of the forest villagers, but considering 
the very largo areas previously available for free grazing to this portion of the 
population, the advantage of the change to them will not he so marked as it 
would be, if introduced in other districts where the allotments for free grazing 
were made with a more sparing hand. Government should, hoWever, distinctly 
reserve the right of imposing such a limit should it be foundJ»"after years that 
the privilege is being abused, and that cultivators are keeping for profit a num¬ 
ber of cattle far in excess of their agricultural needs. 

74. Such a limit if imposed at all should be, wo think, strictly in proportion 
to the area cultivated by each individual resident. The system followed m some 
other provinces of prescribing a maximum number of animals belonging to one 
village to be admitted to free grazing, Without at the same time fixing a limit to 
the number of animals which each cultivator may claim exemption for, may be 
practicable where the old village system is still a living reality, but would not, 
we think, succeed elsewhere. 

75. Assuming, however, that it may be found necessary in Thdna in after 
years to limit free grazing in proportion to the number of cattle required by 
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each cultivator, there arc special reason* why the free allowance should ho mntle 
as liborul as possible. The conditions of cultivation in that noivKsitnie 

an abnormally large consumption of all materials available for n*h tnanuru in 
preparing seed -beds for rice and other grains. We know both from the evidence 
ana Mr. Ozanne’s experiments that the most valuable material used for this 

n iose is cowdung. and that the greater the supply of eowduitg tin* l« **« will 
he demands for loppings of trees, and ns a coimeifnonce the U the drain on 
the forests to supply the latter material. From a forest point of view the en¬ 
couragement of the production and full utilization of cowdung for this purpose 
is much to he desired. We think, therefore, that this circumstance should be 
taken into due account, in fixing the number of cattle to be admitted to free 
grazing in forests whenever it limy be deemed necessary to impose a limit 

70. We have next to consider .whether it is practicable or expedient to fix 
any particular season during which free or fee grazing should bo allowed in the 
unclosed reserves, and to stop all grazing at other times of tin.* year. The orders 
of September 1885, contemplate the exclusion of cattle from forests during Fe¬ 
bruary, March, Apriband May. The order passed on the ttnlsette Settlement but 
afterwards withdrawn, would have excluded them from May lath to September 
15th. In the interests of fire conservancy exclusion of cattle from forests during 
the lmt Henson is no doubt desirable wherever this can Ihj done without serious 
inconvenience. If cattle were also excluded during the early monsoon months, 
when the grass is sprouting, a larger crop would probably be obtained. 

77. But in Than a as in other forest districts, the cattle are to a great 
extent dependent during the hot months, when the grass has been exhausted, 
on the leaf fodder to be obtained in forests, -and the total closure of the forests 
at this time against gracing would certainly cause great inconvenience and he 
felt as a grievance. As far os fire protection is concerned any thing short of 
total closure would lie practically useless, for if cattle are admitted at nil, say, 
into certain areas defined and protected by fire paths, they nod their attendants 
will, whether intentionally or not, he sure .to stray occasionally beyond these 
limits. Exclusion pf cattle during the monsoon months would also, as was 
pointed out in the case pf the Sulsetto 1dlu/ca , cause much inconvenience. In 
these months when the low-lying lands are inundated and cropped with rice* and 
tlic upland occupied lands are studded with patches of hill grain cultivation, the 
forests are the only convenient grounds for the cuttle not actually employed in 
the fields. The grass which grows in the Thdna forest lands is ordinarily of 
very coarse and inferior quality. It makes good rdb material but poor fodder. 
Its vitality during the months of heavy rainfall is also so strong, that it is. not 
easily repressed, even by the trampling of cattle or close cropping. Any benefit 
likely to arise from the exclusion of cattle during this period would be' dearly 
bought at the trouble and inconvenience which such a measure would entail. 

78. As far as Th£na is concerned, therefore, we do not recommend any close 
season, during which free grazing privilege, in unclosed forest areas Bhall be sus¬ 
pended. Cattle will of course be excluded rigidly at all times of the year from 
those portions of the forests where closure is necessaiy for planting operations or 
preservation of young trees, but we cannot recommend, under existing circum¬ 
stances, the exclusion of cattle during any portion of the year from any other 
forest areas, which will ordinarily he available for free grazing. At the same 
time it might be well for Government to reserve the right to impose a close season 
^hereafter, should altered circumstances render such a course expedient and practi¬ 
cable. 

79. The proportion of a forest which may he closed for conservancy opera¬ 
tions and preservation of young trees, must necessarily vary in each block, 
according to local circumstances and working plans. The replies to the questions 
asked by the Bombay Government on this subject show that in other provinces 
also no fixed proportion is laid down applicable to all reserves. In the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh rather less than a quarter of the entire forest area is 
closed against grazing. The replies from the Madras Government give no definite 
information on this head beyond the statement of Mr. Gamble, the Conservator 
of Forests, N. D., that in the Reserved forests of the Nilgiria “the practice 
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ia to close such forests as it may l»u necessary to olon. for the purpose- of 
reproduction or otherwise and t»* open the rest to gracing on payment ” and the 
expression by the same officer of his hope that this practice will be adopted in 
all districts. In the plains of the Punjab, the question does not apparently 
arise, for we are told that "it has been found possible, after providing for these 
requirements (grazing and fuel) to reserve absolutely and unburdened by any 
rights whatsoever all jungle waste in excess of the area surrendered to the vil¬ 
lage on the above principle.” In the hill district of Rawalpindi, as appears from the 
reports of the Settlement Officer, provision has been made for the rotation of the 
forest area, over which grazing rights have In special cases been granted, with 
neighbouring areas, so as to give each a fair chance of reproduction; hut the 
proportion thus closed in rotation is not stated, In the case of Protected forests 
Government has the power to close one-fourth if necessary for 20 years. In the 
reserves of the Kulu district it is “provided that with the sanction of competent 
authority all rights may he suspended in a part of the forest provided that the 
areas open for the exercise of thpso rights be sufficient and in a locality reasonably 
convenient for the exercise of these rights” In the case of the first class Pro¬ 
tected forests of Kulu wo are informed that “the evil effects of grazing will be 
prevented by closing parts of the forest in accordance with the record prepared 
for each. Tho maximum that limy be closed at one time has been roughly fixed 
at ^th or ^rdor| of the whole area, with reference to existing circumstances, 
and Government has a right to close at any time up to this maximum, whatever 
the increase of grazing may be.” 


Chapter IV. 
Sect ion 1 
Giuc iso. 


80. I ho reports as to the practices obtaining in other provinces fully Generulconcla- 
support tho general conclusion, on which our recommendations are based, in*., "ions, 
that the closure of portions of forest for reproduction or other measures of con¬ 
servancy is not inconsistent with the exercise of rights of free-grazing, even 
when such have been claimed, admitted and recorded as absolute legal rights, 

“provided,” to use the words of the Forest Settlement Officer of the Kangra 
district “that the area open for the exercise* of these rights be sufficient, and in 
a locality reasonable convenient, for the exercise of these rights.” No hard and 
fast rule as to the exact proportion of eac h block to be closed, applicable to all 
forests and all localities can be laid down. In the wilder parts of Tlidna such as 
the Mokluhla jfnta, where the area of forest and waste land is excessive, and 
the population very sparse, it may he found possible to closo even entire forest Propoaala w to 
blocks without giving ground for reasonable complaint. In the more thickly the olosures,—no 
populated and more extensively cultivated tracts no larger area should be closed hard and fart role 
against grazing than is strictly necessary for the preservation of the forests. In P 08aiWe - 
such localities, pending the completion of working plans the only portions of the 
forest which need we think be closod against grazing, are those in which planting 
operations have been commenced or in which owing to recent fellings the admission 
of cattle would cause injury to young shoots. The working plans when pre¬ 
pared will of course include definite proposals as regards closure in rotation of 
different portions of each block. Such proposals should always, ■ before final 
sanction is accorded to them, be submitted to the Collector or the distriot, in 
order that he may satisfy himself that the areas left open will suffice for the 
reasonable grazing wauts of the villages dependent on it, and that he may, in 
case such condition is not fulfilled, procure such modifications as may seem 
necessary. 


81. We would further recommend that the guiding rule laid down in para- Annual auction 
graph 1 of Government Resolution No. 7467 of 15th September 1885, vie., that ^ pwundg-rM- 
the practice of annual auctions of grass and grazing in forest areas 'should be dis- ^ vahmEieiLronl 
continued except in the case of really valuable gross kurans, should be applied should be diaoon- 
not only to the unclosed areas of forests, but tc the closed portions also. As we tinned in closed 
have before remarked the value of the privilege given to forest villagers of cut- M opm 

ting and removing grass, with the permission of the forest officers from the dosed “ rew ‘ 
areas, from which cattle are to be excluded, must be rendered more or less nomin¬ 
al, by the sale to contractors of the right of removing grass from the same areas. 

The removal of grass from such localities is clearly desirable as a protection from 
fire, and no more injury will result to the forests by allowing the people to re¬ 
move it for fodder or r<V , than by letting a cont motor do so. In the wilder parts, 
where the grass in such areas is greatly in uxev- •‘the wants of the villagers, 
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the sale of the grass without the right of grating, would yield nothing. Even in 
the more populous tracts the revenue from such a source is very insignificant 
The Concession to the residents of forest villages of the exclusive privilege of 
cutting and removing grass from the closed areao?tl*< Mock to which their village 
Is attached would he but a very slight pecuniary sacrifice, and would go a long 
way to mitigate any inconvenience resulting from the exclusion of their cattle 
from these areas. 


82. Having fully described the arrangements wo propose should ho made 
for the continuance of free gracing privileges to tho residents and cultivators of 
forest villages, we pass on to the seoond head of complaint asstated In paragraph 
38, viz., that the innabltants of villages having no forests within their limits are 
no longer allowod, under the new regulations, to graze their cuttle free, accord* 
ing to former custom, in the pasture lands of other villages. 


83. Numbers of witnesses have given evidence of tho existence of such a 
custom in the case of particular villages, and that the practice is not objected to 
by the residents of the villages within whose limits it is followed. 


Tho ref dies to the circular question prepared by tho Commission mi this 
subject (vide Volume Itl, pages 41 to 43) show that a nuyority of the officers 
consulted, who have local experience of tlie Tiutna district, concur in the opinion 
that the claims to the continuance of old custom in this respect, if not reason* 
able in the case of all non-forest villages, are at any rate well founded in special 
casus. 


84 There is reason to believe that what wore formerly large villages with 
numerous hamlets attached to them, have in some cases, for convenience of 
revenue administration,.been split Up, within comparatively recent times, into a 
number of separate villages. In such cases wlmt was formerly the common 
fewest and gracing land of the central village and its subordinate hamlets, may 
havo boon included, in effecting such rfeparnthin, within the limits of one only of 
tho newly defined villages. Mr. Atkins in his reply to the circular question 
framed toclioit information and opinion on this subject writes as follows :— 

“ There is, howevef, one class of non-forest villages the residents (or to 
speak more accurately the vatanddre , i.e,, the members of the real village com¬ 
munity, tho descendants of a Common ancestor who founded the village) of 
which have, I must admit, a fairly good claim to he treated on the same term* 
as forest villages. 1 refer to those non-forest villages which are situated very 
near the forests and which there is some reason for believing to have been once 
united with the fbrest villages nearest to them. I have not got together 
sufficient detailed evidence on this point to lay before the Forest Commission; 
but I have come across some cases, and from analogy, I imagine that those cases 
are numerous, which have led mu to believe that Thiiua villagus were in ancient 
times much larger than they now are; that they were divided into numerous 
bamlets, each inhabited by one large family) that all these families, while get¬ 
ting their rdb from the strips of wooded land which separated one field from 
another, and were treated as the exclusive property of the cultivators of those 
fields, used to resort to the unappropriated portion of the hill land of their vil¬ 
lage in common for their firewood; that when the increase of population and of 
omtivation made it convenient to break up one large village into several small 
ones, each hamlet became a separate village; but the inhabitants of all such 
villages still continued to make use of the unappropriated portions of the hill 
land in common, though it was included within the limits of one of them only. 
It will probably be very difficult indeed, or impossible to trace the history of aJl 
villages in this way; but 1 think we might make sufficiently accurate guesses as 
to which non-forest villages have a claim of this sort to be treated in respect of 
firewood privileges, in the same way as forest villages, to enable ns to prepare 
for each State forest block a list of non-forest villages which owy equitably be 
considered aa specially attached to-that block.” 

85. Mr. Lawrence also in answering the same question, as to whether 
former custom in Thdna gives the inhabitant.-, of non«forest village* a reasonable 
claim to enjoy the privileges in forest as regards grazing and collection of forest 
produce, as may be conceded to resident# oi forest villages, writes« 
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“ Ort the whole I do not. There arc perhaps special cases of villages so 
situated as to have a reasonable claim to enjoy such privileges. Such villages 
are those actually bordering on large forests, which have been however included 
entirely within the limits of other vill.'rges. But the question is one for answer 
in the ease of each village separately. In such cases it would generally bo found 
that there would he ample room for the exercise of privileges noth by the forest 
and non-forest villagers. In cases where there i« not sufficient room, I do not 
believe it would be found that any reasonable claim on the part of non-forest 
villagers existed.” 

80. On the other hand We find that the Survey Settlement has in a few 
special cases recognized and recorded the custom of the cattle of one village to 
graze in the qnreharan laud of another, and that it 1ms failed to do so in other 
coscR in which a similar custom is said to exist, or to have existed, until inter¬ 
rupted by recent regulations. It .may of course be argued that where the custom 
has not been so recorded by the Survey, its continuance was considered unneces¬ 
sary and was not pro' d for, and that if it has since continued, its continuance 
has been without am ■ ity, and would have been stopped at any time had 
complaints on the subject beeti preferred by the \ dingers, whose grazing land, 
set apart for their exclusive use, had been thus appropriated by outsiders. 
Again, tlie term non-forest village, as now applied to villages in which there are 
no forests as constituted under the Act, does not necessarily imply that there 
are no forest lands at all, still less that there are no pasture lands. In these 
villnges also a considerable area of land aggregating for the whole of tho Thdna 
district 187,695 acres (or 1*6 acres per head of cattle), has been assign' d for 
free grazing at. the Survey. Them* assignments have been in no way inter¬ 
fered with, and are os a rule probably better ijrass lands than those available for 
the same purpose in the more densely wooded villages which have contributed 
lands to fbrm forest blocks. 

87. ' The subject however is one of numb difficulty. It may be that claims 
of this nature wore overlooked at the Survey. The custom w here it exists is 
probably a very old one, due in most eases solely to a deficiency of pasturage 
within the limits of tho village concerned, in recent years its exercise may 
have been on milferanec • only ; but its suppression might nevertheless be 
felt as a grievance. In other eases its continuance might seriously interfere 
with tin* provision to he made for the residents of the forest villages. With 
very few exceptions all the witnesses- who have replied to question 13 of 
llmcireular questions (rn/c Volume 111, pages 44 to 46) conmd<i* the distinction 
now drawn as regards privileges in State forests between forest and non-forest 
villages } o beneficial, and fear that by the w ithdrawal of such distinction the 
residents lorest villages would suffer and lose the interest they would otherwise 
have iu the protection of their forests. 

88. After careful consideration of all the evidence, wo think the beet 
course to follow will he to lay dow n tin.* broad rule that the residents of non¬ 
forest villages should pay moderate fees for the privilege of grazing their cattle 
in forest lands, and at the same time to provide that any particular village 
which may claim free grazing in the forest of another village snail, if such claim 
proves after due inquiry to be jusldied by local circumstances and former long 
established custom, he treated as an exception to the rule, and considered in the 
matter of free grazing privileges to.be one of the forest villages Of that block in 
which tho lands to which tho claim refers, are now included. 

b‘J. A general recognition without special inquiry of the right of all non- 
forest villages to free grazing beyond their local limits is obviously out of the 
question. The total withdrawal of the distinction between forest and non- 
forest villages would, as Mr. Lawrence has justly remarked, “ be tantamount to 
the grant of extensive privileges in many cases not even claimed.” But we 
believe that it will be found reasonable in certain exceptional cases to admit the 
claims of particular non-forest villages to the same privilege as regards free grac¬ 
ing in particular forest blocks as are conceded to the forest villages. Where 
provision has already been made by the Survey for the continuance of such cus¬ 
toms, the village should be treated, in respect of grazing, as a forest village, if 
the whole or any portion of the land assigned for ft* , grazing is permanently 
.» ! 117 — 1 . 
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retained in forest, whether the Forest Settlement Officer has found the claim to 
grazing in the land assigned to it for that purpose in a neighbouring village to 
be a right or not In all other cases where similar claims to exemption from the 
general rule laid down may be hereafter preferred, the onus prubandi that the 
claim is a reasonable one should rest on the residents of the villuge who make it, 
and each case should be decided on its own merits. 


Inquiry into 90 . The officer entrusted with the duty of deciding such claims would first 
'foresTvillages for aacel ^ ain » what provision for free gracing was made in the claimants’ village at 
free pea tare iu time of the burvey,and whether that provision was sufficient. As insufficient 
foreeta. cy of pasturage for local agricultural wants is the only just basis for a claim to 

supply those wants free of payment beyond local limits, the officer making the 
inquiry, if satisfied that the assignments made at the Survey and still in force for 
the free pasture of the cattle of the olaiming village, were reasonably sufficient 
having regard to the area under cultivation, should reject the claims irrespect¬ 
ive of any evidence as to former custom. If on the other hand he finds that 
the area available for free grazing is insufficient, and there is good and clear 
evidence of a long established and notorious custom on the part of the residents 
of a village to take their cattle to graze in the gurcharan lands of any neighbour¬ 
ing village, he would recommend that the cattle of the claimant village should 
be allowed to graze free in the unclosed portions of the forest block, in which 
the land thoy formerly graced on is included. The evidence as to former custom 
would naturally be greatly strengthened, if the revenue records or other reliable 
documents showed that the village claiming exemption and the village, in which 
are situated the l^nds which are the subject of the claim, were formerly one and 
the same village. The evidence as to custom would bo further strengthened by 
the admission of the oustow by the residents of the village in which it is claimed 
to have been exercised. 


91. If the land to which the claim refers proves to have been excluded 
from forest, or if included provisionally to have been since disforested, no exemp¬ 
tion froui the general rule will be necessary. Wo have recominondod that 
residents of forest villuges shall have Free grazing privileges in unclosed portions 
of the forest, whether the land contributed to the block consists of wnat was 
assigned for free grazing at the Survey or not, because we think it unadvisable 
to make two classes of forest villages, the one privileged and the other un¬ 
privileged. I hit we sec no reason to give free grazing privileges in forests 
to the residents of any non-forest village, merely because some of the land of 
the village ifi which they claim free grazing has been incorporated in forest 
It should be refused unless the particular areas or portions of the area* 
on which they formerly enjoyed free grazing have heon included in forest But 
if these areas uro retained in forests, ami the claim is otherwise admitted as 
reasonable, residents and cultivators of tlve clnimnnt village should have the 
same privileges as regards forest grazing as those of other villages which have 
contributed land to the block.’ As far as we can judge, the number of villages 
which will thus be able to establish good claims to free grazing in forests, will 
form only a small proportion of the total number of non-forest villagesinthe district. 

Fees for forest 92. All residents and cultivators of non-forest villages should, unless speci- 
grasmgto bo pnid ally exempted, as above provided, pay fees for each head of cattle they may be 
by ftll residents |, erm ittod to graze in the open oompartments of the forest. But we would 
of non-forest vih rocominend- that the fees levied on agricultural cattle, the bond fide property of 
lag** unless spe- residents of the district, should be lower than those levied on the cattle of 
eiftlly exempted, professional graziers and other cattle which, though tended by residents of the 
district, are owned by persons residing beyond the limits of the district. The 
proposed scale, laid down in paragraph 6 of Government Resolution No. 7467 of 15th 
September 1885 is moderate and should, we think, be adopted for all agricultural 
cattle, the property of residents of the district, and not specially exempted. 
Under this scale the maximum annual rate is 4 annas for a buffalo, 3 annas for a 
cow or bullock, and one anna for a sheep or goat, Government reserving tho 
right of imposing higher fees if found necessary. 


Professional , 93. Haying now dealt with the claims of the agricultural population, 

*siers. including residents of both forest and non-forest villages we must consider 

whether any special arrangements are necessary in the interest of professional 
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graziers, aa distinguished from cultivators. We must first explain as precisely 
as we can what we mean by the term “ professional graziers.” A variety of defini¬ 
tions of the term have been suggested in the replies to the circular question 
11 how would you draw the line between professional graziers and other cattle- 
owners?” (vuie Volume III., pages 31 to 33). Some Would presume a man 
to be a professional grazier if he is a member of any particular caste which 
habitually deals in cattle, such as Dhangars, Chdrans, Vanjdris, Lamdns, Gavlis, 
Khildris, Ac. Others, without respect to castes, would class as professional 
graziers all whose primary occupation is the keeping of cattle for profit. We 
concur with the latter, and in making suggestions as to the arrangements neces¬ 
sary for the wants of professional graziers, we include in that term all persons, 
whatever their caste, or religion, who are principally dependent for their livelihood 
on the profit they derive from cattle or sheep, whether their own property, 
or tended by t}jem for profit for other persons. We consider a man to be a 
professional grazier, whether he holds land in the district or not, if his primary 
occupation be dealing in cattle. Conversely we do not consider a cultivator 
who Keeps a cow, buffalo, or goat and sells the milk, to be a professional grazier, 
so long as his chief means of livelihood are derived from agriculture. No precise 
definition, however, covering all cases can possibly be formulated, and if doubts 
arise each case must be decided on its own merits. As pointed out by some of 
the officers in reply to circular question 10, there is no practical difficulty in 
deciding such cases, as the distinction is well known by the villagers themselves. 
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94. No complaints of professional graziers, as a class distinct from other 
residents of the district, have been made in any of the memorials submitted 
through the Thana Association. In the printed memorial, however, submitted by 
Mr. Chintdman Sakhdrdm Karandikar and three other residents of Thana it is stated 
under the head of grievances, that “ in former times the milk selling classes of the 
community such as the Dhangars and Gavlis used to get free pasturage from whereso¬ 
ever they pleased, and a number .of cattle could, therefore, be fed ; so that most 
of the necessaries of a Hindu subject’s daily life such as butter milk, clarified 
butter and so on, were supplied by these classes to neighbouring villages and 
also to distant towns in abundance and at comparatively cheaper rates.” The 
juice of milk and its bye-products has no doubt, like that of other commodities, 
risen within the last thirty years ; but we must take exception to the accuracy 
of the statement that Dhangars and Gavlis got free grazing wheresoever 
they pleased. We know on the contrary that under the Mardtha Govern¬ 
ment grazing fees were levied from them and that their industry was further 
laid under contribution to the public revenue by the levy of a tax on the 
sale of clarified butter. These Memorialists adduce no evidence in support of 
their statement, and themselves recommend “ that professional graziers such as 
Dhangars should not be allowed to graze their cattle in the public forest without 
payment of a small fee, say annas four per year, per head of cattle, payable to 
the taldlia or other village officers.” 

95. Only one witness of this class was called by the Thdna Association. 

We quote the following extracts from his evidence.—“ We graze in the forest 
when the auction has been held, and also in the other village lands outside. 

We pay the contractor a fixed lump sum. * 1 We graze except in portions which 
the contractor keeps for grass. * * When the forest grazing was not auctioned 
we paid a fee to Government. What we ask for is that the grazing should not 
be auctioned, but that Government should let us graze as before, paying fees.” 

It is clear from this that what grievances the Dhangars have in the matter of 
grazing are due, not to the levy of fees bv Government, but to the sale of grazing 
lands by auction to contractors, a practice which has already been condemned ana 
discontinued under the orders of September 1885. 

96. The subject has been very fully discussed in all its bearings in the Recommend*- 
replies to the circular questions (oiat Volume III,, pages 28 to 83). We recom- tiona 

mend that fees be levied on all cattle kept by professional graziers, whether land¬ 
holders or not, which may be admitted to graze either w forests or in other 
waste lands excluded from forests. As it would be almost impossible in the case 
of such graziers holding and cult? t ing land to separate the cattle required and 
used for field work from the rest of their herds, we do not recommend any 



exemption on these ground*. Nor do we think any distinction should he made 
a* regards liability to pay fees for all grazing Im 1 tween professional graziers who 
ure permanent residents in a village and others who are imiuadie in their 
hahits. We are also of opinion that as far ns possible the rattle of professional 
graziei-s should bo excluded from lands other Ilian forests set apart for the free 
grazing of village cattle. 

97. That Government has the power to exclude the «*.*iHle of professional 
graziers from village pasture lands, is clear from the judgment of the High 
Court in the case of Bill Piitil. Kliand 1’iitil and three others rs. the Collector 
of Thalia. The plaintiffs, Clulraim by caste, clnimed the right to graze their 
cattle in all village grazing grounds of the Thuna District. Tile Assistant Judge 
and Judge decided in the plaintiffs favour. On appeal the High Court reversed 
the decisions of the lower Courts and made the following remarks 

“The plaintiff alleges himself to be a villager of Vclukh in the district of 
Thrtna, and in virtue thereof by his plaint prays that it may hi* declared (inter 
alia) not only that he has a right to graze his cuttle within the limits of Vulukli 
hut also within the limits of any other village in the district of Tlulna. The 
claim to graze his cattle in villages other than Yelukh is on the very faoe of it 
preposterous, and on scrutinizing his claim to ^raze his cattle in the village 
grazing ground of Velukh, we perceive that it is quite ns ill-founded as his 
alleged right ho to utilize the grazing commons in the other villages of the Tlmnn 
district. It is admitted that he is not the owner of a single square foot of 
ground in Velukh, hut it appears that he has erected a hut on public ground 
belonging to that village, where he sojourns for a few months, while his cattle 
are engaged in exhausting the grass set apart for the real villagers. Bombay 
Act I of 18G5, Section 32, enacts tlmt the land thereby authorized to be set 
apart for free pasturage for the village cattle “ and for certain other purpose* 
therein specified ” shall not bo otherwise appropriated without the sanction of 
the Revenue Commissioner. It is perfectly absurd to suppose that the term 
“ village cattle ” includes the cattle of any or every roving grazier who may 
choose to squat for a few months on the lands set apart for the villagers. Anil 
the Act does not vest the right of sanctioning such a division of the village 
grazing ground, in the villagers themselves, hut in the Revenue Commissioner, 
whose consent, it is not pretended, has been obtained by the plaintiff So far 
from condemning the Collector for his intervention we think that his conduct 
was praiseworthy in putting an end to such abuses as appear to have grown up 
in his Collectorate, and in insisting upon the preservation of the village grazing 
grounds or the Government forests for purposes for which they are properly 
reserved. We deem the suit of the plaintiff to be characterised by no ordinary 
effrontery, and we reverse the decrees of the court below with costs of suit to 
both appeals which must be paid by plaintiff to defendant.” 

98. The fees charged for the cattle of professional graziers should ordinarily 
be higher than those charged for the agricultural cattle <?f the non-forest villages 
when admitted to graze in forests. They should, as contemplated in paragraph 9 
of Government Resolution No. 7467 of 15th September 1885, be fixed on com¬ 
mercial principles, according to the value of the grazing in different localities. 
No fixed scale of fees can, therefore, be laid down. 

Fe^ to be 99. The evidence shows that it is a common-custom amongst cattle-owners 
chargediurcattle, iii Bombay and elsewhere beyond the limits of the ThAna district to send their 
tho property of cattle to parts of that district where good pasturage is known to be available 
(?7°bryoiid'^the P a y 80me resident cultivators to look after them. The people who tend 

limits »f the dig- these cattle are not necessarily professional graziers. But we think the fees 
trick, and (2) in charged for these cattle, which through the agency of the village officers there 
non-forestziiiagcB would be no difficulty in identifying, should be the same as those charged 
bj^ residents^of on ^tle °** professional graziers. Similarly agricultural cattle belonging to 
forest villages. residents of non-forest villages and tended for wage by any other persons not 
being professional graziers should pay the same fees for grazing in forests as all 
other agricultural cattle belonging to residents of the district and not specially 
exempted from payment of fees. 

Regulation of 100. It will always be necessary to take carfe in admitting cattle on payment 
fee grazing, 0 f f eeg to graze in unclosed forest areas, that the interests of those entitled to free 
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grazing in the same areas should not. suffer. The number of cattle admitted to free 
grazing in any block should be limited in due proportion to the pasturage avail¬ 
able and the number of animals exempted from fees. In making such arrange¬ 
ments, when the area available is insufficient for all the cattle for whom admit¬ 
tance is sought, preference should be given to the cattle of forest villages, and non- 
forest villages specially exempted from payment of fees. Applications for admis¬ 
sion of cattle to forests on payment of fees by cultivators of non-forest villages should 
also have priority over similar applications from professional graziers and persons 
tending cattle not their own property for wage. We would accordingly make it 
a rule that permission must be got from the Forest Department by.all persons 
who are liable to pay grazing fees before sending their cattle to graze in any 
forest areas. All passes for grazing on payment of fees should specify, in addition 
to other necessary particulars, the number of cattle for which fees are paid, the 
rate and amount of fees, the areas in which the pass will secure admission, and 
the period for which it is available. No pass for fee grazing issued in one taluk a 
should he available beyond the limits of that tdluka ; out if necessary permission 
might be given without payment of extra fees to move cattle from one forest 
block to another within the same tdluka. 

101 . Subject to any rules which may be framed under Section 44, Land 
Revenue Code, for the preservation of trees standing in them, all lands assigned 
for free grazing at the Survey and excluded from forests should be left entirely to 
the care of the village communities. It may perhaps hereafter be possible to 
improve tbe grass supply in such areas by judicious treatment. Various sug¬ 
gestions under this head will be found in the replies to circular question 7 (vide 
Volume Ilf., pages 21 to 23). But without the full and intelligent co-operation 
of the villagers themselves no such improvement is possible. We would there¬ 
fore deprecate the application of any rules to these lands involving either abso¬ 
lute closure of any portion for a time, or exclusion of cattle for any particular 
season, without the consent of the people for whose ultimate benefit the rules are 
intended. 

102. In concluding this portion of our report we may Bum up our recom¬ 
mendations as follows:— 


(1). That the residents and cultivators (whether residents or not) of all 
villages in the Thdna and Kolaba districts from which waste land of any de¬ 
scription has been taken in forming forest blocks, shall be allowed to graze 
their cattle free, in all parts of the forest block, whether within or without 
the limits of their own viillage, which are not closed for purposes of forest 
conservancy. 


(2). That though as a general principle it is right to limit the number 
of cattle to be allowed free grazing in forests to those animals actually re¬ 
quired and maintained for agricultural work, the special circumstances of 
Thdna and Kolaba make it, for reasons explained, unnecessary and inexpe¬ 
dient to impose any such limit at present in that district: but that Govern¬ 
ment should reserve the right to impose such a limit hereafter, should it be 
found that the privilege is being abused, and that cultivators are keeping a 
number of cattle far in excess of their agricultural needs. 


(3). That if such limit to the number of cattle allowed free grazing is 
hereafter imposed, it should be fixed in due proportion to,the area cultivated 
by each individual: that the term agricultural cattle-should be interpreted 
liberally so as to include, in addition to the stock actually needed for field work, 
a fair proportion of breeding and immature animals, and milch cattle, as also 
animals owned and kept for domestio use by persons, who though not them¬ 
selves actually holding and cultivating l&na, render useful service to the 
village communities: and that in fixing such' a limit in the Thdna and Kolaba 
districts, if it be hereafter considered necessary, special regard be had to the 
great value of cowdung as a material for ash manure. 


(4). That while cattle should be rigidly excluded from the closed com¬ 
partments of forest blocks all the year round, no close season should be fixed 
within which cattle entitled to free grazing should be. excluded from other 
portions of the forests. 
b 1417—14 
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(5) . That no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to the proportion 
of each forest block which can at any given time be closed for purposes of 
forest conservancy : but that this matter must be settled for each block 
separately according to local circumstances and the exigencies of working 
plans: that while in the wilder and more thinly populated parts of the 
district it may be practicable to close against grazing a large proportion, in 
some cases even entire forest blocks, no larger area should be closed in 
more extensively cultivated and thickly populated tracts than is strictly 
necessary for the preservation of the forests : that in forests thus situated, 
only those areas should be closed, pending preparation of complete working 
plans, where planting operations are in progress, or Where owing to recent 
fellings the admission of cattle would cause injury to young trees : and that 
all working plans involving closure of grazing areas in rotation should before 
final sanction be submitted to the Collector of the district, that he may 
satisfy himself that the area left open will suffice for tho reasonable grazing 
wants of the villages dependent on it, and if ho is not so satisfied, procure 
such modifications in the proposals as may be necessary. 

(6) . That as provided in paragraph 1 of Government Resolution No. 
7467 of the 15th September 1885 the practice of annual auctions of grass 
and grazing in forests be discontinued, except in the case of really valuable 
Jcurans , and that this rule be applied to the closed oa well as the unclosed 
portions of forests, and that forest villagers be allowed the exclusive privilege 
of cutting and removing grass from the closed portions of forest for their own 
use either as fodder for cattle, or material for ash manure. 

(7) . That all owners of cattle other than residents and cultivators of 
villages which have contributed land to forests, shall as a rule pay moderate 
fees for the privilege of grazing in forests, but that where provision has been 
made at the Survey for the residents of one village to graze their cattle 
free in the gurekaran land of another village, and any portion of the land so 
assigned has been included in any forest block, the residents of the former 
(non-forest) village should have che same privileges, as regards free grazing 
in the unclosed portion of the block as are given to the residents of the latter 
(forest) village. 

(8) . That, even should no such provision have been made at the Survey 
for the cattle of one village, now a non-forest village, to graze free in the 
gurcharan lands of another village, now a forest village, claims of this nature 
founded on the insufficiency of pasturage within local limits and former long 
established custom should be inquired into, and that if such claims are 
admitted, and the area or any portion of the area to which the claims relate 
is permanently retained in forests, the residents and cultivators of the 
.claiming village should be allowed to graze their cattle free in the unclosed 
portion of the block, in which any part of the land they formerly used for 
this purpose has been included. 

(9) . That the fees to be charged for the grazing in forests of all agri¬ 
cultural cattle, the bondfide property of residents of the district, and not 
exempted as above provided, be as laid down in paragraph 6 of Government 
Resolution No. 7467 of the 15th September 1885, viz., 4 annas for a buffalo, 
3 annas for a bullock or cow, and one anna fbr'a sheep or goat if admitted, 
Government reserving the right to impose higher fees if found necessary. 

(10) . That all persons of whatever caste or religion who biz principally 
dependent for their livelihood on the profit they derive from cattle or sheep, 
whether their own property, or tended by them for other persons for profit, 
be considered to be professional graziers. 

(11) . That all cattle of all professional graziers, whether permanent 
residents of the district or not, pay fees for grazing, whether in forests or in 
other waste lands excluded from forests, and that these fees, which should 
ordinarily be higher than those charged for the grazing in forests of agri¬ 
cultural cattle belonging to residents of the district not entitled to exemp¬ 
tion, be fixed according to the value of the grazing made available. 
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(12). That as a rule the cattle of professional graziers. should be ex¬ 
cluded, even on payment of fees, from lands set apart for the free grazing of 
village cattle and not included in forest. 

(13;. That all cattle belonging to persons residing in Bombay and 
elsewhere beyond tho limits of the Thana district, and tended for wage by 
residents of the district, whether professional graziers or not, be charged the 
same fees for grazing in forests or other waste lands excluded from fi treats, 
as if they were the property of professional graziers, and that agricultural 
cattle belonging to residents of non-forest villages and similarly tended for 
wage by any other persons not being professional graziers, be charged 
the same foes for grazing in forests as other agricultural cattle of the district 
not specially exempted from the payment of fees. 

(14) . That the number of cattle admitted to graze in forests on pay¬ 
ment of fees be limited in due proportion to the available pasturage, and 
the number of cattle entitled to free grazing in tho same area : that when 
the available pasturage is insufficient for the number of cattle for whom 
admittance is sought either free or on payment of fees, provision shall first 
bo made for those entitled to free grazing, next for the agricultural cattle 
of the district not entitled to free grazing, and lastly for tho cattle of pro¬ 
fessional graziers and non-resident owners tended by residents of the district. 

(15) . That it be made a rule that all persons requiring grazing in 
forests on payment of fees shall obtain the necessary permission of the Forest 
Department before sending their cattle to graze in such areas ; that grazing 
passes shall specify, in addition to other necessary particulars, the number 
of cattle for which fees are paid, the rate and amount of fees, the area in 
which the pass will secure admission, and the period for which it is available t 
that passes for grazing on payment of fees issued in one taluka shall not be 
available beyond the limits of that idluka : but that, if necessary, permission 
should be given, without payment of extra fee, to move cattle from one 
block to another during the course of the season, within the same taluka, 

(16) . That subject to any uules in force under the Land Revenue Code 
for the preservation of trees therein, all lands assigned for the free grazing 
of village cattle and excluded from forests shall be left entirely to the care 
of the village communities, and that no measures for improving the grass 
supply in such lands, involving the closure of any portion of the area, or the 
exclusion of cattle at particular seasons of the year, .shall be Undertaken 
without the full concurrence of the villagers concerned. 

103. All recommendations made by us in the preceding paragraphs as 
regards Thana apply equally to the Kolaba district. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR LOCAL SUPPLY. 

Se«tion If. 

Timber , Firewood and Bnutboos. 

The history of Forest administration in the North Konkan district* show® 
that the increasing importance attached by Government to conservancy in remit 
years has led, as a necessary consequence, to tin* gradual contraction «*| local pri¬ 
vileges, hy the inclusion in forests of areas formerly assigned as villain reserves 
and communal grazing lands, and hy the prohibition of many acts formerly per¬ 
mitted in those arena os Well as the lands, set aside at different times as Imperial 
reserves. The policy of Government, aa shown hy word and deed, lias been to 
assert the necessity of guarding the valuable forests committed to their care in 
the best interests of the public at largo, to enforce whatever restrictions and 
regulations appear necessary to secure this object, while at the same time making 
due provision that the local residents, although no longer allowed to help them* 
selves at their own free will to whatever forest produce they may choose to take, 
shall have whatever supplies they may need for their own consumption placed 
w ithin their reach according to their means and convenience. 

2. There can he no question :»s to the wisdom of this policy ns thus stated. 
The complaint however is that in giving effect to it the interests and con¬ 
venience of the local population have been unduly subordinated to other less 
important considerations ; that the provision made for local wants has been insuffi¬ 
cient ; that the fees levied on certain kinds of forest produce formerly obtained 
free have been so high as to make it impossible for tne poorer classes to obtain 
them hy legitimate means ; that the restrictions imposed have been harassing and 
unnecessary ; and that the general result has been demoralising. 

3. This is the burden of all the complaints of the Memorialists on this head. 
It is sufficient for us to say here with reference to the forest rights asserted hy 
the inhabitants both of Thdna and Koluba that we consider that the exceptional 
conditions of these districts, as well as former recognized customs, give them a 
strong claim to liberal and considerate treatment in all matters affecting the 
distribution of forest produce for local supply. At the same time we can admit 
no claims to be reasonable, the exercise of which is in any way inconsistent with! 
the paramount importance of maintaining the State forests of these districts as| 
a source of permanent supply both for local and Imperial needs. 

4. In our remarks on the subject of grazing we have already fully discuss¬ 
ed the position of Government as regards all waste lands. We have stated our 
opinion that the inclusion in forests of lands which have been assigned for 
special purposes at the Survey, or which have been otherwise appropriated from 
time to time to supply local wants, is in no way inconsistent with such previou* 
assignments or appropriations, provided a reasonable equivalent is given by 
liberal forest regulations for all necessary privileges formerly enjoyed therein. 
We have fully recognized the fact that public interests require that a large pro¬ 
portion of the lands formerly allotted as village reserves and common grazing 
grounds shall be placed under systematic forest conservancy, and we believe 
that this important object can be more effectually and economically secured by 
bringing such lands under the management and control of the one department 
specially organized and trained for this purpose than in any other way. 

5. The comparative advantages of including lands in which privileges such 
as lopping trees for rah, cutting inferior trees for building purposes and agri¬ 
cultural implements, collecting firewood, &c., are conceded in Protected or Reserv¬ 
ed forests, or of placing them in charge of the Revenue Department and regulat¬ 
ing the exercise of all privileges under rules under the Land Revenue Code, or 
of constituting them village forests under Chapter III. of the Forest Act, have 
been mooted in the first three circular questions of the Commission (vide 
Volume 111., pages 1 to 13). The answers given to these questions disclose very 
different \ iows as t<> the beat course to be followed. The majority, however, are 
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generally in favour of the inclusion of such lands in I sts on the ground that Quptt IY. 
they require protection to ensure the permanence of the supply, and that such Sscnoir II. 
protection can be better entrusted to the Forest Department than any other timsbb, Fit t wood 
agency. The principal objection urged against this course is that the people ahd Bamboo*. 
dislike it on account of the constant supervision an4 petty interference oy 
forest subordinates which necessarily results from it. 

6. The suggestion that such lands should be placed under the control of 
the Kevenue Department finds few supporters, and the objections urged against 
this course are many and weighty. On the other hand opinions are divided as 
to the expediency of setting apart sufficient areas for local supply as village 
forests; but the sense of the majority seems to be against such a proposal. The 

ThAna Forest Association Btrongly urges the necessity 
15TSO 110 * ***’* page " of creating communal forests to meet the requirements 

of all the villages in a tdluka , and advises that such 
forests should be vested in the respective Tdluka Local Boards, to be adminis¬ 
tered by them under the professional advice of the Forest Department. Such 
an arrangement may be feasible in future years where local circumstances make 
a separation of Imperial from communal forests possible, and when the Local 
Boards have become permanent and thoroughly representative institutions. But 
as yet local Self-Government is. in its infancy and it would, we think, be obvi¬ 
ously premature to entrust duties of this onerous nature to the Boards, until ex¬ 
perience has shown their capacity to satisfactorily conduot the more limited 
duties now imposed on them. 

7. The truth is, however, that no hard and fast policy suitable to all loca¬ 
lities and conditions can be laid down on such a subject. In some parts of the 
Konkan where there are extensive and valuable forests, and local wants are very 
limited, it may be possible and judicious to effect a complete separation of Impe¬ 
rial from local forests, to limit the former to large and compact blocks, and to 
exclude from them scattered areas of wooded land sufficient to supply all the 
reasonable wants of the local residents as regards wood and rab materials. 

Such exoluded areas might then with advantage be managed by the Revenue 
Department under liberal rules, with the co-operation of the village officers. 

This plan seems to us in any case to be better and simpler than constituting 
such areas * village forests ’ according to the procedure laid down in the Act, 
though the practical result in either case be the same. Where local circum¬ 
stances permit, it is desirable that forest demarcation should be effected on these 

E rinoiples, in order that there may be no necessity for the continuance in the 
tate forests of any privileges which are incompatible with efficient conservancy. 

8. On the other hand there are many parts of the Konkan where demar¬ 
cation cannot be effected in this manner. As a special instance we may take 
the case of the KalyAn tdluka. The forests in this tract are very limited, and 
their resources, owing to the constant drain on them, to supply the wants of 
a comparatively dense population, as well as the trade demands which their 
accessibility encourages, are already in danger of exhaustion. In this case the 
assignment of sufficient areas as communal forests to supply even the local 
demand for firewood would necessitate the sacrifice of all the State forests in 
the tract, under conditions which would afford but a very weak guarantee for 
the permanenoe of the supply. 

9. The expediency, therefore, of separating Imperial from village forests 
seems to us to be a question which must of necessity be decided with regard to 
the looal conditions of each tract. Speaking of the ThAna District as a whole 
the conclusion is forced upon us that notwithstanding the principles of demnr- 
c&tion which found favour with the Forest Comimttees of 1863«*and 187 T a 
complete separation, except perhaps in the wilder parts of Vida, Shahapur, 

MokhAda and MurbAd, would ne undesirable in the interests of the people them¬ 
selves. Communal forests in the more thickly populated parts of the country, 
unless protected under suoh strict regulations as would make the distinction 
between them and Reserved forests one of name only, would be liable to rapid 
exhaustion, and the already contracted State forests would, in proportion to the 
area taken from them, be so much the less able to meet the increased demand 
on them. 

,* 1417—16 
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10 . In dealing with the nib question wr on we shall have »»«*<■:»,i«»n to 
explain why we consider that, for the present at least, the dehiureutmn of the 
Reserved forests as already effected and sanctioned in the settled ifihd.it should 
ho maintained. For the same reasons we cannot now recononend tin* emer¬ 
sion of any of the Reserved forest area in those hilnktis into \ dingo ..r . ..imnunal 
timber and firewood reserves. In all these touts except the Mokhada 

tlie area of village forests required to satisfy local demands for lir* woo« l would 
ho so large as to leave little or no land worth preserving a•> State f<»rest. In 
Mokhada there is no such difficulty, and l»y the demarcation effected there a 
sufficient area of wooded land to meet the very limited local demand has already, 
as far as we can judge, been excluded from forests. 

11. We recognize, however, the possibility that it will he found necessary 
hereafter to disforest portions of the existing reserves in some Uihthis to supple¬ 
ment the present allotments of varkns land for rub purposes, where lopping fur 
rdb has been long practised, and the necessity for preserving the fresh growth of 
trees in such areas from similar treatment will render a further continuance 
of the practice impossible without seriously injuring the forests. Rut while 
wo are of opinion that the requirements of the cultivators as regards tree lop¬ 
pings for rdb can eventually be completely satisfied from other sources than the 
State forests, without giving up any considerable area of land which ought to 
ho strictly protected, we believe it will be as a rule impossible to satisfy the 
local demand for timber and firewood in the same way. Whatever unassessed 
waste lands, however, are rejected in laying down the boundaries of the Reserved 
forests should of course be utilised as far as possible for this purpose, and privi¬ 
leges in them controlled by suitable rules under the Land Revenue Code similar 

• Vide Volume IV, pages to those now in force in the Thrina District.* And 
201 and 202 . in carrying out the demarcation of the tdlukd* which 

have still to be settled the desirability of providing for all local wants independ¬ 
ently of Stute forests, as far as this can be done consistently with placing 
sufficient areas under strict conservancy for Imperial purposes, should, we think, 
be kept steadily in view. 

12 . Before recommending any detailed schemes for adequately supplying 
the wants of the resident agricultural population, as distinguished from trade 
demands, with due regard to the preservation of the forests, it is necessary 
that we should review at some length the working of the various measures 
which have been adopted in this behalf, especially in recent years, and point out 
whatever advantages and defects there may be in the existing arrangements. 
Many of the measures to which we shall have occasion to refer, have been tried 
and found wanting, and it is unlikely that any experiments which have already 
signally failed will be repeated. We do not wish to re-open unnecessarily ques¬ 
tions which have been already decisively settled, or to further condemn schemes 
which experience has proved to be impracticable. It will be useful, however, to 
note the objects which these different measures were intended to fulfil, and when 
they have foiled, to examine as for as possible the true causes of their failure. 
Without such examination it will be difficult to pronounce any opinion as to 
whether the complaints and objections of the Memorialists have had in all theso 
cases a reasonable foundation, or whether they have been dictated solely by the 
desire to prove any system for local supply unworkable, other than the giving full 
liberty to all local residents to help themselves to all they want from the nearest 
jungles. It will be equally difficult for us to avoid the risk of courting similar 
failure for any new arrangements which may appear to promise good results, 
unless due account is taken of all the conditions which nave made previous 
efforts in the same direction unsuccessful. 

13. We need only briefly allude to the arrangements in force prior to 
1882. They are matters of past history and as such hare already been de¬ 
scribed in the Precis of correspondence furnished to us by Government. Under 
the old fee system in force up till about 1858 all persons, whether traders «r 
local residents, had to pay certain fees on all wood passing through established 
posts or ndkds , irrespective of its description or quality, while residents of the 
villages between whose limits and the public forests there ver< no suelj toll bars, 
procured all die wood they wanted tree of pay neut by their own labour, subject 
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only to a general prohibition against cutting teak. This system, though dis- Chapter 17- 

astrous in its results so far a3 forest conservancy was concerned, gave no ground Sectioh n. 

for popular complaint. Nor was the liberty previously enjoyed by the local Timber, Firewood 
residents curtailed to an appreciable extent by any of the arrangements gra- and Bamboos. 
dually introduced as the result of the recommendations of the Forest Committee 
of 1863. The principle then laid down was that the Imperial or specially . . ., 

Reserved forests should be completely separated from the village reserves or ^ o ^ nci £_ [Je 
forests for local supply, and that the people, whose wants these latter forests Forest Commute© 
were intended to provide for, should have free access to them and liberty to take of lb63. 
from them for their own private use firewood and timber for building and agri¬ 
cultural purposes, subject to the strict reservation of seven of the more valuable 
kind of trees. ' A 

14. The demarcation of Imperial and village reserves which followed, was Practical re* 
gradually but never completely effected, and nowhere caused any violent changes JJ^reaSon^hich 
in former usages. No attempt appears to have been made to carry out the followed, 
further proposals of the Committee of 18G3, as to the mode of supplying fire¬ 
wood to the inhabitants of coast and other villages having no fuel resources of 

their own. This class of the population had, subject to the payment of the cus¬ 
tomary fees levied at the ndkds , hitherto had the privilege or cutting firewood in 
the forests. While recognizing their claim to be supplied on the terms previous¬ 
ly enjoyed, it was thought unadvisable to allow them to continue to have access 
to the forests. It was proposed therefore as a more economical measure as 
regards future firewood resources that the requisite supply should be cut for 
them by the Forest Department and distributed departmentally on payment of 
a sum sufficient to cover the cost of cutting and the customary fee. It was 
further proposed that the demand of large towns where municipalities existed 
should be handed over to the Municipal Committees for distribution to local 
inhabitants on similar conditions. But as stated above these suggestions were 
never carried out. 

15. We need not detail the various orders and correspondence regarding Measure© affect- 
local supply between 1863 and the passing of the Forest Act A reference to j”S? local supply 
the Prfecis furnished to the Commission will give any information on the subject jggj 1 Bn( J 
which may be required. Many proposals were ventilated during this period, and passing of the 
occasional complaints were made by the residents of particular tracts that their Forest Act 
privileges were restricted by particular orders. But the history of this period 

shows that the complaints which then attracted most notice were the protesta¬ 
tions of a newly organized department against a system, or,want of system, 
which rendered all efforts to conserve the forests futile, and a demarcation which 
made all the valuable forest lands on the lower slopes of the hill ranges village 
reserves, and left for Imperial forests only the bare and rocky slopes above, 
rather than popular demands for the removal of restrictions which no attempt had 
then been made to enforce in earnest. 

16. We must, however, note the orders passed in Government Resolution Distinction be- 
No. 1281 of the 12th March 1874 on the subject of privileges in second class tween forest end 
reserves. They are important as drawing for the first time a clear and marked J^ 0T1 ^M^reeards 
distinction between the. privileges of residents of forest and non-forest villages p*frilege© m* s© 
irrespective of any former custom. These orders were as follows: “ the privilege cond class re- 
of cutting without permission unreserved descriptions of trees in second class re- ferve© first drawn 
serves should be allowed only to rayats residing in the villages within which the re- ln 1874, 
serves are situated and should be restricted to firewood, and those rayats may also 

be allowed to obtain whatever wood they may require for agricultural purposes or 

for the repair of their houses gratuitously, but on condition that the permission Consequent com- 

of the Forest Department be previously obtained.” These orders, as might be noa ‘ 

expected, drew forth petitions from some inhabitants of non-forest villages. In 10 T gere 

disposing of such petitions it was observed (vide Precis paragraph 26, Volume 

IV., page 14):— 

• 

M The existing orders are quite sufficiently liberal. People residing in forest villages 
are allowed firewood free and tne poorer classes are allowed wood free of oharge for agri¬ 
cultural purposes to a reasonable extent. People who live at a distance from forests cannot 
reasonably expect that Government should give them wood for nothing for their own use, 

■till less to trade in, as many people in the Konkan are in the habit of doing." 
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Chapter IV. 17 . The Committee of 1875 (vufe Volume • * pages 368_372) which met 

SccTiox n. shortly afterwards to report on tno forest question, endorsed the general prin- 
Tihbbb, Fiuwood ciples of forest demarcation and conservancy laid down in 1863. They consi- 
awd Bamboos, dered “ the present unsatisfactory state of affairs to be owing to want of care 
in the original demarcation and to the absence of an establishment of sufficient 
Proposals of 6 toe n gth 40 P rctect toe Government forest, to regulate tho consumption of 
the iWest Com. timber in village forests, and power to prohibit waste and consequent exhaustion 
mittee of 1876. of the forests.* They considered the possibility of throwing o^n the second 
class forests to the inhabitants of other villages than those whose lands were 
included in them, but thought it impracticable. “ Where they have hitherto 
Views as to the enjoyed, ” they wrote, “ the right to graze their cattle in the second class re- 
fo T 'll n ° n * serves we no * propose to restrict that right, and it will be tho duty of the 
n flgOT *‘ Forest Department to supply them with timber suited to agricultural imple¬ 
ments and house-building; but if they are permitted to cut indiscriminately for 
rdb and firewood they will exhaust the jungle so rapidly that there will be none 
left- for even the reserved villages. We do not think the public can justly com¬ 
plain of this restriction. In past years their villages were also covered with 
jungle, but they have exhausted it and they cannot now claim the jungle of other 
villages.” 

No suggestions however were made in this report as to the particular man¬ 
ner in which the firewood demand of these non-forest villages was to be met. 


Practical results. 
First sugges¬ 
tion of the neces¬ 
sity of establish¬ 
ing depots for 
local supply of 
building and agri¬ 
cultural wood. 


18. The only immediate practical result of the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1875 was the appointment of a special officer to revise the pre¬ 
vious demarcation. It is to be noted, however, that the idea of establishing 
dep6ts for supplying cultivators with wood for agricultural implements ana 
rafters and beams for buildings was first suggested in this report. The then 
existing rules, under which wood for building and agricultural purposes was sup¬ 
plied, were declared to be unworkable on account of the delays involved m 
getting permission to cut, and it was suggested that depfits should be formed at 
convenient places where the necessary materials should be stored and distributed 
by the agency of the village officers. 

19. The suggestion, however, was not then adopted. Nor did it find 
favour when the Commissioners in the following year, on being requested to 
draw up rules for simplifying the procedure in respect of free grants of wood for 
agricultural implements, again recommended the establishment of dep6ts for this 
purpose. The old rule of 1874, requiring forest villagers to get permission be¬ 
fore cutting for farm implements, remained in force until Government Resolution 
No. 335 of21st January 1880 cancelled all previous rules on the subject of free 
grants, and made it necessary that the sanction of Government should be ob¬ 
tained in each instance. It is very doubtful, however, whether the rule in 
question was ever seriously enforced, or that the inhabitants of non-forest vil¬ 
lages, much less those of forest villages, ever sought permission before taking 
wood from the nearest jungles for ploughs or any other purpose. 

Dep6te for local 20. It was not till the 13th December 1881 that Government finally 

supply first gano- approved of the principle of establishing dep6ts for local Bupply. In conse- 
ione m 8 . qu enC e of complaints of delay in supplying people with wood for agricultural 

n oses, the suggestion of the Collector of Th£na for the formation ofnumerous 
ts was then for the first time accepted- Tentative proposals were made in 
consequence and sanctioned in Government Resolution No. 587 of the 23rd 
January 1883. It was expected, as appears from the orders then issued, “that 
under the depM system the requirements for fuel of most of the residents in vil¬ 
lages which have no unclosed forests will be conveniently supplied.” It was 
also understood that “ departmental arrangements will be made for the supply 
from the depdts of wood for agriculture implements to cultivators who are 
not residents of forest villages, that the residents of forest villages will re¬ 
tain, subject to proper supervision, the privilege hitherto enjoyed by them in 
the unclosed forests of their villages, and that the arrangements then in force 
for the supply of timber to the public will be continued.” 

Conference of 21. Meanwhile a Conference of Revenue and Forest Officers had been 
1882. assembled at Th£na in October 1882, Their attention had been specially 
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directed to the subject of these depAts, but their report being for some reasons 
delayed, the orders of Government were not passed on it until the 18th May 
1883, by which time Government had already, as before mentioned, approved 
of the Collector’s suggestion to establish depAts for local supply and sanctioned 
the proposals made by him as a tentative measure. 


• Vide Volume IV., pages 88 22. The Committee of 1882 in their report* de- 

!°1* clared that the rule requiring previous permission to be 

gotbefore taking wood for agricultural purposes had been practically ignored by the 
people, and again strongly urged the establishment of depAts for the local supply 
of wood of all kinds “ as the only course that can be taken to ensure the protec¬ 
tion of the forests and the convenience of the people.” They went, however, 
further than the Committee of 1875, and urged that the firewood supply of vil¬ 
lages lying outside forest limits should be provided by similar depots. “ The 
establishment of such dep6ts ” they write “ will in fact be the means of carrying 
out the purport of the orders of Government that the inhabitants of such vil¬ 
lages should in future be provided for from cuttings to be made departmentally, 
and should not be allowed to resort in person to the forests.” 

23. The depdts recommended by the Committee of 1882 were in fact of 
three kinds. — 

(1) DepAts under Section 41 of the Forest Act (i.e. for the purposes 
mentioned in Rule XV. of the rules under the section quoted). 


(2) DepAts for the supply of fuel, bamboos, karvi, leaves and dead 
wood of all descriptions to be worked by contract. 

(3) DepAts for the supply of wood for domestic and agricultural pur¬ 
poses. 


To save establishment these depAts' were intended to be combined as far as 
possible in the same places. As regards the second clas? for the supply of fuel, 
&c., the contractor was “ to be bound to maintain at each depAt a Bupply of material 
Sufficient for the local requirements of the tract to which the depAt was assigned, 
and to supply local wants at prices not exceeding by more than 50 per cent., the 
rates of his tender to Government.” The fuel was to be supplied unrestrictedly 
to the public, but wood for building and agricultural implements was not to be 
given without a pass from the mamlatddr. 


24. A full account of the working of the agricultural depAts, which were 
first established in both the forest divisions of Thana on the 1st December 
1882 under very similar rules is given in Mr. Wilkins’ evidence (vide Volume II., 
pages 263 to 2651. The only difference that need be noted is that in South 
Thana wood for building and agricultural implements could not be had under 
the rules without a certificate of poverty from the mamlalddr, according to the 
advice of the Conference of 1882, while no such rule was enforced in the North¬ 
ern Division. The object of requiring an applicant to produce a mamlatddr’s 
order to the effect that he was too poor to be able to buy wood in the open 
market, was to prevent dealers from purchasing all the stock in the depAts at 
the low rates charged there, and selling them at a large profit either locally dr 
in the Bombay, market. This rule, however, was only m force for one year even 
in South Thdna. It was cancelled on the recommendation of another Conference 
of Revenue and Forest Officers held at Thdna in October 1883. At the same 
time the South Thdna rule that any bond fide cultivator should be allowed to 
buy wood up to Rs. 10 in value in one year at any depAt was extended to the 
North Thdna Division as well 


25. The depAts for wood for building and farm implements were main- 
tuned, with no changes in the rules except those mentioned above, for three 
years, when they were disestablished under the ordeip of Government in their 
Resolution No. 5880 of 20th July 1885. It was ordered, however, in Govern¬ 
ment Resolution No. 9443 of the 22nd December 1883 that in addition to the 
ordinary material kept for sale, fifty head-loads of tree loppings for rdb should 
be stored in each depAt for sale at a price representing 5 per cent, in excess of 
the actual cost of cutting and carriage. These rates varied, aooording to Mr. 
Wilkins' evidence, from 6 pies to 2 annas per load according to distance. We 
a 1417—16 
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Chapter IV. 
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Timber, Firewood 
akd Bamboos. 


Working of the 
dr pot R for local 
•apply of fuel, 
kdrvi, bant boos, 
Ac., under the 
agency of con* 
tractors, 1882-83. 


Terms of the 

contract. 


are not surprised to learn, therefore, that there was no demand for this rdb 
material, at prices which very little consideration will show to hav$ been abso¬ 
lutely prohibitive. 

26. The depdts for the supply of fuel, kdrvi, 'bamboos, Ac., through the 
agency of contractors, had a still shorter existence. After only one year s trial 
they were unanimously pronounced a complete failure by the Forest Conference 
of 1883 and abandoned in consequence. The exact terms of the contract given 
in the North Division may be gathered from Exhibit No. 97 (et de Volume 1I. # 
pages 179 to Ibl). This agreement gives the contractors the exclusive right 
of removing dead wood from the Government forests, and selling it in depots to 
be established at places approved by the Divisional Forest Officer under condi¬ 
tions specified, and at rates to be fixed from time to time with the concurrence 
of the said officer and the licensee. By clause 5, however, it is provided that 
“ the licensee shall not remove any wood except of the reserved kinds fromytir- 
eharan or forest that has been specially assigned for the use of the villagers, and 
nothing in the license shall entitle the licensee to interfere with the privilege en¬ 
joyed by villagers of collecting for their own domestic use dead wood'from 
gurcharan or forest, as aforesaid, within the limits of their respective villages.” 

27. As a necessary consequence of the conditions of this contract the pri¬ 
vilege of retail sale of head-loads of dead-wood collected by the wild triiies 
ceased. They were expected instead to seek employment under the contractor, 
while their former customers were to make all their purchases of firewood from 
the depots. 

Mr. Lakshman Ndrdyan Sitdhle, Secretary to the Bassein Branch of the 
Thdna Forest Association, has in his evidence before the Commission (vide 
Volume II, pages 110—112) given a detailed account of the confusion which arose 
under this new system for fuel supply. In the absence of any rebutting evi¬ 
dence we must assume that this account is substantially correct. The system 
was condemned by the Conference of 1883 “ as radically had in that while the 
contractors cheated Government ami injured the forests they oppressed the pub¬ 
lic and simply enriched themselves/’ 

28. In supersession of previous arrangements for firewood supply the Con¬ 
ference of 1883 recommended the adoption of the system already in force in the 
Salsette Utluka , under which any one might remove head-loads of fallen dead- 
wood from the forests on payment of fees at appointed ndkds, the receipt for 
the payment of such fees serving the purpose of a pass and freeing the bearers 
from any further inquiry. They also recommended that cart-loads of dead-w ood 
niight.be similarly removed after first paying a fee of Re. 1 per each ordinary 
cart and obtaining the necessary permit. This arrangement was sanctioned by 
Government as an experimental measure. For the supply of bamboos the same 
system was proposed as for firewood, while the depots w r ere maintained for build¬ 
ing and agricultural wood. 

29. We have given above a brief history of the various general orders re¬ 
garding local supply up to the time of the meeting of the Conference of 1883. 
We proceed to describe the arrangements now in force, as sanctioned by the Re¬ 
solutions passed on the settlement reports of the different tdlukas from 1883 to 
1885, and other special Resolutions affecting local supply passed during the 
same period. These orders have been summarised in the circular issued by the 
Collector of Thana, dated 30th Oetober 1885 (vide Volume IV., pages 191 to 196). 
Taken as a whole they apply only to the tdlnkds of which the demarcation and 
settlement has been already completed ; but so far as they regulate the manner 
in which timber, firewood and bamboos are supplied to the local population, 
they are of general application. 

Supply of fire- 30. The inhabitants of villages which have contributed land to the formar 
wood to forest tion of any forest block may, under the present rules, remove for bond fide home 
villagers. Privi- consumption without payment any dead-wood they may find in any forest 
dS wood m ° V1D& areas - ^the privilege, however, is sought to be exercised in closed portions of 
Reserved forests the previous permission of the Divisional Forest Officer is 
necessary. This privilege is also limited by prohibitions against removing khair 
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Wood in any Bhape os fuel and splitting up logs of teak, black wood or tivas. Chapter IV. 

The wild tribes, except in Salsette, have, in addition to the ordinary privileges of 6acnoi» II. 

forest villagers, the additional privilege of Belling dead wood, collected by them in Timber, Fir two. >. 
any forests. and Bauiko ^ 

31. The dead.wood privilege is by the existing rules expressly limited to 

the inhabitants of forest villages. All other local residents must obtain what- f or oTflre- 
ever supplies they require from the forests by purchase eithr from the wild woo d to son* 
tribes or the Forest Department. Under present arrangements ,icrmita can be forest Tills gem 
obtained for the removal of firewood from forests for local consumption on pay. nnder P 61 ™*** 
ment of a fee of 8 annas for a cart of the ordinary size and Re. 1 for the large 
cart in use at Bassein, called locally the Mtlnikpuri cart. As a result of a con¬ 
ference of Revenue and Forest Officers in 1883 these fees were then doubled. Increase of per - 

They have since, however, been reduced to the former rates under the authority nit fees for fire- 
of Government Resolution No. 5880 of the 20th July 1885. The benefit of wood hi 1888. 
the reduced rates, however, is “ only to be enjoyed by persons residing in the dncS^ie8O*" 
tdluka and taking the material under the permit system for their own bond Jide 
consumption for agricultural purposes or tor a local industry.” in order to give 
further facilities to the inhabitants of the non-forest villages for obtaining fire¬ 
wood it is ordered in paragraph 4 of the same Resolution that timely notice shall 
be given whenever cuttings are being made in the Government forests to enable 
such persons to buy thus any wood they may require for fuel or other purposes, 
while the Revenue Officers are at the same time -enjoined to bring any short¬ 
comings in the supply to notice. 

32. Special arrangements have however been made from time to time for Special arrange- 

supplying the sugar-boilers of Bassein with firewood for their furnaces (vide monte for supply 

of firewood to the 
en gar-boil era of 
Bassein and 
MAhim. 

In 1884-85, when a fee of Rs. 2 per large cart holding from 2 to 2'J candies was 
charged, very little of the wood so cut was taken by the sugar-boilers. In the 
following year 1885-86, with a reduced fee bf Rs. 1-8-0 per large cart, rather 
more than half the total quantity felled was roraoved. Mr. Wilkins’ account 
of the arrangements made and the evidence bf Thana Witness No. 58 (vide Volume 
II., pages 116 and 117) show that, for reasons which we need not discuss here, the 
results of these attempts to make special provision for the requirements of this 
industry have not, despite all the trouble teken, been so satisfactory as could be 
wished. 


Mr. Wilkins’ evidence, Volume II., pages 266 and 267). The annual demand for 
this purpose is estimated at about 10,000 candies. Fellings iip to this amount 
in the nearest forests to the gardens have been made during the past two seasons. 


33. Under present regulations all timber required for local consumption for Local supply of 
house-building, farm implements, wells or any other purpose must be purchased timber. 

at the periodical auction sales of such material conducted by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment wherever fellings may take place. A special exception, however, is made 
in favour of the wild tribes, who are, in consideration of making themselves gene¬ 
rally useful, allowed to take inferior wood from the forests for the construction 
ana repairs of their huts. 

34. The agricultural depftts introduced experimentally in 1882, and to Retail auctions 

whiol!i we shall have occasion to refer again later on,. were discontinued under annual fcll- 
the orders of Government in 1885, in the hope that annual fellings and sales of JJJ", lor to 
wood in suitable places by retail auctions would enable the local residents to the place of the 
obtain their supplies more conveniently and economically than under the fixed agricultural 
dep6t Bystem. Mr. Wilkins, on being asked by the Commission how far this new abolished 

plan has succeeded, has stated (vide Volume II, page 268) B 


,r In North ThAna we had large departmental fellings, and sold the material by ret ’ Results of new 
auction. There were two fellings in Bassein, about 8 in Mahitn, 3 in DabAnu, 1 in SAlsette, Bjatein _ intro* 
and 4 in Utnbarg&v on this system. The material Was stacked in Email heaps, and pnt up duoed j® 
lot by lot. This was intended to supply both the trade and the local inhabitants, and season of 1885-86. 
especially the ooast population. No distinction was made between traders and local 
residents aa regards terms. The suctions were open to all alike. A great deal of the wood 
was bought by petty dealers, who formerly, when this material was sold in large lots, were 
unable to bid. Some agriculturists bought at these sales. In all about 1,000 individuals 
purchased wood at the auctions. The wild tribes, in consideration of work done, such as 
burning fire paths, collecting and planting seeds, were allowed to remove inferior wood for 
their houses from the forests. They were paid full wages for any regular work. The grant 
of vr od was a sort of return for their making themselves generally useful.” 
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CtoytorlT. We have no precise information as to the results of similar sales in South 

8series II. but we gather from Mr. Mddan’s evidence (rids Volume II., page 441, 

TisBrs, Fnswooo that li waa arranged to have departmental fellings in every beat in that Division, 
a*o Has too*. take the place of the agricultural depfits, according to the ertiumted local de¬ 

mand, the material felled to be sold by retail am lion wit bout n-serve to the 
bond fide residents of that beat, and that it was also intended to sell the material 
of one of the ordinary departmental teak fellings by retail auction to meet local 
wants, and especially the wants of the residents of towns. 


A!3ii irement- 35. Bamboos of all the varieties which grow in the Thrfna forests are now 
«Tbsmboos^Sw applied for bond fide local consumption under the permit system at fixed rates jwr 
pennitB. cart or head-load according to description. The fees for l>nmb«H)K as for firewood 

were very considerably raised in 1883, but their subsequent reduction to the rates 
previously in force has left the Memorialists little or no grounds of complaint on 
this score. It was unfortunate that owing to some confusion between the spe- 
cies of bamboo locally called vclu and much in demand by the gardeners of the 
coast districts for platforms and standards for betel-vino cultivation, and another 
and larger species called mantel, the fees on the former were raised in 1883 from 
8 annas a cart-load holding some 250 or more cancs to Its. 3 a hundred or 
Bs. 7-8-0 per cart, that is fifteen times the former price I This error has how¬ 
ever since teen rectified. 


of timber and fire 
wood. 


Existing sr. 36. We are informed by Colonel Peyton that wood for agricultural and 
Kol4b» en Di»trict building purposes is still supplied in the Koldba District to local residents by 
for tbe tftipply means of agricultural dep6ts. We have no evidence, however, as to the working 
of these depots in Koldba, but we understand that the demand for the wood 
brought to them is very limited.' Timber is also obtained by local residents, 
(1) by purchasing Government teak trees in private holdings at a rate of from 
8 to 12 annas a tree, according to size and quality, and (2) from Government 
forests on the permit system as obtaining in North Kiinara, t r., by paying 
seigniorage fees of Rs. 6 and Rs. 4 per candy of squared teak and trimmed poles 
respectively, and half the above foes for jungle wood of the same description. 
Firewood is obtained from the forests for local use either on payment of a fee 
of Re. 1 per cart and from 4 to 6 pies per head-load, the permit only authorising 
the collection of dead wood, dr by purchase of head-loads of similar wood from 
the wild tribes who are allowed to collect it free of payment. Bamboos do not 
grow in any of the Koldba forests. 


Dofootx of the 37. The features of the present system which are, in our opinion, most 
Focal ^ Bt «up5y 5 °P en objection, are fl) the privilege enjoyed by forest villagers and wild tribes 
firewood. 7 of removing fallen dead wood from forests, and (2) the removid of firewood under 
the permit system, that is, the giving permission to any one who requires fire¬ 
wood to go and collect it for hinvielf on payment of a certain fee. We consider 
the continuance of either or both these practices to be totally incompatible with 
a proper working of the forests, so as to ensure the maximum annual yield 
consistent with the permanency of the supply. Nor do we think that the 
convenience of the people necessitates any such arrangements. All the firewood 
required for local consumption can, as we Bhall endeavour to show later on, be 
distributed from the annual compartment fellings in a way equally convenient to 
the people and far less objectionable as regards forest management and control, 


Privilege of 38 . We have no hesitation in declaring that the dead wood privilege as 
collecting dead- now defined is a delusion. It is well known that under proper conservancy there 
wSd-tribee anl ou £kt rea % to be no dead wood at alL In the larger forest blocks remote from 
forest villagers. l ftr K® towns and markets and hitherto unworked, there may be, no doubt, as Mr. 
Induoementt to Wilkins states, a sufficient supply of naturally formed aeadwood to meet the 
firewood demand of the resident villagers, but even in such cases the legitimate 
inoTOMethe ve^v supply .must be very quickly exhausted by the wild tribes who have and exercise 
limited *uppiy tb« privilege of collecting it and carrying it for sale wherever they can find a 
available. market. And the small supply now available in such forests will be reduced to 

nothing, or next to nothing, when eventually brought under a regular working 
plan system. The inevitable result everywhere of the deficiency of naturally 
formed dead wood is the manufacture of it by firing the forests, girdling trees, 
and ruthlessly destroying young shoots and saplings. The Memorialists' wit* 
nesses, as the evidence cfearly shows, make little or no pretence of denying 
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the prevalence of these Practices, but simply plead necessity. Nothing in our 
opinion can be more fatal to the preservation of the forests than the continuance 
or such abuses. Without an amount of supervision, which, except in very special 
eases, would bo out of the question, such abuses seem to us to be impn-'-iblu to 
prevent, as long as the nominal privilege of collecting dead wood is allowed to be 
exercised. 


Chapter IV. 

Section II. 

TiMn*R,F irewood 
and Bamboos. 


39. The permit system for the collection of firewood, leading, as it must, if permit system 
carried out on a large scale, to irregular exploitation of the forests under insntfi- for firewood sup- 
ci 'nt supervision, is almost equally objectionable. For special products like p'y ,, l w ’ n to rimi- 
bamboos this system may be very suitable, but as a means of obtaining firewood ,ur abu y 

it is open to {'rave abuses. Mr. Madan’s evidence on this point is very instructive, 
lie describes the permit system for supplying firewood in Thdna os follows • 

“ Ifdkdfi are established at all railway stations and depots, and the ndkeddrs issue 
permits in a printed form to ali applicants for the removal of dead wood for fuel on pay¬ 
ment of a fee of lie. 1 per cart-load. In Mo kh Ad a, where thore are no n/lkrdtir*, the round 
guards issue the permits. These permits allow the holders to go to specified forests and 
collect the spocilhsl quantity of material within a specified time. The time allowed is re¬ 
gulated accord in g to the distance of the forest from the ndJca ; two days are allowed for 
collection of wood and ouo day for every ten miles to be travelled to and fro. Ou return¬ 
ing to the HtSkn with the firewood, the permit-holder exchanges the permit for a pass under 
fti’ctiou 41 of the Indian Forest Act, which covers the export of the material either l>y road, 
rail or water. This is called the jaldu koljutt system. This system has l>ecn abandoned 
this • astin. While it was in force trailers availed themselves of it largely, but the local 
popu'. iion scarcely at all. This system led to abuses. In order to create ft sufficient sup¬ 
ply ot dead wood, trailers got their employes to manufacture dead wood by girdling trees and 
setting fire to forests. It led to the corruption of suliordinates, permit-noMorg with the 
connivance of the sulordinates removing timltcr kolpnt instead of firewood, and removing a 
hug. i quantity of fuel than was paid for. A good deal of green wood was also cut and 
rarbd away under this system. Last year I got a ndkeddr dismissed "for allowing timl>er to 
pas- under the c««ver of a firewood permit. The inquiry showed that the wood pa-^cd the 
ndka at night. Frauds of this kiud can occur without the connivance of the ndkeddrs. 

There are heaps of wood nt railway stations ; a permit-holder can bring a load at night, mix 
it up with the heap and return ngnin to the forest anil bring wood a second time under the 
same permit, and so ou. Another source of fraud is this: A permit-holder goes to the 
jungle, ami ns long as he is in the jungle he is protected by his permit; directly he leaves 
the jun jb*. he can assert that the material in his posscsMon lias lieen obtained from occupied 
lands ; and as no passes ar« required to cover the latter, and proof a* to the source from 
which the material has been got is not forthcoming, he can deposit his load at the station 
and return again to the jungle on the same permit, and repeat the operation so long as the 
time specified in the permit will allow him. If passes for removal of wood from mallei 
numbers were made compulsory, this particular kiud of fraud would be avoided. The new 
system adapted from this year is as follows *.— The trade is supplied by the auction sale of 
standing trees in selected Compartments. This year these cuttings are mostly limited in my 
id, tig.; i , the fonst in ties bed of what will Tiinsa Lake in Shuhapnr. For local supply 
of firewood, liamUviS, thorns aud kdrvi, the permit system is kept up at the rates specified 
iu the printed circular of 3Uih October last {vide Exhibit No. 39, Volume II., page 146).” 

40. One of the chief abuses to which the system is open, viz., the collecting Other abuses 

in successive trips of double or treble the quantity entered in the permit ana incidental to tbe 
passing off the excess as the produce of occupied lands, would, as Mr. Madan P®«nitsjiten». 
|Hrtt»tsHut, he prevented by the amendment of Section 41 of tiie Forest Act, so as N f 

to bring such produce under control, aud this amendment is for other reasons ame ^d^g Jectioa 
also, as we shall show in another part of this report, very desirable. It v ill be 41 c f the Forest 
seen from the above that the permit system has now very wisely been abandoned Act. 

in nun - ig trade domainls, though it has been retained as one of the means of 
supplying local wants. It seems, however, equally open to abuse in either case. 

41. Owing moreover to the trouble and delay in getting the necessary ^ 
permits and ' u*sea, the system its by no means so convenient for local residents as of 

its retention . »r this purpose would seem to imply. As a forcible illustration of to local nmdent*. 
the trouble to which cultivators may occasionally be put in getting permits for 
firewood, we may quote an extract from the evidence of Mr. Ardesar Donibji, 

Witness No. 38 (tide Volume II., pages 80-81). 

* There a; • .*<4 *lk>t established alon£ the line of the ait way. The village of 
Bhili 1 has such a u>h« 1 . It is the nearest aula to e. ■chai where I have my farm. It is 
about 10 miles from KochAi. La-4, year, when I had to get some forest materials by permit 
from the * -liiane forest of Anvir, I had to obtain the permit frow the ndkeddr to get the 
materials from tl. forv - * taka tb *m to the ndka, aud lh«,n to remove them to my village, 
a 1I1T—17 
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I had to return the permit finally to the MJh>, thus involving threo tripe to the for 
obtaining materials which are to bo had within two miles of whore I live." 

It may of course be said that thia Is an exceptional case ; but unions forest 
n dkd* arc more numerous than they now are in tho inland tracts remote from, 
bunders and railway stations, such eases cannot be very uncommon. 

42. In our circular questions Nos. 27 to 30 (ride Volume III., pages 77 to 
84) we have invited full discussion as to all possible method* for diNtributing 
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Failure of the 
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capable of improvement, and to point out if possible the causes of failure in each 
case. The answers on this as on most of the subjects on which opinions hnvo 
been given disclose very conflicting views. Some nflicurs condemn the-permit 
system unreservedly as unsuitable for the distribution of any forest produce. 
Others recommend it for the supply of firewood and other minor forest produce, 
but prefer the plan of departmental fellings or depAts for superior timber, while 
others again recommend it as the best means of supplying all local wants. After, 
full consideration we are compelled to state that we think it unsuitable for any 
other produce than bamboos. 

43. Opinions are also divided on the subject of tho agricultural dupAt 
system. A great deal of evidenoe has been given by tho Memorialists to show 
that these dopAts failed to meet the convenience of tho people and that ths 
material provided in them was insufficient, costly and unsuitable. Many of those 
complaints appear frivolous, but a few are no doubt well founded. We have no 
intention of recommending that the same experiment shall be tried again, as we 
feel Bure that the necessary supplies for local residents can be far more cheaply 
and conveniently provided at large temporary depAts in the forest on the sites of 
the periodical fellings. We are not, however, prepared to say that these fixed 
depAts would not have had a much larger measure of success than they have had, 
had the plan been Bteadily persevered with and improved os experience might 
have suggested. 

44. The evidence shows that the agricultural depAts had some measure of 
success as regards the better kinds of wood brought to thorn, but failed signally, 
as might have been expected, as agencies for distributing what, for want of a 
more expressive term, we may call 1 rubbish'. The good timber found a ready sale 
and was, as is generally admitted, very moderately prioed. It was possible to 
recover the cost of cutting, carriage, ko. t in the case of the really superior 
material and yet keep the retail price within reasonable limits. Had it not been 
for the rule which allowed no cultivator to buy more than Hs. 10 worth of wood 
in a year in any depAt, and had they been sufficiently stocked for the purpose, 
thore is every reason to think that those depAts would have supplied a real want, 
and done a large business in retailing useful building timber to the more well-to- 
do residenta Even in this respect, however, they were rendered comparatively 
useless by the fear, which has unfortunately been betrayed in all arrangements 
for local supply hitherto attempted in Thdna, that traders* would take advantage 
of the low prices charged to secure wood for export, and thus defraud Govern¬ 
ment of legitimate revenue. So long as the produce of occupied lands is subject 
to no control in transit, this fear is a well grounded one. But with a proper 
system of passes applicable to timber from private holdings £s well as forests no 
opening for fraud of this kind will any longer exist 

45. But the agricultural depAts must in any case have failed as a means of 
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of surprise that the poorer cultivators should have avoided the dep6ts. As 
Mr. Atkins observes: — 

" Many cultivators, ospocnlly in the more open parts of tho district, did roort to tho 
depots au«l benefited by tbem: but other cultivators probably found it much cheaper to 
bribe forest guards, and others came to the conclusion that a better plan still was cither to 
elude tho vigilance of those guards or else to boldly defy them and nelp themaelvt-< in the 
forests to whatever they required/ 1 
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46. The sdvkdr class, on the other hand, as we have already shown, ol »jeeted 
to the depAts because their particular wants were very insufficiently supplied 
therein. They were, as Mr. Atkins points out, ** most eager at first to buy large * 
quantities of wood at the exceptionally low rates charged at the depots,” but 
objected to the system when they found out very soon that these low rates were 
intended only for cultivators. Witness No. 13 (vide Volume II., page 31) also 
states; 11 no one would buy the ploughs, because they had to be paid for, and they 
could obtain the same from the jungles without any payment. If the depots were 
stacked with all things needful, ana it cost no more to get things from the depots 
than from tho jungles, the more wealthy rayats would resort to them, but those for'the 

who habitually provide these materials by their own labour would not go to neber cla«s< «; 
them.” Those two causes, viz., the absence of sufficient provision for the only inability of the 
class who would have bought freely, and the inability of the more indigent P oor ^ r re J at ® t0 
rayats to buy what was offered them, account in a great measure for the popular purc M 
complaints against the working of tho dcpAts. No doubt, as we have suggested 
in our 30th Circular question, there was also a sentiment amongst the cultivators Popular senti- 
that by using the dep6ts they would tacitly waive their claims to be allowed ment * 

$0 take their materials from the forests when and where they pleased.” But a 
*till more potent factor in the case was perhaps the feeling that neither the 
agricultural depAt system nor any other unpopular system of supply would be 
persevered with in earnest, if its failure could be ensured by passive obstruction 
or active agitation. 


47. As in the case of other systems tried, with far less to recommend them, 
the agricultural depAts seem to have been regarded both by the authorities and 
the people thomselvos as mere temporary make-shifts. There is nothing indeed 
in the report of the Conference of 1882 to show that they were not intended to 
be permanent institutions, and Mr. Ebden, who took part in that Conference, has 
stated before us that he himself believed these depAts would be permanently 
juaintained. On the other hand Mr. Atkins (vide Volume III., page 83), states 
that they “ were never intended to be more than temporary institutions to last 
pnly until a retail trade had grown up, and meant to prevent serious inconve- 
pienco being occasioned by strict forest regulations which, as a matter of fact, 
never existed except on paper.” However this may be, we are fully convinced 
that no schemes for local supply involving the closure of forests against irregular 
exploitation, however reasonable and sufficient the arrangements thus made may 
be,, can have any chance of success in the Konkan districts, unless there is a 
clear understanding amongst all concerned, from the Central Government to the 
most humble cultivator, that that scheme is a final settlement of all the questions at 
issue, not of course as regards all minor details, but at least as regards the main 
principles at stake. So long as any such arrangements are regarded as temporary 
experiments, evidence of failure will never be wanting. The general sense of the 
people is naturally against all measures which involve any change in former 
practices, and they cannot be expected to alter their ways and feelings until 
fully assured of the absolute finality of the new arrangements made for them. 
The more intelligent classes are fully sensible of the importance of preserving 
the forests and of the injury done to them by irregular cuttings. They will, we 
have little doubt, cheerfully acquiesce in any regulations necessary to secure 
this end, provided they know them to be unalterable, and feel that their wants 
and conveniences, as well as those of the poorer classes, are fairly and reasonably 
met 
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48. In our general question No. 7 addressed to the officers mentioned in P ro * 

paragraph 84 of Chapter I. of this report we sketched out rough proposals (vide 
Volume II., pages 836—338), (1) for firewood supply only and (2) for the supply ^ for opinion of 
of buiUing material and wood for agricultural purposes as well as firewood, official witnesses, 
under one comprehensive scheme suitable for tho supply of trade as Well as local 
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wants. The latter scheme, with some modi float ions, appears to us after mature 
reflection to fulfil all the conditions m-cossary for making a satisfactory and 
permanent provision for the local demand for timber and firewood throughout 
the Thun a and Koliba districts. As will be seen from a perusal of the answers, 
a large majority of the officers, whose criticism has been invited, also declare 
themselves strongly in favour of its adoption. 

49. We will now describe the scheme In detail We assume in the find 
place, as the evidence fully justifies us in doing— 

(1) Thnfc a certain proportion of the population of the Konlrui distri . ro- 
quires, but cannot pay for, firewood, and that no scheme which pn sumes 
that this section of the population can, under existing conditions, be 
made to pay for this commodity, however strictly forest regulations 
may bb enforced, is, having regard to former customs, either practicable 
or just. 

(2) That there is a further population whose chief means of livelihood de¬ 

pend on the collection and sale of head-loads of firowood, and whose 
wants as well os those of the classes who in their turn depend on them 
for their supplies, must be %mp!y provided for. 


We assume further that it is absolutely necessary for the proper preserva¬ 
tion of tho forests that all irregular exploitation therein of either dead-wood or 
live-wood for timber and firewood must be effectually prevented. Lastly, we 
assume as a necessary and vital condition of the success of the arrangements 
proposed that effective measures, to prevent the unauthorised export of timber 
and firewood obtained at favoured rates for local supply, will be taken by 
amending Section 41 of the Forest Act, so as to bring the tree produce of occu¬ 
pied lands under the same control in transit as all other forest produce. 


50. Wo recommend that special cuttings shall bo mode early in each 
season in the different forest bl*»ck«, as general convenience and the exigencies of 
Special cuttings working plans may dictate, of sufficient extent, so far as the resources of the forests 
to bo made for w ;j] ac l,mt, to supply the timber and firewood demand of all villages dependent on 
fc?mber "anrf y fiixJ these forests. Theso cuttings should lie made departmentally. The better r*la*8 
wood of firewood and all wood suitable for building and agricultural purposes should bo 

stacked by the same agency in convenient places as near as possible to the site 
of the different clearings. All branch and small wood of two inches and less in 
diameter should be left on the ground wherever the trees are felled. 


woo | S t^bo^ftUow- 51. Free permission should be given to all persons who so choose to take 

cd to bo removed without any payment all the branch wood so available either for personal con* 
fiv<» by head-loads sumption or retail sale throughout the district, but not for sale in large 
bv ftuy one bo municipal towns, or export from bunders or railway stations, or sale to large 
c loosing. local industries supplying Bombay, except under arrangements to be noted 

below. We do not consider it necessary or desirable, that the privilege of 
retail sale of head-loads of branch wood should be limited to members of the so* 
called wild-tribes. There is no real reason to make any distinction between 
them and any other indigent and depressed classes who earn their livelihood 
by cooly labour. It may be safely assumed that no local resident will follow 
this calling except he is compelled to do so by extreme poverty, and that no 
one will care to carry away a head-load for his own use it he can afford to pay 
some one else for the trouble. 


Hoad-hmds of 
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52. Nor is it necessary to make any condition that the branch v-ood so 
removed shall be used exclusively as firewood. Any one wanting it for rub 
purposes should be allowed the same privilege of free collection and sale. It 
is not likely that for some years to come the r« ddents of the forest villages in 
which the cuttings take place, who will, if the proposals made in the following 
section of our report are approved, have ample facilities for obtaining rdo 
materials independ'h ’y of the annual fallings, will diminish the supply of 
branch wood available, for firewood for tin* ' ,uuvr classes by utilizing it lor rub. 
It may, however, in exceptional eases, be utilised by the residents of the 
neighbouring non-forest villages who, under our proposal, will not he allowed 
to lop trees for rdb in any forest lauds. But this demand will, we believe, be a 
very limited one. 



53.. In order, however, to ensure that the supply of branch wood for the 
Indigent classes shall be as ample as possible, and in case the supply of this 
material from the special cuttings is found insufficient, we further propose that, 
if necessary, a clause may. be inserted in all firewood contracts to remove wood 
for export, that all branch and small wood of two inches or less in diameter shall 
be reserved for local use in the Bame way and under the same conditions as similar 
wood provided by the special cuttings. 
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54. As wood of this description is not likely to be in much demand for Pees should be 
export, there is little chance*of traders employing the wild tribes or other labour- levied on head¬ 
ers to collect it for them. Should such a demand arise the trade should be con- 

trolled and a fair export duty levied under Section 39 of the Forest Act at all w < 1 X P° 

railway stations or bunders. The head-loads of branch wood which may be 

brought by wild tribes or other similar carriers to places of export can either be 

taken over by the Forest Department at fixed rates for subsequent sale to 

dealers, or else arrangements can be made with cortain contractors to pay a 

royalty of so much per candy on all head-load wood purchased by them direct 

from the wild tribes. 

55. This system is already, as we learn from Colonel Peyton, in force in System tried in 
Koldba. The wild tribes are allowed, in that district, to give them os much Koldba. 
employment as possible, to bring head-loads of split wood to certain bunder 

depots. The wood thus brought is taken over by the Forest Department at a 
fixed rate of from one to three pies a bundle, according to size, for subsequent 
sale to export dealers. From eight to twelve large fagots and from twenty-five 
to thirty small fagots go to a head-load. The financial results of the experiment 
during the past year are shown in the subjoined table. No charge for establish¬ 
ment is made as the work is done by the permanent establishment:— 


Range. 

Expenditure. 

Realization. 

Net Profit. 


Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Panvol 

339 7 3 

431 3 9 

91 12 6 

Pen,.. 

90 0 0 

100 12 6 

10 12 6 

N&gothna 

775 0 0 

910 0 0 

135 0 0 

Total ... 

1,204 7 3 

1,442 0 3 

237 9 0 


The profits realised from this experiment we of course inconsiderable, but with 
further development larger results may be expected. It shows, however, that 
with judicious management a good deal of legitimate employment can be found 
in this way for the wild tribes with advantage both-to them and the Forest 
Department. There is no reason why the branoh wood available from the 
annual fellings, if there is a surplus after meeting local wants, should not be 
utilised in the same way to meet any export demand which may arise, < 

56. Similarly as the head-load privilege above recommended is intended Fmm should ri- 
for the benefit of the poorer agricultural classes, we see no good reason why fees miiurly be levied 
should not be levied on all head-loads of firewood brought from the forest 
clearings for sale in large municipal towns where the bulk of the population is ^ ^ 

non-agriculturaL Such fees are now levied on head-loads brought into the town to large muniof* 
of ThAna. The same system might be applied to the towns of &a]y&n, Bhivandi pal towns, or to 
and B&ndra without objection. We learn from Mr. Wilkins’ evidence (vide hJ? 

Volume II., page 268) that similar fees were levied from 1874 to 1882 on head- the 
loads brought to large towns as well as to railway stations and bunders. These ket. 
fees were in fact collected at all ndkds. In some cases the right to levy the fees 
was farmed. The levy of fees on head-loads was necessarily discontinued when 
v 1417-18 
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Chapter IT. the contract system for the supply of firewood vu introduced in 1883, m under 

Bacnov II the arrangements then made, the wild tribes oould only dispose of head-load* by 

tiHsaa Tisbwood sale to the contractor. This system was in force as before stated for only one 
asp Bamboo*, year. Since then, as Mr. Wilkins observes, the free head-load privilege granted 
to wild-tribes has prevented the fees being again imposed, except in Salsette, 
where no such privilege was considered necessary. 

57. But so long as all the wild-tribes and other depressed classes have the 
privilege of removing head-loads of branch wood free either for personal con¬ 
sumption or local sale to the agricultural population, we see no valid objection to 
levying fees on similar wood brought for sale to the inhabitants of large towns, 
or for consumption by large local industries supplying the Bombay market 
The whole amount of the fees in such cases must necessarily fall on the consumers 
and not on the carriers. Instead, however, of levying a different rate on men's. 
Proponed rato women’s and children’s loads according to the present Tlitina practice, we think 
of foe* on head- it will be better and simpler to charge an allround rate of 6 pies per head-load, 
loade. The Thdna rule is easily and we believe systematically evaded. Whenever a 

party of Thtikurs, consisting of men, women and children, each carrying his or 
her accustomed load come within sight of the ndka where fees are levied, they 
naturally stop and rearrange their loads, so as to make themselves liable to the 
minimum amount of fees possible. The strong men of the party add the women 
and children’s loads to their own, pay the fees accordingly, and immediately 
they have passed the toll bar redistribute the loads as before. Disputes may 
;i also frequently arise as to whether a hoy should pay for a man’s load or a girl 
for a woman’s load or a child’s load. By imposing an allround rate all disputes 
of this sort will be avoided, and the carriers may be trusted to make their own 
arrangements to prevent having to pay fees for less than full loads. 

Present privi- 58. Under the system above explained the present privilege of collecting 
leges of collecting dead-wood from the forests enjoyed by residents of forest villages and wild tribes 
^iw^xcont^in muHfc Necessarily cease. We believe that the supply of branch wood obtainable 
very exceptional from tile special cuttings, supplemented if necessary by the further supply avail- 
oa*e«. able from contract or departmental fellings for trade purposes, will amply meet 

the demands of the poorer classes for firewood. In the very unlikely event, how¬ 
ever, of there being any deficiency in this respect, it may be advisable in special 
cases, and under very strict supervision, to give the Divisional Forest Officer a 
discretionary authority to allow the wild tribes of certain localities to remove 
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such necessity will arise. 

59. The better class of firewood which will be collected in stacks of conve¬ 
nient size should be sold to all applicants who are residents of the district, at 
fixed rates per ordinary cart-load, for local consumption only. Passes should be 
freely given to cover all wood so bought when in transit between the coupes and 
any village in the district to which the purchaser may wish to take it But 
export passes will of course be refused. This firewood should be given to all 
residents of forest villages and of villages whose boundaries touch the ooundaries 
of forest villages at 8 annas per cart-load, and to all other local residents at a 
rate 25 per cent in excess of that charged to the former, or say 10 annas a cart¬ 
load. Each of the villages coming under the latter description should be told 
off according to convenience to a particular forest block. But no village should 
be treated as a forest village in respect of timber and firewood supply unless it 
has contributed land to the formation of one of the regular forest, mocks. The 
taking up of any small areas of land for experiments or plantations should not 
qualify the village concerned to be considered a forest village. 


Firewood for 60. * All firewood required for any local industries such as sugar-boiling*, 
l® 0 * 1 mduatriee should be supplied in the same way and at the same rates as wood for domestic 
rfied in the nil consumption. It appears to be an old complaint, dating from Dr. Gibson’s time, 
way and on the that the sugar-boilers habitually abuse the privilege of getting cheap firewood 
same terms. from the forests by trading in the material so obtained. But under the system 
we advocate the checks against such abuses will be the same in their case as in 
the case of all other local consumers, and ought to prove effective. 
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61. All the wood suitable for building and agricultural purposes obtained 
from these special fellings should be stacked ready for sale to all applicants who 
reside in the district, whether artisans or cultivators, for local use only, but not 
’ for export The fixed rates for building wood for residents of forest villages and 
other villages whose boundaries touch those of forest villages, should, we think, 
be as follow's 


For teak of sices— 

1st Class from Re. 1 to 1$ per pole. 

2nd do. As. 8 to 10 do. 

3rd tlo. ,, 4 to 6 do. 

For jungle wood of sizes— 

1 st Class from As. 12 to Re. 1 per pole. 

2nd do. ., 6 to 8 do. 

3rd do. „ 2 to 4 do. 

62. Wood suitable for agricultural purposes should be disposed of in the Hates for wood 
same way at rates to be fixed on the same principles as the prices previously for agricultural 
charged at the agricultural depots. The actual prices so fixed will no doubt be P nr poses. 
much less than those charged at the old depotsf inasmuch as the cost of carriage 
from the forests to the place of sale will be saved. 
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63. As in the case of firewood however an extra charge of 25 per cent Extra charge 
should bo made to all purchasers of building or agricultural wood who reside in to be ma a 0 to i a . 
villages lying outside the forest circle as above defined. habitant* of vil¬ 


lages I 
side 
cirele. 


lying ont- 
fcne forest 


64. Besides keeping timber for sale at fixed rates it will also be found Periodical petty 
convenient to have periodical petty auctions, especially of teak rafters, to meet suctions of mate* 
the convenience of purchasers or dispose of surplus stock. If it is found that nals 8tacked Rt 
export dealers frequent these petty auctions and compete with bond fide local oonpe8 ' 
residents, the practice can easily be stopped by making it a condition of the sale 
that the material so bought shall not be exported. 


65. As a rule all free grants of wood for building and agricultural purposes Free grants of 
which may be made under any rules in force for the purpose, should be met from wood to met 
the special fellings like all other local demands. If in any case the supply of jjjj? tte anmial 
agricultural wood available from the special fellings is less than the local demand, 
the deficiency should be met by inserting a clause in any contract for felling for 
export, that the requisite class of wood obtained from such fellings shall be 
reserved for local supply. In all cases, however, we consider that the supply of Reservation of 
local wants in the fullest and most convenient manner, should be the first consi- wood for local 
deration in determining the operations for the year, and that firewood contracts 
for trade supply Bhould not be given in any locality until it is • ascertained that saiy, i^any^n* 
the arrangements already made to meet the local demand are reasonably suffi- tracts for export, 
cient. 


66. The coupes should be kept open throughout the fair season for the Regulations for 

supply of timber and firewood to the local population, but, to avoid possible the management 
injury to young shoots, carts should not be allowed to enter the fresh clearings. the temporary 
These arrangements will no doubt entail much labour on the Forest establish- tempora- 

inent, and will probably necessitate the employment of extra temporary hands , 7 establishment 
during the fair season to control the work of distribution at the coupe depdts. necessary. 

But the extra expenditure thus entailed will be amply recouped by the increased 
revenue which wul be derived from the superior firewood locally consumed, which 
under the present system yields little or nothing. 

67. As we have before stated a large majority of the officers consulted consi- Consideration 
der the scheme above described to be sound and practicable. Messrs. Shuttle- of the objections 
worth, Atkins, and Thatte are in fact the only officers who point out any objections raised to the 
to it» and the only objection raised by Mr. Atkins appears to be that the scheme #cbeme * 

will be fatal to the retail trade which he would encourage by giving a practical 
monopoly of the local supply, in tracts where the demand is great, aud the supply 
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limited, to ft contractor for a long term of years. Io other respects he too think* 
the scheme a good one. The Thin* Association, as representing the people,! 
doubts the ability of the Forest Department to carry out tne task proposed to be 
entrusted to it, and thinks the system would be open to grave abuses. Con¬ 
sidering all the facts brought to light by our inquiries and the repeated failure of 
all experiments made in recent years for meeting local wants sufficiently and 
conveniently, it is not perhaps to be wondered at that the ThAna people should 
mistrust the character of any further arrangements proposed with a similar end 
in view. It is to be observed, however, that the extract from the report of the 
Committee of 1875 which is quoted in support of their objections, refers to a 
scheme which has very little in common with the proposal we have made above. 
The scheme which tne Forest Committee of 1875 condemned so forcibly and 
rightly, contemplated, if its scope is correctly described in their report, the doling 
out by weight to each individual inhabitant of the district a fixed and limited 
annual supply df rdb anti firewood. It is needless to state that our proposals 
provide for no such elaborate distribution. So long as the wood purchased at 
the coupe at favoured rates goes to meet the boiid fide local demand it is as 
unnecessary as it would be impossible to lay down the exact quantities which 
any individual should be allowed to remove. The operation of the rules under 
section 41, amended as*proposed, will ensure that the wood obtained at favoured 
fates for local cpnsumption will not be diverted to meet trade demands. The 
subsequent distribution amongst the local residents of wood obtained at the 
coupes is a matter of little or no concern to Government or the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, so long as it is not smuggled out of the district. All that the Forest 
Department will have to do wilfbe to see that the local demand is fully and 
conveniently met, and to leave the distribution to the people themselves accord¬ 
ing to their own wants and convenience. 


68. We have also fully considered the objections raised by Mr. Shuttle- 
worth. Wo differ entirely from his conclusion that the scheme will involve a 
large sacrifice of public revenue. He seems to assume that firewood will be 
given free to all classes of the population. There is however nothing in our pro¬ 
posal to warrant this assumption. The inferior branch wood available from the 
fellings will certainly be given free to meet the wants of the poorer classes who 
have no means of purchasing it. But there is little chance of the more well-to- 
do classes getting their firewood for nothing under cover of this privilege. 
The wood made available is not of the kind which they habitually consume. 
And, moreover, except for those who live within a Bhorfc distance of the forests, it 
will be actually cheaper to pay the fee for a cart-load of superior firewood, plus cart 
hire, than to purchase an equal weight of head-loads oi free branch wood front 
the wild tribes. On the contrary, we believe, as we have above stated, that the 
revenue from forest produce locally consumed will under our proposals be very 
considerably in excess of what is realised under the existing arrangements, while 
the benefit to the forests which will result from the withdrawal of the dead-wood 
privilege, which is so obviously incompatible with a proper working of the forests, 
will greatly overbalance any trouble which the successful carrying out of our 
proposals may entail. We see indeed no practicable alternative between the 
arrangements we propose and a system of licensed but irregular exploitation of 
the forests. Very little reflection is necessary to decide which of these two 
courses is preferable in the permanent interests both of the State and the local 
residents. 


60, It is of course a necessary drawback that any department of Govern¬ 
ment should have to undertake work which could under ordinary conditions be 
better and more conveniently done by retail traders. But this under the present 
circumstances of the ThAna and KolAba districts ire consider unavoidable. The 
pnjy alternative to the departmental system is to place the distribution in 
the hands of contractors, as Mr. Atkins has proposed, in his answer to our circu¬ 
lar question No. 11 on the subject of the supply of firewood, Ac., to residents of 
non-forest villages. His remarks on the sup ect deserve careful attention, as the 
proposals he has made are evidently the result of much thought and considera¬ 
tion, aided by exceptional local knowledge of the requirements of the ThAna 
district. We give the substance of his proposals m his own words. He 
writes ’ 
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**Tbe scheme I propose is that (1) ell the firewood yielded by a forest annually should 
(either after or, better still, before it is cat) be sold to a contractor, who should bo bound 
to keep it at his depdta ready for retail sale during a curtain number of mouths in the yen r 
to all corners for whatever purpose they may require it; (2) that an export duty sh mld be 
charged as explained in my answers 23-25 on all wood removed from the tdlulra without a 
pats, in order that it may be more to the contractor’s interest to sell his wood retail iu the 
tdluka than to export it, and that, by checking the export of wood by those who purchase 
from the contractor, the • retention in the tdluka of as.much wood as is n'ally wanted fur 
local oonsamption may be ensured; (3) that, in case of the number of contmrtors employed 
in a taluk* being so small that there would be a chance of their combining to charge 
nonopoly prices, a maximum price (say eight annas a cart-load) for the inferior firewood, 
Consisting merely of brooches of trees, should be fixed; (4) that annual tenders for 
contract should not be called for, but that a contract should be given out for at least five or 
ten years and be renewed under ordinary circumstances as a matter of course at the end of 
that period, in order that it may be worth the while of a contractor, instead of trying his 
utmost to make every penny be can during his oontract year, to settle down and establish 
a steady retail trade, a thing which is very badly wanted iu tho Thina district; (5) that 
the contractor shonld be bound by bis oontraot either to hand over gratis, or to soli at speci¬ 
fied very low rates, a specified number of cart-loads of firewood per year to specified in¬ 
dividuals, viz., those whose names are entered in the forest register as possessing special 
privileges or right#. Such persons, if the commutation of deadwood privileges referred to 
at the end of my first answer is carried out, will be the heads of families permanently re¬ 
sident in either forest villages or those non-forest villages mentioned in my 12 th. answer 
as having special claims to be treated in the same way as forest villages. 


chapter XV 
Section II. 
Timber, Firkw • 

AND liAMC 'j 


** Thin scheme relates only to the more civilised tdlukde (such as Kalyfin and parts of 
KarjAt, Bhiwndi and Murb&d) in which all or almost all the State forests must be treated as 
'firewood reserves, formed more in the interest of the local population than with a view to 
obtaining a very large revenue.*' 


70. The fatal objection, however, to this scheme is that it contemplates the Objections to 
commutation of all dead-wood privileges now enjoyed by individual residents the above scheme, 
jinto privileges to be supplied either gratis or at a very low rate with a specified 
quantity of firewood, and a special registration of each privilege so admitted. It 
would be impossible to carry out any such settlement of the question without 
causing infinite trouble and very widespread dissatisfaction. Mr. Atkins* sugges¬ 
tion that these privileged list* should be drawn up by the working plans officers 
is also open to great objection. All attempts to limit local consumption by fixed 
allowances to individuals would, we believe, certainly fail ; and so long as the 
export of all timber and firewood can be effectually controlled under a proper 
system of passes, the necessity for such limitation does not in reality exist. 

Jdoreover Si is not only those who under existing regulations have the privilege 
/of collecting dead-wood free, who have reasonable claim to have due provision 
made for their wants in any general arrangements for the supply of the local 
population. 


71. Another objection to the distribution of firewood under a contract 
system lies in the fact that it is at present impossible to estimate even approx¬ 
imately the local demand for firewood, and consequently impracticable to specify 
the quantity which a contractor should be required to supply at. fixed rates for 
local consumption. It is possible of course to make a rough calculation accord¬ 
ing to the population and the supposed requirements per head, of the total 
volume or weight of wood annually wanted for this purpose ; but even if anything 
like a reliable estimate could be so made, it would be impossible to ascertain wbat 
proportion of the demand would ordinarily be met from private sources and what 
proportion would have to be supplied from the foresM. Experience only can 
show what the extent of this latter demand will be. Under the present system 
of irregular exploitation no one can tell how much is taken from the forests; still 
less can it be estimated what proportion of the wood so taken is locally consumed 
and what proportion is smuggled out of the district as the produce of private 
holdings through trade agency. Under the coupe dep6t system the quantity 
taken can be ascertained with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. 
The demand for special fellings will of course vary greatly according to locality. 
In tracts like Mokhfida, if required at all, the fellings will be very limited 
in extent, whereas in . ^pulous tdlukds like Kalydu the resources of the lorests 
will probably be tax 1 to the utmost extent compatible with the permanency 
pf the supply, to meet local wants. The present drain on the forests for local 
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O mptar IV- consumption will, however, he considerably lessoned everywhere if Hie prop.>«aU 
Smtioii IL we shall make in a separate part of the report for the disposal of the royalty 
Timhbr, Fibbwood trees to occupants, are accepted and carried out. 

arc Bamboos. 

72. We have stated our opinion above that the present permit system i> tin* 
Arrangements most convenient one for supplying bamboos of all sorts to local ri-sidi-uis. Wo 
bambooa^lor local wou ^ recommend, however, that residents and cultivators of all villages which 
connamption. have contributed lands to forests should be allowed to take bamboo.-, for their hm*% 
Inhabitants of fide personal requirements from the unclosed portions of the f without 

Forest ▼illagaj payment and without passes of any description, provided that tin: bamboos are 
to^move^^bam no ^ transported beyond the limits of the forest block and the villages in which 
booe from un- they reside or hold land. It is always difficult to make people who live dose to, 
closed forest areas anG perhaps in, the forests follow the procedure laid down in the permit rules, 

free for bond fide when they can so easily evade them. The demand of forest villagers for bam- 
personal wants. boog for agr i cu l tura | 

purposes is moreover so insignificant that it is not worth 
All other local w ^ e to at tempt to make any regulations on the subject. There is also little 
residents who ^ ear 0 ^ the concession being abused. The chief demand for bamboos in the 
require bamboos Thilna District is that of the garden cultivators of Bassein and .Mahim who 
should get them require very large quantities tor platforms and standards for betel vines and 
fixed £ ermite at supports for plantains. For those consumers and all resident^ of non-foresfe 
b ‘ villages the present permit system should be maintained. 

Rates for bam- 73. The rates now charged as laid down in the table appended to the 
from forests 0 ^* ^-°^ ector Thdna’a Circular of the 80th October 1885, are fair and moderate, 
der permits 'for Bee h 0 " «- ver no reason for charging 2 annas 6 pies for a head-load of tnanvel 
local consump bamboos supplied to a Burud or basket-maker, and 1 anna for the same quantity 

tion. of the same material to a Mhdr who requires it for making matting, &c. The 

Changes re- distinction is arbitrary and unnecessary. The price for manvel bamboos should 
comment d. be fixed according to the market value per 100, and any local resident should be 
allowed to take any smaller quantity, or single bamboos, if he pleases, on pay¬ 
ment of a proportionate fee. »\Vith this slight alteration the present list of rates 
for bamboos for local consumption should be confirmed. 

Supply of ain 74. The special demand of the Koli fishermen of the Coast for a in bark for 
bark to fishermen tanning nets, which is alluded to by Thdna Witness No. 57, and in Mr. Wilkins’ 
or tanning nets. ev id ence Unde Volume II., pages 115, 110 and 205), can easily be met like all 
other local demands, from the annual fellings. No special fellings for this 
purpose will be required. A supply of bark sufficient for the Kofis’wants can 
be prepared and stored at any of the coupe depots most convenient for the 
purpose. As the present complaint of the fishermen is that the supply is insuffi¬ 
cient, rather than that the prices charged are too high, no alteration iu the 

present rates appears necessary. 

Special cor.di- 75. Some doubts have be« n raised by the evidence as to the exact extent 
tiona of the Kol- of the rights, if any, granted to occupants under the terms of the Kolvan settle- 
vun Survey Set- men t to cut trees for domestic and agricultural use in waste lands, other than 
in^locaT supply I ra P er * a l forests, as well as in their own holdings. In connection with this point 
of timber, fire- we may specially refer to the evidence on the subject given by-Mr. Atkins ( inde 
wood, bamboos, answer to No. 6 of the questions put by the .Thana Association, Volume II., 
page 258), and the report made by Mr. Mackenzie, when Collector of Thdna, on 
a petition on the same subject preferred by certain rayats of the Kolvan tdinka , 
(vide Volume IV., pages 105 and 106). 


Ratos for bam¬ 
boos removed 
from forests un¬ 
der permitB for 
local consump¬ 
tion. 

Changes re¬ 
commend;!]. 


Special condi¬ 
tions of the Kol¬ 
van Survey Set¬ 
tlement as n fleet¬ 
ing local supply 
of timber, fire¬ 
wood, bamboos, 
Ac. 


76. In paragraph 8 of his report on the Kolvan settlement (No. 558 of 20th 
December 1865), Major Waddington wrote “The people were informed that 
they were at liberty to cut firewood and timber for their farming implements 
and dwellings in any lands except those set aside as Imperial forests. Teak, 
black wood, tivas and bamboo (the people however being allowed to cut the latter 
for domestic purposes) were everywhere reserved to the State. No wood of 
any kind is to be exported or sold for export.’* In forwarding this report 
Colonel Francis, the Survey Commissioner, observed (paragraph 3 of endorsement 
No. 429 of 27th June 1866) that “it was arranged for reasons stated that an 
occupant should have free use of any wood in his holding, but that he was 
restricted from cutting it for purposes of sale.” lie then proceeds to justify the 
proposed restriction on the safe of trees in occupied lands, but passes over 
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■without comment Major Waddington’s declaration that the people had been Chapter IV- 

lnformed that they were at liberty to cut firewood and timber for their farming Section II. 

implements and dwellings tn any lands except those set aside for Imperial reserves. Timber Firewood 
In their Resolution No. 3183 of the 5th September 1866 Government, in sane- and Bamboos, 
tioning the proposals, remarked that “ ample liberty seems to have been given 
to the rayats respecting the cutting of timber by the arrangements of Major 
Waddington, which do not deprive them of the rights exercised heretofore in 
respect of wood.” 

77. On the 10th April 1867 Major Waddington forwarded to the mdm- 
latddr of Shdhdpur for guidance a copy of the memorandum containing the 
terms regarding forests and other matters as announced to the rayats at the 
jamabandi of that tdluka (ride Exhibit No. 23, Volume II., pages 137-138). In' 
paragraph 4 of this memorandum it is stated that “ with the exception of teak, 
blackwood, and such other timber trees as would be reserved by Government, 
the registered occupants of the numbers are entitled to cut under Section 40 of 
the Act from the forest in their numbers, tdhdl and wood for domestic purposes, 
i. <?., wood for agricultural purposes and for fuel; but they are not allowed to 
cut for trade.” In paragraph 3 of the same memorandum it is declared that “ in 
those numbers set aside for GoVemment or other purposes, no one will be 
permitted to use such lands for any (other) purposes.” 

78. It will be seen from the above that this memorandum of the terms of 


the settlement contains no such concession as regards user of waste lands other 
than Imperial forests, as is alluded to in paragraph K of Major Waddington’s 
original report. It appears in fact to withdraw a provision in favour of occupants 
which Government had already sanctioned, if not expressly, at least by implica- 
•tion. We mention the facts as they appear to constitute a special grievance of the 
residents of the Kolvan Itifula, hut we do not consider the point to be of any 
real importance, whatever interpretation be placed on the exact terms of the 
settlement. It is clear in any case that the Imperial forests were not finally 
demarcated when the settlement was introduced, and that the privileges alleged 
to have been granted would necessarily he withdrawn as regards any waste lands 
subsequently included in such reserves. Under the arrangements we propose 
• the inhabitants of Kolvan will have all their reasonable wants in the matter of 


timber, firewood and bamboos supplied in the same way as the residents of any 
other lainhts\ They will have still less cause for complaint, if, as we shall 
pro]>ose in Chapter VI. of this report, the present rules as regards the 
unreserved trees in their occupied lands are relaxed, so as to allow’ them full 
liberty to dispose of them in any way they please, except to export them or sell 
them for export, 

71). Somewhat similar doubts have been raised as to whether under the 
peculiar arrangements made as regards the rarkus lands at the original settle¬ 
ment of the Karjat /•»/»'/.<», am Midi lam Is can now he included in forests 
without infringing the conditions of that settlement. This point is alluded to 
in Colonel Godfrey's evidence (rule \ ohmic ll., pages 4 .) and 10). We do not 
propose to discuss this matter furfln r than to state that we consider the view 
taken of the matter by Mr. Atkins (fWc \ "hone II.., pages 255 and 256) to be 
correct, and that Government have im-nrred no special obligations in the settle¬ 
ment of that t"lo lea t which need m am way preclude the demarcation of forests 
there on the same principles as in any "tin r <»l the North Konkan idlukds. 

80. We must now explain tin 1 reasons which have, led us to recommend 
that the residents of all villages whose, boundaries touch and adjoin those of 
forest villages shall be supplied with timber and firewood in the same way and 
on the same favoured terms a» the residents of forest villages, and that higher 
rates shall he charged to all otlmr local residents. We have very fully con " 
sidered all the evidence brought before us regarding the claims of residents of 
villages which have no forest* of their own to resort to the forests of other 
villages to supply their wants in firewood and other forest produce. We 
consider that in many eases their claims are well founded. In dealing with the 
grazing question in the preceding Mvti--n of our report, we have advised that 
any claims preferred by nun-forest ' ill es for free-grazing in forests basedon 
the insufficiency of pasturage within local limits and former long established 
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Chapter 17- practice, should be inquired into, and that if admitted, tho residents and 

Section il. cultivators of such villages shall have tho same privileges as regards free-grazing 

Timbkr Fibbwood in the unclosed portions of the forests, in which the areas they formerly used 
and Bamboos, for this purpose have been incorporated, as the inhabitants of the villages 
within whose boundaries these areas are now included. 

81. The claims of the non-forest villages for firewood privileges in forests 
are based, like similar claims for free grazing, mainly on former custom. Mr. 
Atkins has shown as clearly as it can be shown how tho custom arose (vide 
Volume II., page 47). He states 

" It has always been the custom for the residents of villages in which there is no well, 
wooded land sufficient to supply their wants in the matter of forest produce to resort to the 
nearest jungles in other villages to get their supplies of firewood, so far as they used it, wood 
for agricultural implements, and in a very limited number of cases rdb materials also. Tho 
growth of this custom is easy to trace in Murb4d. 4s you move gradually from a very 
jungly to a comparatively bare part of the tdluka yon find villages in the very remote parts 
m which no non-residents claim firewood vahivdt and the residents oonour in assorting that 
no such vahivdt exists and that tho jungle is used by them alone, if you move further 
towards the bare parts of tho tdtuka you find that, while the residents concur in asserting 
that no such vahivdt amongst non-residents exists, yet some non-rosidents claim such 
a vahivdt for their village, and others do not. If you move further you find that, 
while residents Btill deny such a vahivdt, non-residents claim it pretty extensively. You 
come to a part of this district in which the residents of the well-wooded villages admit 
the claims of the residents of neighbouring treeless villages. Eventually you come to cases 
in which though tho firewood vahivdt of another village is admitted by tho residents of a 
villago in their gnrchnraut, yot these villagers themselves admit that it is necessury to cut nt 
once all tho seedlings and young trees which spring up overy year in tho rains to supply 
their wants in tho cold weather and in the hot weather. They as well as the residents of the 
other villages partially dependent on thorn are obliged to rosort to the gurcharan of another 
village which still has an unexhaustivo supply of wood. ,1 have made careful inquiries as to 

those oustoras wherever I liavo boon. It would be difficult to ascerrain with any certainty_ 

the exact extent of the custom of tho residents of one village resorting to another for fire¬ 
wood. But iu many cases tho custom is sufficiently clear. It would bo feasible to supply 
the firewood requirements of non-forest, villages from tho forests, provided compact blocks of 
tho latter wore formed and scientifically worked. If the residents wero allowed to continue 
the old systom of collecting for themselves, tho supply will bo gradually and surely exhaust¬ 
ed/' 


82. Mr. Atkins has also shown (aide extract quoted in paragraph 84 of the 
preceding suction) how in some cases such claims have a special justification, 
owing to the fact tiiat large villages with numerous hamlets have been in com¬ 
paratively recent times split up for convenience of revenue administration into 
numerous separate villages with the result that no part of what was before com¬ 
mon forest land of all the hamlets has been included in some of the newly formed 
villages. 

83. The claims of villages, principally coast villages, having no resources of 
their own to be supplied with fuel on tho terms hitherto enjoyed by them were 
recognised by the Committee of 1803 (vide paragraph 35 of Exhibit No. 1, Vol¬ 
ume II, page 362). Instead however of allowing them to cut fuel for themselves 
it was intended that the necessary supply should be cut for them by tho Forest 
Department and made over to them at a fixed price equivalent to the customary 
fees previously paid plus the cost of cutting. The residents of forest villages 
were on the other hand to get their firewood from the unreserved trees in the 
tracts specially set apart for the village communities. It is not quite clear whe¬ 
ther in the demarcation which resulted from the recommendations of the Commit¬ 
tee of 1863, the village allotments were formed in any case with the intention 
that the residents of any villages other than those whose lands wero included in 
the reserves should have the same privileges of cutting therein as were given to 
the residents of the villages contributing land for the reserves. No such inten¬ 
tion is apparent in the recommendations of the Committee of 1863. Captain 
Lloyd, however, in his report of the 20th August 1866 (vide Volume IF., pages 
372^-376) writes " the only instance where the cutting of wood for other than 
local purposes may be anticipated is where several villages have the right of 
drawing their supplies from one particular jungle, and the allotment has conse¬ 
quently been marked off with a view to meet the whole demand.” From this it 
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may perhaps be argued that the claims of some outside villages were taken into 
consideration in marking off village reserves, but this is not quite clear from the 
words used. 

84. The Committee of 1875, as before observed, denied the claims generally 
of the residents of non-forest villages to exercise the same privilege's in second 
class reserves as the residents of forest villages, as regards firewood and rdb, 
though admitting their claim to graze their cattle therein where the custom for- 
. merly existed. But whether these claims have or have not been recognised in 
former years, and whether provision for the exercise of them was or was not 
made in demarcating the village reserves, there is little doubt as to the actual 
continuance of the practice, at any rate until a stricter regime was introduced in 
1882. As we learn from the report of the conference assembled in that year “ the 
Forest Settlement Officer ii» r >rms the Committee that the history of the district 
forests as traceable on the files and the result of his inquiries in many villages, 
show that it is probable that there is hardly a village in the Collectorate that has 
not been in the habit of obtaining its supply of fuel and of agricultural wood 
direct from the Government jungle, either by sending its inhabitants in person to 
fetch it, or by purchiining from itinerant vendors, who have paid nothing to Gov¬ 
ernment. Unless the means of obtaining a ready supply of wood be placed 
within the reach of the public, it is inevitable that either this destructive and 
inequitable practice must be allowed to continue, or the public in trying to help 
themselves will constantly bo coming into collision with the forest officers, and 
a very disagreeable and undesirable state of things will bo called into existence.” 


Chapter IV. 

Section If. 
Timber, K,> r 
wood and Bam 
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85. The concluding sentence of the above extract indicates the only reason¬ 
able solution of the question. A ready and sufficient supply of wood must be 
placed within reach of all classes whether residents of forest or non-forest viL. 
. luges. But neither class can reasonably claim to bo allowed to supply them¬ 
selves in such a way as will render tin* preservation of the forest impossible. We 
d*> not think that u special inquiry into the claims of each non-forest village for 
timber and firewo- i| privileges, similar to that we have advised in the case of 
claims for free-grazing, would be productive of any satisfactory results. We have 
thought therefore that the best way of settling the question will be to effect a 
fair and reasonable compromise, and to supply firewood and wood for building 
and agricultural purposes to tin: residents of all villages having no forest of their 
own, but whose boundaries actually adjoin and touch those of any forest village, 
on precisely the same terms and in the same way as in the case of residents 
of forest villages. This arrangement, although necessarily somewhat arbitrary 
in its method, will, we believe, prove in practice to be a very fair settlement of 
the question. It will obviate the trouble and difficulty of any Rpecial inquiry, 
and will satisfy all who have any reasonable claims to special consideration, while 
it will still maintain a necessary and proper distinction between the residents of 
villages in the near neighbourhood of the forests and those of other villages. 


86. We have now described in detail the arrangements we think most 
suitable for the supply of timber, firewood and bamboos to the local population. 
We may sum up the advantages of the scheme in a few words by saying that it 
tn&kcs the most amide possible provision for meeting the reasonable wants of all 
local residents, while at the sumo time it fulfils the equally important condition 
of securing the permanency of the supply. Under no other plan that we can 
devise can these two conditions be secured, and in no other way is it possible, as 
far as we can judge, to provide any guarantee that more will not be taken from 
the forests than the maximum legitimate yield. If this system is carried out 
with firmness and perseverance, in a liberal spirit, and with due consideration to 
local needs nud convenience the inhabitants will no longer have any just grounds 
of complaint. Its success, however, must necessarily depend in a great measure 
on the loyal co-operation of the local forest officers, and the earnestness with 
which they may strive to meet and smooth over all the minor difficulties which 
the first introduction of arrangements on so large a scale must necessarily bring 
to light. 


Conclafli<'a v 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR LOCAL SUPPLY. 
Section III. 


Bab. 


Chapter IV- 

Section III. 
RAB. 


As mentioned in the introduction to this report, our endeavours to elicit 
valuable information on the subject of rdb cultivation from independent experts, 
whether official or non-official, have in great measure failed. We append, how¬ 
ever, to this report a detailed account of rice cultivation in the Thdna and 
KoUba districts, which Mr. Ozanne has at our request drawn up and placed at our 
disposal {vide Appendix). This note fully 6ets forth all the facts disclosed by 
recent experiments to test the relative value of the different materials used by cul¬ 
tivators of the Konkan in the preparation of rice seed-beds, and indicates the con¬ 
clusions which may be fairly drawn from the results obtained. It shows the 
nature and extent of the practice, and in short all that has hitherto been learnt as to 
the climatic and other conditions which make this mode of cultivation necessary in 
one district and unnecessary in another. A 9 far also as we are competent to 
judge, it successfully combats the assertion very frequently made, that because 
rice can be profitably grown in some places without rdb , the use of rdb is every¬ 
where unnecessary, wasteful, and unjustifiable. 


General conolu- 
nione. 


2. From a careful study of this note and all other evidence available to us 
on the subject we have arrived at the following conclusions :— 


(1) . That rdb, as practised in the Thana and Koldba districts, is good 
farming, and is, under the peculiar conditions of the tract, the best known 
method of cultivating rice, nuyli (Eleusine coracana), and vari (Panicum 
miliarc), and that the profitable use of other modes of cultivation known 
and practised in these districts, is extremely limited, risky, and iucapable of 
any considerable extension. 

(2) . That there appears no reasonable prospect of replacing rdb by a 
cheaper artificial manure, or by any method of cultivation, customary in 
other parts of India or elsewhere. 

(3) . That without first exhausting the available supply of cowdung, 
shrubs, and brushwood, for the principal layer, the use of loppings from 
valuable timber trees for rdb is unwise ; that, therefore, in the best interests 
of the rayat and of forest conservancy, the State should, as far as practi¬ 
cable, insist on the full utilization of cowdung, shrubs, and brushwood, oefore 
recourse is had to trees which are valuable for timber and firewood. 

(4) , That the supply of grass and leaves available for rdb, is not greatly 
in excess of the present demand; that the utilization of these substances 
in the manner approved by custom and empirical knowledge, viz., as sub¬ 
ordinate layers over the main layers of cowdung, loppings, brushwood, and 
shrubs, gives the best results and also effects considerable economy ; and that 
therefore all estimates of the sufficiency or otherwise of rdb material in any 
locality should be based on the available supply of cowdung, loppings, 
brushwood, and shrubs, the amount per acre of rice land being calculated on 
the assumption that the necessary grass and leaves for the upper layer will be 
readily obtainable. 


Conflicting in- 3. The practice of rdb cultivation, entailing as it now does in the Konkan 
tereetfl of comva- districts a very large consumption of the small branches of valuable timber 
ion an o . ^ reea ^ m m w ithout doubt a very serious obstacle to proper forest conservancy. 

But the conflicting interests of cultivation and forests in this respect must be 
weighed dispassionately, and due consideration must be given to both sides of 
the question. If cultivation by rdb is—as we believe it to be—a necessity in 
the Konkan, a reasonable and sufficient quantity of the necessary material must 
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be placed, wherever possible, within the cultivator’s reach. It is perhaps a 
fortunate circumstance in the interests of conservancy that only those forest 
lands which are situated within a very short distance of the cultivated fields, 
can be profitably exploited for grass, leaves, shrubs, and tree-loppings. The 
average weight of rdb material required to produce seedlings for an acre of rice 
land has been found by experiments to be about four tons; but it does not pay a 
cultivator to carry his rdb for more than a very few miles. The bond fide rdb 
demand therefore, as affecting forest conservancy and demarcation, is limited 
by natural checks to the villages in the immediate vicinity of the forests. 
Timber and firewood may have to be supplied from the forests to the entire 
local population, but rdb materials cannot, under any circumstances, be made 
available from forests to cultivators living beyond a radius of some five or six 
miles from the source of supply. 

4. The claim of the local residents to lop branches of trees for rdb , accord¬ 
ing to former usage, is included in the general petition of right to a free use 
of the forest ana waste lands for the supply of domestic and agricultural 
wants. As it would bo difficult to discuss all the various matters which this 
general claim embraces within the compass of one single review, we have been 
compelled, for the sake of clearness, to treat all the different questions of local 
supply, however intimately connected, one with another, as separate problems, 
requiring for their solution a separate examination of all the evidence on each 
subject. In discussing the grazing question and the claims of local residents to 
be supplied with timber and firewood from forests we have incidentally expressed 
opinions on many points which have an equally close bearing on the rdb question. 
These general conclusions need not be repeated here. But in order to judge of 
the merits of the complaints made on this particular subject, it is necessary to 
examine carefully how the former customs of the podple in supplying themselves 
with rdb materials have been affected, both by the treatment of varhas or HTT 
lands on the introduction of the Survey Settlements, and by measures since taken as 
a result of the increased importance attached to forest conservancy. We shall then 
have to consider whether the provision for rdb in the villages in the vicinity of 
forests is, under existing regulations, reasonably sufficient in the interests of agri¬ 
culture, and if not how the deficiency can best be met, with the minimum of 
injury to the forests. 

5. In the anfe-survoy period all the varkas or hill lands in the North 
Konkan, except a few tracts specially reserved as Shite forests by former 
Governments, were to all intents and purposes communal wastes. Rice and 
garden lands were held by the cultivators on a pormanent tenure, but no fixed 
rights of occupancy were recognised in any varhas lands. Portions of the com¬ 
mon waste were from time to time appropriated for supplying loppings of trees 
and brushwood for ash-manure. These were called shinddd (literally tree- 
covered) lands and were generally attached to particular rice fields. Other 
portions wore appropriated Tor sporadic cultivation of hill grains or varkas crops, 
and others agaiu for supplying the grass required for rdb and cattle. These last 
were called khap lands. Any residue of varkas land unappropriated for the 
time being was utilized as common pasture land. Assessment was levied only 
on the actual area of varkas land under cultivation in each year, the user of the 
land for any other purpose subsidiary to agriculture being untaxed or at any 
rate not directly taxed, 

6. None of the varkas lands which individual cultivators appropriated 
from time to time were defined by any boundaries, but it is probable that there 
was a loose partition of such lands, which was fairly well understood and recog¬ 
nized by the villagers inter ae. 

When the Nasrdpur sub-division of Thana was first surveyed, it was consider¬ 
ed bettor not to pleasure off the varkas lands, or define in any way the particular 
plots which individual cultivators used for any purpose. The former customs 
as regards these lands were in no way interfered with, except that instead of levy¬ 
ing assessment on the actual area annually cropped, the user of these lands, 
whether cultivated or not, was taxed by an extra assessment being imposed on the 
rice lands of each village, in proportion roughly to the area of wn'kas land avail¬ 
able. But this mode of settlement was not approved by Government. They 
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considered that the hill lands should be separately taxed, irrespective of the 
uses to which occupants might put them. They wrote {vide Precis, Volume 
IV, page 7):— 

“ Tho absence of any land-mark* by which the sub-divisions of hill-lands attached 
to rice cultivation may be identified and distinguished not only from each other, but 
also from the gurcharan common to the village, and from the Government unappropriated 
forest and grass lands, appears to His Lordship in Council a great imperfection in Cap* 
tain Francis’ scheme of assessment. It can hardly he otherwise than that, unless such 
defined limits are laid down by the Revenue Survey, future encroachments, disputes, 
and uncertainties must arise. Government are, therefore, of opinion that even if the 
area of the several holdings of hill-lands is not separately determined, measures might 
nevertheless be taken to mark out their boundaries as permanently and distinctly as 
circumstances may permit. 

“ This being done, there will, in the opinion of Government, be little difficulty in 
assessing on each of these holdings a fixed annual rental to be paid alike whether the 
{and be cultivated with inferior crops or used only for rdb and pasture." 

7. In all later surveys of the Thdna District these instructions wore ob¬ 
served, and the varkas lands of Nasrdpur (Karjat) were subsequently measured 
in the same way in 1875-78. Large areas of varkas lands were accordingly 
assessed and allotted to individual cultivators, to be held by them under the 
ordinary tenure of a survey occupant. These lands were measured off as a rule 
in blocks of from fifteen to five hundred acres. No attempt was made in the 
earlier surveys to measure separately or in any way define the particular plots 
of land in each varkas block or survey number, held by different cultivators. 
Their shares of the assessment were stated, according to the usual native mode 
of indicating proportional parts, as being so many annas or pies in the rupee, 
after a rough calculation of the probable area occupied by each sharer. To 
define them by actual boundaries would have involved much labour and expense^ 
and would probably have been impracticable, owing to the very imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the cultivators themselves as to their own boundaries. In the later 
survey of the Karjat tdlnka attempts were made to define by field measurements 
the actual area held by each co-sharer, and the boundaries of these sub-divisions 
were indicated in the special limps of the different survey numbers attached to the 
village registers. But no field boundary-marks were put up, and it is extremely 
doubtful, we believe, if these sub divisions, as shown in the maps, correspond 
with any accuracy with the actual possession of the different cultivators. 

8. It.seems very clear however from the ovidoncc before us, that although 
a great deal of varkas land, aggregating in the whole district to about 654,725 acres, 
was, under the instructions quoted above, converted into survey occupancies, 
much of the shinddd land from which the cultivators drew their supplies of rdb 
from some cause or another remained as unassessc 1 communal waste. This was 
no doubt contrary to the original intention, and does not at the time appear to 
have been generally understood. The Forest Committee of 1803, of which 
Colonel Francis was a member, distinctly stated that:— 

" The land* appropriated by the village community to the growth of brushwood and 
grass, used as tho ru6 materials for rice lunds, have been recognised by the Survey .as part 
of tho rayats’ holding. All lunds of tho kind have been measured off into separate survey 
numbers or divisions, assessed at fixed rates, and their limits defined with boundary-marks." 

Some shinddd lands were undoubtedly included in the varkas allotments, 
but that many lands of this kind must have been excluded is clear from Colonel 
Francis* own letter to the Revenue Commissioner eight years later {vide 
Volume II, Exhibit 4, pages 376-377). As this letter gives what is evidently 
the true explanation of the omission, we quote it here in extenso 

“ The Survey and Settlement Commissioner is glad to notioe the change which has come 
over the people of the Shahdpur tdlnka in respect of the occupation of varkas land. For 
he can assure the Revenue Commissioner that at the time the 8urvey Settlement was 
introduced into the district there was the greatest objection on their part to engage for the 
cultivation of such lands at a fixed rate. They had hitherto held them subject to payment 
of rent only in years when under cultivation and were strongly opposed to the regular pay¬ 
ment of assessment irrespective of cultivation. 

“ 2. Not only was the right of occupancy in such lands not claimed at the time of the 
survey, but it was ignored in many cases, the chief object of the people being to have the 
land included in the gdirdn ; for it was supposed they would thus have the usufruct of it 
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without the payment of assessment The undersigned regrets to notice from a pencil remark 
of the lie von ue Commissioner that that officer is under the impression that the Survey 
Department knowingly included these lands, over which a quasi right of occupation is now 
claimed in the limits of the gdirdn allotments, with the view of saving trouble and lessening 
the cost of survey operation. Ho begs on the part of the Survey to repudiate the idea of any 
such practice having been resorted to, the non-measurement of such lauds being due entirely 
to the causes above explained.” 

9. This view finds ample corroboration in the statements of some of the 
witnesses called by the Memorialists. For instance Witness No. 15 of the 
Roha tdluka of Koldba (Vol. II., page 202) states “we were strongly urged 
by the Survey officers to take up varkas or hill land. We only took up lands 
then actually under cultivation. We did not take up the fallow varkas as we 
did not see what benefit we should derive from it. We refused because we 
should have had to pay assessment on fallow as well as lands under crops. We 
could have got as much land allotted to us as we wanted, even all the land now 
included in forest.” The general drift of these statements is no doubt that the 
cultivators were not asked by the measurers to point out the boundaries of their 
ehinddd lands, but only of the lands used by them for varkas cultivation, and 
that they were given to understand that their old custom of resorting to the 
common waste for nib materials would not be interfered with. But it is clear 
from the admissions of other witnesses that no blame can be attached to the 
Survey Departmont in the matter. 

10. As we have pointed out in the preamble to our general question on 
the subject of nhinddd lands (Volume II., page 321), there were no reasons in 
existence prior to 1863 to load the Survey officers to make the allotments of 
varkas lands in a niggardly spirit. On the contrary the chief aim and policy of 
the Survey administration at that period was that as much arable land as pos¬ 
sible should be taken up for cultivation. The less waste land the more credit" 
to the Department was the guiding rule of the Survey. In the case of taluhis 
settled after the Committee of 1863 lmd urged the necessity of forest conser¬ 
vancy and demarcation, it would not he a matter of surprise if the Survey 
Department had allotted varkas lands witli less libcitlity than before. But the 
evidence of Mr. lYuidurang lftari i’lmtuk (Volume II., page 85) shows that 
these considerations hail no effect on the varkas allotments which were made in 
the Daharm tdluka in 1866-67. He admits that all the mykns land previously 
in his occupation was entered in his holding, but states that it was not so with 
others. “ Some people”, he states, “who knew about the proceedings of the 
Forest Committee of 1863, saw the necessity of being particularly careful that 
their varkas was not retained by Government at the time of the survey. Those 
who asserted their claim to the shin dads got them measured off at the time, but 
those who failed to do so lost them.” 

11. Cultivators would naturally have been ready to get the lands which 
they ordinarily used for cultivation entered in their private holdings, as they no 
doubt clearly understood that no cultivation would be permitted • in waste lands 
after the introduction of the Survey. But they evidently did not realise, as a 
rule, the probability of any future restrictions being placed on the use of their* 
shinddd lauds, and therefore saw no necessity to incur the liability to assessment 
which the assertion of their claims to such lands would entaiL The officers who 
have r<mlied to our question as to whether the allotments of varkas lands made 
at the Survey in Thana can be considered a complete commutation for the rdh 
user previously exercised by the* people in the communal waste lands, hold 
different views on the subject (ride Volume II., pages 324—334). But the 
majority answer the question decidedly in the negative. Mr. Atkins also ( vide 
Volume II., page 47) lias stated :— 

“ In all villages in which the amount of yurcAiuan is small and the ordinary varkas lands 
are small in area or comparatively treeless, the gurcharan is entirely slioed up into the 
ahintldd vahivdt of individuals. I have no doubt that in many coses the shin dad vahivdt 
lands were not marked off and enterod in the names of the holders as they ought to have 
been. In some cases the reason was that the people wore disinclined to undertake this land 
on survoy tenure and pay assessment for it, and in some cases the reason probably was that 
the survey officers did not take sufficient trouble to find out which were the shinddd vahivdt 
lands of individuals, I gather that people were disinclined to undertake, these lands in many 
instances, especially in Kolvan, from a report of Colonel Francis, written about 1870, in 
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which, alter expressing 'his joy at hearing on the authority of the Collector that many cul¬ 
tivators in Kolvan wanted to have their thimlid vahioiit lands entered in th**ir names, which 
lands had not boon entered in'their names at the Survey, he aaid that he had done his best to 
persuade people at the time of the 8urvey to take up those lands, but had found it very 
difficult indeed to induce them to do so." 

Mr. Loch also in liis report on the memorial to the Viceroy (vide Volume 
IV., pages 64*65) writes :— 

“ In other talukda (*. e. except in Kariat the Survey Department marked out the vorkna 
land into numbers, assessed it and entered it in the names of the persons who claimed the 
right to use it: all land which the occupants of rice land pointed out as being theirs by 
custom either for ahinddd or for varkaa cultivation was thus divided out. This ut least was 
the theory, as is shown by (Exhibit No. 27 (ft)) an extract from the ThAna Gasetteer describing 
the proceedings of a Forest Committee which met in 1863. 1 am afraid however thatthf 
actual facts hardly agree with this theory. It is a very common complaint everywhere 
among the cultivators that all their shinddd laud was not given to them at tho Survey, ami 
1 think there is some truth in the complaint. In some cases the raynts did not take in whin 
wus going on ; in some case's they would not take the land, because it was assessed and they 
hoped to get their tdlidl free from Government land.” 

It is also an undisputed fact that there are numbers of occupants of rice 
lands in the ThAna and Koldba districts to whom no varbis lands at all were 
allotted at the Survey. The Conference of 1882 estimated that about one-third 
of the land-holders of the ThAna District either held no such land at all or held 
it in insufficient proportion to their rice lands. 

12. We have now to ascertain wlmt, if any, provision was made at the 
survey for allowing cultivators who had either no ahinddd or insufficient ehindad 

poses after the fonda allotted to them to supplement the deficiency in their supply of rdb 
tle^arv© 011 °* materials from waste lands. We have, in the section devoted to grazing, already 
y given a full account of the treatment of waste lands at the time of the "S urvey « nd~ 
of the different purposes to which they were then assigned. Most of the waste 
lands were, as then stated, set apart either exclusively for forests or exclusively for 
grazing, or for forests and grazing combined. There are no entries, in any of 
the registers of the ThAw^piilages that we have been able to discover, authorising 
the lopping of trees for rdb in any waste lauds, whether forests or common 
pastures. But ns appears from the evidence of tho mdmlatddre of the Hoha, 
MaliAd, and MAngiion tdfubis of Kolaba (vide Volume II., page 222), this practice 
was authorised in the case of some lands in those tdlubi*, set apart for forests, 
and grazing. We are not aware whether these entries in the KolAba registers 
permitting the lopping of trees in waste lands were common or exceptional. If 
they are of frequent occurrence in the case of the Kolaba district there is no 
apparent reason for the absence of similar entries in the ThAna registers. 

13. There is a conflict of evidence as regards the ThAna District as to 
whether it was intended that the lands set apart for forests and grazing combined 
or for grazing only should be made available also for ra6-cutting. The T hAna 
witnesses are, as a rule, very positive in asserting that they were told at tho 
announcement of the survey rates in almost every tdluka that their former 
user of waste lands would not be interfered with. But too much reliance can¬ 
not be placed on vague and general abortions of this nature. Mr. Atkins has, 
moreover, shown the improbability of any such general promise having been 
made, by producing extracts from the records (vide Volume II., page 251) 
proving that the Survey authorities distinctly warned the cultivators of Bassein 
and Boivandi by notice 11 that they were not to cut rdb in gurcharan , rdn- 
rahhan gurcharan, Ac., and that all waste land was to be used only for the 
purpose for which it was set apart” We do not propose, however, to pursue 
this subject further. There is much to be said on either side. Whatever the 
intention , however, the fact remains that the cultivators, whether authonsedly 

Continuance of or not > have w *th little interruption continued ever since the Survey to lop 
the custom of trees for rdb in all their former ehindad lands, whether the latter are included 
lopping trees for in their private holdings or in gurcharan or other waste lands, or in the tracts 
rati in waste gpecially demarcated as village or 2nd class reserves between the introduction 
lands. 0 f the Survey and the passing of the Forest Act. 

14. The privilege of cutting rdb in village allotments was, moreover, from 
Recognition of ^ me t 0 time, clearly recognized. The Committee of 1863 apparently considered 

the eastern. , ° rr J 
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that the allotment of varkaa lands at the Survey obviated all necessity for 
making further provision for the exercise of rdb privileges in waste or forest 
lands. Major Waddington also, Writing in September 1866, said “ it must be 
remembered that village reserves are not intended to supply rdb” (wide Mr. 
Atkins’ evidence, Volume II., page 251). But Captain Lloyd’s report of 20th 
August 1866 (Exhibit 3, Volume II., pages 372—376) shows clearly that he, as 
the officer demarcating the village reserves in the Bhivandi, Murbau, Nasrapur, 
Kolvan, and Salsette tdlukas, intended that these reserves should be a source of 
rdb supply:— 

** Ilalf the rayats in theae^dietricts now look to getting, their supply of nib from the 
village allotments. The question might perhaps be raised.—If the rayats cut down their 
rdb trees when given to them in separate numbers why they should bo expected to preserve 
them when situated in village allotments T But the reasons are plain. In the first case, 
after obtaining an immediate profit by the sale of the trees, the ray&t has a permanent profit 
by his increased area of cultivation, whilst also ho has been able to fall back upon the Gov¬ 
ernment forests for his supply of rdb: but in the case of village allotments the rayat has no 
interest beyond the trees; ho cannot cultivate the soil, if cleared, and by the new rules he 
could get no marc rdb. Thus in the former case all the circumstances were in favour of his 
clearing away the trees, but in the latter the immediate gain to bo derived from the sale of 
the trees must be balanced against a permanent loss of rdb without any advantage from 
increased cultivation.' 1 

15. The (Jommittee of 1875 also clearly understood that the 2nd class 
reserves which were to take the place of the old village forests were intended to 
supply rdb materials to the cultivators of the villages which contributed land to 
these forests. They wrote, (vide Exhibit No. 2,i paragraphs 15—17, Volume 
II., page 370) :— 

“ We now come to forosts of tho second class from which we must satisfy the existing 
forest rights of the villugos whose lands are included in the reserve.” 

11 The rights in second clues forosts ure us follows :— 

1. lliglit of rdb, i.e.. tho right of cutting branch wood, brunches of trees and grass 

to burn os manuro for rice fields.” 

* * ' * * * * 
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“We are aware that in some if not all the tdlukda of Thdnaa certain area of varhu land 
was allotted by tho Survey to curb owner of rice lunds for tho express purpose of supplying 
rdb. The people have treated these lunds so improvidently thnt they ure reported to be 
exhausted, the trees huve all been cut and sold to the Bumbuy wood merchants and nothing 
more romuins hut the. grass. We do not recommend that uny further concession of rd6 lands 
should be made to these people. .They are in no wome position than tho people of the coast 
villages who have long sinco exhausted their supply of tree rdb ond fuel. If a fresh grant 
of varkaa were now mode it would be exhausted like the last in a few years and Government 
would be again culled on to make a further grant. Each concession of nib varkaa Only post¬ 
pones for a few years the inevitable period when there will bo nothing left to give. By 
interfering at once uml insisting on tho second cluss reserves (which will in future be the 
souroo of rdb and fuel supply) being worked in rotation wo ensure a permanent if not an 
abundant supply, and this is nil that is possible where the wasteful improvidence of the 
people has left so littlo to preserve.” 

16 Previous to this, Government bad also (vide Precis, Volume IV., 
page 12), in laying down the principles on which forest demarcation should 
be carried out in Thilnn, stated that— 

“There should be two descriptions of reserves, one in which the cutting of rdb and 
firewood and tho grazing of cattle muy be permitted, and the other into which the foot 
of man and beust should as far os possible be prevented from entering exoept with the 
permission of the Forest Department. 

• * * * * + 

“Where ash-manure is ordinarily procurable from trees in people’s own lands or from 
gross or cowdung, access to the reserves for rdb should not be permitted; but where such 
u not the case it will be the dutv of the officers selecting the reserves to provide for it by 
setting aside definite portions of reserves, or in any other way that may appear feasible.” 

It is not therefore of much practical importance for Os to know whether the 
Survey authorities intended that no rdb materials should be taken from the lands 
set apart by them for forests and grazing; for we have, in the subsequent regu¬ 
lations made for the use of the village reserves, which' were mostly composed of 
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Ci uptw IV. the ran ralcshan gurcharan lands, the clearest possible evidence that the varlat 
StoTioH III. allotments made by the Survey were insufficient to meet the entire rob demand 
BA B. the villages in the vicinity of forests. 

m»d * *fo7 r^r I 7. It is not improbable indeed that fresh areas not formerly used for the pur- 
uwiog to increase P 08 ® have been laid under contribution to satisfy the rdb demand. On the one 
of rice oaltiva. hand rice cultivation is known to have largely increased since the Survey, and on 
tion, and improvi- the other it is undisputed even by the Memorialists themselves, that the rdb 
of"ree« e8 in rQ occa” supply available from private holdings has been greatly diminished by the imprn* 
pied land*. viaent destruction of trees in such lands. This clearance of tho tree-growth 
of occupied lands to which the conditions of the Survey Settlement ottered no 
obstacle, except in the Sanjdn and Kolvan tainted s, has been greatly stimulated 
by the increasing external demand for wood, and the facilities for exporting it. 
The result naturally is that where there are forests within reach of cultivation, 
the rayats are more dependent on the former for their rdb supply than ever, and 
that where there are no accessible forests to supplement the deficiency, and they 
have had in consequence to resort to less profitable modes of cultivation, the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the rice lands has diminished. Captain Lloyd wrote in 1866 :— 


** These cases, viz., the demand for land for cultivation, the value of wood in the market, 
added to the ownership of the trees being in tho hands of the rayats, have combined to bring 
about tho wholesule clearance, of rdb numbers, which is now being actively curried out all 
over the districts. ” 

*****•«*• 


" The result of all this clcaranco is that the area of cultivation and consequent consumption 
of mb is greatly increased, whereas the supply no longer exists; a flood of petitions is now 
pouring in upon the authorities applying for fresh uumbora, whilst meanwhile the Govern¬ 
ment forests are plundered *\ 

Orders and 18. Wc think it unnecessary to notice in detail the numerous orders 
polu-y of ^passed cither by Government or the local authorities regulating the taking of 

the introduction materials from forest or waste lands between the introduction of the 
of the Survey and Survey and the passing of the Forest Act The Prdcis of correspondence 
the passing of the (Volume IV., pages 1 to 21) sufficiently indicates the general policy of Govern- 
on-at Act. Bient in the matter, and describes all measures of any real importance taken in 
furlluT.*inee of that policy. The general conclusion to be drawn from a study 
of tho forest history of this period is that the necessity for restricting the practice 
of lopping trees for rdb within the narrowest possible limits in the interests of 
forest conservancy was consistently and frequently asserted, but that directly any 
steps were taken to give practical effect to these declarations of policy, tempo¬ 
rary concessions inevitably followed, which restored the status quo ante, and 
prevented any serious inconvenience or remonstrance from the people. The 
result was, as we have already stated, that the rayats everywhere continued to 
lop trees as before in tin.* gurcharan# and the village or second class reserves, in 
which a great part of their former shinddd lands had been included, 

19. A new departure, however, took place shortly after the passing of the 
Forest Act in 1878. The first note of the new policy was struck oy the publica¬ 
tion of a minute by Sir Richard Temple on the 19th July 1878. Sir Richard 
Temple wrote :— 

“ It is of courso important to prcvonl the cutting of live-wood for ash-manure (mb) with¬ 
in any of the Reserved Forests which have been, or may yet be, formed. This ash-manure is 
indeed necessary for the rice cultivation and for maintaining the richness of the soil in the 
cultivated plots. But after the exclusion of the reserved areas there would still remain large 
quantities of wuste on which tho people may cut rdb. The Collector may, by duly consider¬ 
ing tho requirements of each village, munuge to form extensive Reserved Forests, while pro¬ 
viding all that can properly be needed for ash-manure. Care must be taken to 1 prevent the • 
orders boing misinterpreted os proventing rah altogether. So long as it does not transgress 
the principles which we establish, it is rather indeed to be encouraged. Doubtless the local 
authorities bear in mind that while the collecting of grass, dewi-wood, and fallen leavos for rdb 
is very proper, tho cutting of live-wood, of seedlings, and the like for this purpose is very ob¬ 
jectionable os being a wasteful and destructive process. While encouraging rdb in its legiti¬ 
mate form, they should carefully discourage the abuses to which it is subject.'* 

20. The principles of demarcation, therefore, as laid down by Sir Richard 
Temple, involved (1) the formation of extensive Reserved forests, and (2) the 
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-prohibition of all cutting of live-wood for ash-manure within those forests. It 
was no doubt contemplated by Sir Richard Temple, that in forming these ex- 
tensive reserves the rdb requirements of each village would be duly considered. 

But itwill be noted that he assumes the available supply of grass, dead-wood, leaves, 
aud cowdung, though the latter material is not mentioned, to bo sufficient to 
meet these requirements without the addition of loppings from trees. Our 
enquiries have, however, led us to the conclusion that grass and leaves, although 
useful auxiliaries in preparing seed-beds for rice cultivation, cannot be generally 
obtained in sufficient quantities and within a reasonable distance from the fields, 
to take the place altogether of tree loppings. 

21. We must now examine carefully the practical results ns regards the , 

rdb supply of the new policy thus inaugurated. In submitting lists of forest r*. 

and waste lands to be notified as Reserved and Protected forests under section 34 served and Pro¬ 
of the new Act, the Collector of Tluinn wrote as follows :— tected forests fa 

1879. 

" In Reserved forests wo have included all lands already demarcated as 1st olaas reserve 
and all those marked off as forests by tho Survey Department. " 

"In Protoctod forest wc have tukon tUo remainder of the unoccupied pnassessod waste 
area, and included also assessed kurnn land. This area comprises 2nd class reserves demar¬ 
cated by special officers and sot rwulo by tho Survey Department, as well as land entered in 
the villugo registers as gurcharan, runraliuhnn gurcharnri (forest in which free grazing is 
allowed), partyh (unosscsscd wusto land), khdjan (suit marsh land), and huran, assessed and 
unussosaed. ” 

"From the proposed Protected forests wo anticipate tlmt a considerable area of land 
will eventually bo demarcated into Reserved forest. It will coinpriso so much of the Pro¬ 
tected forest as is iu excess of the area necessary for the cxereiso of forest, privileges, and of 
that required by tho Revenue Department for exchange for lands to bo taken up in forest 
blocks and for oxtending cultivation, especially in the tnluhun of Mdhim ana Dahinu. 

Where no demarcation has been made, but where it is clear that tho numbers will lwve 
to bo so divided, wo have put tho whole number into Protected forest for subsequent di- 
vision into * Reserved’ and * Protected' **. 

22. Tho notification of these lands as Reserved and Protected forests on 
the 1st March 1879 docs not appear to have had any immediate efleet in curtailing 
the rdb privileges previously enjoyed by the people in the gurcharan and village 
forest areas thus provisionally notified ns Protected forests. About the time the 
lists wore-notified Government issued (vide Precis, paragraph 31) tlie following 
orders on the subject of rdb :— 

" Tho cultivators must undoubtedly have rub and itwill be tho duty of tho Forest 
officers tomoko arrangements accordingly. If a sufficiency of rub cannot be obtained from 
grass and fallea leuves, &o., tho cultivators must be allowed, under proper supervision, to cut 
it in a portion of tho Government forests. The Forest officers must tuko every precaution 
to guard against tho abuso of this necessary concession. Access to tho resorves should be. 
permitted in rotation, ono portion at a time being entirely closed. Tho question of the exact 
proportion to be so closed should bo left fur settlement by tho Conservator in communication 
with the distriot officers." 

23. It was not until three years afterwards that any actual measures lead¬ 
ing to a serious diminution in the rdb supply of the forest villagers were taken. 

There is no doubt, however, that the wholesale notification of all the former 
gurcharan and village reserves as forests under tho Act, and the decisions of the 
Forest Settlement Officers declaring sUch lands to be free of rights must have 
caused much anxiety in the minds of lho lodul residents during this period as 
to the ultimate consequence of the now forest policy. In October 1882, a Com¬ 
mittee of Revenue and Forest officers assembled at Thiina to consider the various Re€nl(a of fch# 
forest questions then pressing for settlement. The results of their recommenda- recommendations 
tions so far as they affected the rdb supply, are thus summed up in the Precis :— of the Forest Con- 

* ■ feronce of 1882. 

(1) " All hill ranges and large forest blocks should be constituted Reserved forests, 

not be divided into Reserved and Protected forests as at present, as the wants of tho 

people can be hotter met when tho entire area of tho more important forests is worked under 
one system and properly conserved and blocked " 

(2) " Only such detached hill numbers, of sufficient area, nsmoy bo so situated as to 
come conveniently within the limits of a forest beat, should be retained os Protected forest, ” 
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(3) "Rah should only bo permitted under the following restrictions: no rutting or 
lopping of trees to obtain materials for rdb should bo allowed, but the cultivators should be 
permitted to collect dead leaves, gross, and roods in the unclosed portions of the reserves, and 
the Forest Department should provide them with facilities for procuring at conveniently 
situated depots such additional supplies of materials for ru6 as they may require on payment 
of a fixed and very moderate price. 

24. . This Committee further expressed their opinion on the necessity of 
restricting rdb privileges in the following words:—“ The Committee are of 
opinion that the various circular orders that have 1>« en issued in the district 
giving the rayats the privilege of cutting idhdl or shindnd for rdb in gurr.haran 
and gdvbhdg forest without payment must be considered to have been at variance 
with the expressed wishes ami policy of Government. F«»1r this reason and for 
the additional reasons stated below, they recommend that the piivihgo be now 
stopped elsewhere than in assessed varkaa lands. These reasons are :— 

1. 'idhdl or ehinddd is not absolutely necossary as manure for rice 
nurseries, and in many parts of the district is never used for the purpose. 
Where both arc available cowdung rdbing is preferred by the better and 
more industrious classes of cultivators. 


2. The impossibility of conserving forests where tdJidl cutting is allowed. 

3. The direct incentive given to those cultivators who hold rnrkai 
land to cut down and sell to the dealer the trees on the land, and fall back 
on the free supply of tahdl obtainable from the Government jungles. 

4. The assessment of tho privilege will induce the holders of varkas 
to utilise the land for its proper purposes, and will give a local marketable 
value to such excess supply of material as thoy may be able to produce.” 

It will be seen from wlmt we have stated in paragraph 2, that the first reason 
for restricting rdb privileges advanced by the Committee of 1882,-ra~rn distinct^ 
variance with the conclusion wo have drawn from tho evidence before us. 

A ! . 25. Government in their Resolution No. 3829 of tho 18th May 1883 

Government of approved of the demarcation of the forests in the manner suggested by the 
the new princl- Committee, remarking that “the result will bo, and is intended to be, a material 
plcB of rfemarra- curtailment of privileges, and it will be necessary to take euro that privileges 
iHHy dP,fn now wjoyed are not stopped too abruptly, so as to inflict hardship and cause 
complaint.” It is necessary to state however that all orders as regards privileges 
in forests passed outlie report of this Forest Con fereneo were purely provisional. 
“No final instructions ” it was stated “can lie issued pending the receipt of the 
detailed report and recommendations of tho Forest Suttlment Officer for each 
idhtkn. It is for the Forest Settlement Officer to adjudicate on all claims 
preferred to rights, and the orders now given cannot bo regarded os affecting 
those rights if proved to exist.” The proposals of the Committee os regards 
rdb were also provisionally approved, and tho same privileges that had been 
already granted in this respect in Kolaba under Government Resolution No. 
1203 of 14th February .1883, were given in Thdna. The privileges are thus 
described:— 

“ It will, in tho opinion of His Excellency tho Governor In Council, suffice if the culti¬ 
vators in forest villages are allowed to cutund collect for rdb for their own use in the Govern¬ 
ment forests free of charge grass, renin, dead leaves, tho ten classes of shrubs enumerated 
by the Forest Sett lenient Officer, and generally all brushwood of no value for other purpose*. 
This privilege may l*e exercised only in the unclosed portion of tho forest, except when the 
Forest Department officers consider that H. can bo permitted without injury in the closed portion 
also. The lopping of trees cannot bo allowed, nor is there any reason why tho inhabitants 
of villages in which no lands aro included in forests should be permitted to take rah materi¬ 
als from the Government forests. The cultivators in tho latter class of villages must procure 
their rdb from their own varktu or other lands: thoy deafly have no ciaim to collect it in 
Government forests. In the case of the forest villages there is in tho opinion of the Gov¬ 
ernor in Council, no objection to allowing tho cultivators of a village to obtain the materi¬ 
als tho cutting of which for rdb is sanctioned from any part of the unclosed area of the 
forest block in which are included the forestlands of their village." 

26. It is evident that the demarcation of forests on the principles thus 
laid down involved a wide departure from the course which the Collector 
believed would be followed when he submitted the lists of forest lands for 
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notification in 1879. Mr. Jcrvoiso anticipated that only so much of the 
Protected forest as was in excess of the area necessary for the exercise of 
forest privileges would be finally included in the Reserved forests. This 
indeed was the principle which had guided all former demarcations, viz., the 
division of the forest lands into two classes, on one of which the wants of the 
residents would be a first charge, while the other would bo held free of all local 
obligations. The policy of 1882 also contemplated the division of the forests 
into two classes, Reserved and Protected, but the division was to be made on 
an entirely different principle. The idea of setting apart forest lands exclusively 
for local supply was abandoned. Area and natural features were henceforth 
alone to determine whether lands should he Reserved forests , in the belief that the 
wants of the people could bfe better supplied by bringing the entire forest 
area under one system-of working, than by setting apart special areas for this 
purpose. No forests of sufficient area or importance to bo made Reserved 
forests were to remain as. Protected forests. In other words local supply was 
no longer to be a factor in the demarcation, 

27. In the preceding section dealing with the local supply of firewood 
timber, &c., we have stated our opinion that no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down os to the manner in which demarcation should be effected. In the wilder 

( >arts of the Konkan, such as the Mokhada sub-division, where the forest area is 
arge and the local demand very limited, a complete separation of Imperial from 
village forests is both practicable and desirable. After forming large and 
compact blocks of Reserved forests in such tracts to be brought under the 
strictest conservancy, an ample area will remain from which the wants of the 
resident population can be fully satisfied. Rut in other tracts the pressure of 
population, and the limited area and resources of the forests are conditions 
which make a demarcation of forests on the abovo principle inexpedient if not 
impossible. In such cases the plan recommended by the Committee of 1882 is 
the only one which gives any guarantee for the permanent preservation of the 
forests. But the necessity of working all important forests in such tracts under 
one system and the consequent absorption in the Reserved forests of all the 
former village allotments, imposes, we think, a very strong obligation on Gov* 
erimtcnt to provide, by liberal forest regulations, that whatever reasonable local 
wants have hitherto been supplied from the gurchnran and village reserves 
shall, so far as the resources at their disposal will permit, be met in future from 
the Reserved forests in which they have been incorporated. 

28. If the new forest regulations give a reasonable equivalent for the privi¬ 
leges formerly exercised in the village allotments or 2nd class reserves, the people 
will nowhere have good grounds to complain of the now departure taken since 
1882. We must now consider how far these conditions have been fulfilled as 
regards the rah supply by the arrangements sanctioned in the tdlukds of which 
the forest settlement is complete, and in which the demarcation has presumably 
been effected on the principles laid down in 1882. 


29. Wc find from the Collector of Thdna’s Circular of the 30th October 
1885 that the following privileges of collecting rdb material in forests have been 
granted generally in the settled tdlukds of that district. Tho privileges hero 
enumerated arc substantially the same as those allowed in the settled tdlukds of 
Kolaba. They are founded in fact, on the original orders passed on the Forest 
Settlement reports of the Alibilg and I'anvel tdlukds, and whatever additional 
concessions have since been made apply equally to those tdlukds. We quote the 
paragraphs referring to rdb privileges in full:— 

“ 4 . Inhabitants of forest villagos may take, froo of charge, for tbuir own use, from 
the unclosed portions, and with the permission of the Divisional Forest Officer,. from the 
closed portions also of the Reserved forests, grass, reeds, and leaves (other than tembhumi 

8 . Tormk " 5. They may also cut for rdb the 13 varie- 

9. BhurjdmbAuL ties of shrubs noted in the inargiu, and gene- 

u’ rally all brushwood of no value for any other 

18 .' Kudt** ■ purposo. But no trees of any description 

IS. tfd*odL are to be lopped for rdb in the Reserved 

forests. 

r, 6. The Reserved forest blocks (when finally demarcated) will be divided into a number 
of Comportments, of which one or more will be cleared yearly, the Umber being felled for 


and aptd). 
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tale and then closed for a period of years. The inhabitants of forest Tillages in whioh the 
block is situated, and of adjacent villages in whose forest blocks no cuttings are in that 
year being effected, will be permitted to cut and remove not only the brushwood, Ac., 
iu the compartment in which the trees are being felled, but also both before and aftor the 
trees have been felled to lop and take all the twigs, branches, and small boughs not required 
by the Forest Department, for manufacture into fuel. Garo will be takou to give the 
villagers timely notice beforehand when and where the cuttings will take place, and tbs 
date of tho cuttings will be arranged as far as possible, so that it shall coincide with the 
time for preparing and burning rdb. 


7. Inhabitants of villages in which there are Protected forests, may, in addition to 

cutting grass, reeds, leaves, (except tmxbhurni 
and dpta) and brushwood as above, may lop for rd& 
in the unclosed portion of suchfoi . ts, the side 
branches, but not the leading shoots, of nil but the 
trees marginally noted. The restrictions imposed 
on the lopping of a(n, dhdvda, bouda, And tuina 
by former orders have now been removed by Got* 
emment Resolution No. 8890 of 14th May 1885, 
para. 13, and Government Resolution No. 5880 of 
20th July 1885, pare. 8, in all the settled Ulukdt. 
Large branches for firewood must not be cut under covor of the above privileges. 


1. Teak. 

13. Ktnjal. 

2. Blackwood. 

14. Kinui. 

8. Bamboo. 

15. Hunthh. 

4. H«i. 

10. Ddbhul 

D. Kalam. 

17. AIoHgi 

6 . Auina. 

18. Manjro. 

7. Bibla. 

19. Tamarind. 

8. Kftrtir. 

20. JaviNtui. 

0 . SMvan. 

21. P banal. 

10. That. 

22. Tnnbhumi. 

11. Kwhimb. 

28. Palai. 

12. Jdmbhu. 

24. Apia. 


“ 8. These privileges, both as regards Reserved and Protected forests, have been 
extended to non-resident holders of land in each forest village, and they may take 
from tho forest lauds of tho villnge materials for nib for their land situated in the village, 
but not for any land they mny hold in any other village. 


“ 9. Rat tho privileges thus accorded to the inhabitants of forest villages, and to non* 
resident holders of land within the limits of forest villages are not to be shared by tbs 
inhabitants of nou-forest villages. If the latter are unable to obtain from tho varhat lands 
comprised in their holdings, or from the gurchiran lands, if any, in their villages in which 
lopping for nib is allowed under certain restrictions, o sufficient supply of materials for rafe, 
they must procure wbat they require by purchase from the Forest Department or private 
dealers/* 


30. These orders apply to all the settled tdlukds of Thitna and Koldba, viz., 
Alibdg, Panvel, Salsettc, Bhivandi, Korjat, Kalydn.and Bossein. But in Bhivandi, 
Bassoin, and Kalydn some further special concessions have been made. In 
Bhivandi, ns the proportion of occu >ied varkat land to rice land is comparatively 
small and much of the former only produces grass, and as the population (s 
numerous and the forest area considerable, the forest villagers are allowed to cut 
branches of any troos except teak, black wood, sandalwood and fruit trees for rdb 
purposes iu all unclosed Protected forests. The branches of Baplings and young 
trees may also, if necessary, bo lopped; but in no case must the leading shoot 1 ms 
injured, and lar«*e branches to serve as firewood must not be out under cover of 
this privilege. In Bassein the same extendod privilegos as regards nM-outting 
in Protected forests have been granted, and in audition the inhabitants of thirteen 
specified villages are allowed, in consideration of the small area of occupied 
Varkat land held by them, to exercise these extended privileges la one-third of 
the Reeorved forest area of each village, as well as in the unclosed Protected 
forests. In Kalyiln also special concessions have been made as regards the trees 
which may be lopped for rdb in the Protected forests, the list of the reserved 
trees being reduced from twenty-four to ten speoies. On the other hand the rdb 
privileges generally granted in Protected forests are withheld in the ease of the 
Protected forests of the Mdtherdn plateau of the Karjat tdluka. 


31. In the tdlukda of which the forest settlement is still incomplete, the 
rayats of the Tlidna District are now subjected to no restrictions as regards rdb • 
cutting of which they can justly complain. . But the strict regulations in foroe 
in these tdlukds from 1883 up to the beginning of the present year, have, we 
think, been duch as to give reasonable grounds for popular dissatisfaction. By 
the circular issued on the 29th November 1883, on the recommendation of the 
Conference which assembled in that year, the inhabitant* of forest villages in all 
tho tdlukds were allowed to out grass (except when specially reserved and sold 
by auction) and reeds, and gather leaves other than dpta , tembhumi and palat, 
and certain shrubs worthless for other purposes than rdb, from all forests. 
In Reserved forests no trees were allowed to be lopped. In Protected forests 
they might lop trees from the 1st December to the 31st March, subject, however, 
the reservation of twenty-eight species. Of these twenty-eight trees twenty- 
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four are enumerated in paragraph 7 of the Collector’s circular quoted above. 
The remaining four are ain, dhdvda, bonda, and ndna, (he particular trees which 
the evidence shows to be the chief source of the supply of tree rdb throughout the 
greater part of the Thdna District, 

32. When it is considered that the area provisionally notified as Protected 
forest in these talukds comprised not only the 2nd class reserves demarcated by 
special officers and sot aside by the Survey Department, but also the lands 
entered in the village registers as gurcharan (free grazing land), rdnrahshan 
qtircharan (forest in which free grazing is allowed), parigh (unassessed waste 
land), khdjan (salt-marsh land), and kuran (meadow lands), it is evident 
that the restriction imposed, if effectually enforced, must have led to a 
serious diminution in the former rdfi-supply. The evidence shows clearly that 
the attempt to enforce these severe restrictions not only failed to effect the 
object in view, but had a distinctly, demoralising effect. Numerous criminal 
prosecutions were instituted, and many cultivators were fined or imprisoned for 
disobeying the orders. The High Court, however, in reviewing some of these 
cases ruled that breaches of these executive orders in the case of lands in which 
claims to rights had not been settled, did not constitute offences under the 
Penal Code or the Forest Act, and accordingly reversed the convictions. The 
only alternative then left to the district officers was to levy the value of all rdb 
material unauthorizedly cut, under the provisions of Section 41 of the Land 
Revenue Code. The inquiries necessitated by this procedure led to further 
confusion and complaints. Unauthorized cuttings in the forests were seldom if 
ever detected until the tree-loppings had been burnt on the seed beds, and then 
it was too late to ascertain even the total quantity of such material consumed, 
much less to find out how much was obtained from the forests, and how much 
from other sources, or how much of the material got from forests was the pro* 
duce of the trees of which the lopping was prohibited. 

33. This very unsatisfactory state of affairs was, however, fortunately re¬ 
medied by tho concessions made by Government on the recommendation of the 
Collector of Thdna, in their Resolution No. 555 of the 23rd January 1886 (vide 
Volume IV., page 197). By these orders the privilege of lopping am, dhdvda, 
bonda , and ndna trees in Protected forests was granted to the forest villagers of the 
unsettled talukds “ on the distinct understanding that the privilege thus accorded 
is liable to be limited or withdrawn altogether where the forest demarcation 
and settlement is carried out, and is not to be regarded as fixed and permanent.” 
The privilege is further limited by the usual stipulation that the leading shoots 
of trees are on no account to bo touched and that no branch thicker than a man’s 
wrist is to be cut, and that young seedlings or saplings or shoots from old mots 
less than nine feet in height are to bo left untouched. As the four trees io 
question are those which are most valued by the rdfc-cutter, and are by far the 
commonest varieties found in the Thdna forest lands, this concession is a very 
substantial one and will remove all reasonable grounds of complaints on the 
subject of ru 5-supply pending tho final demarcation of the forests of these tdlukds. 
Most of the lands in which these privileges are now exercised will, in all probabi¬ 
lity, be excluded from the Reserved forests when finally settled, and if it is con¬ 
sidered necessary to retain any of these areas in forests reasonable arrangements 
will, no doubt, be made after an inquiry into the wants and circumstances of each 
village, which will prevent any loss or inconvenience to the villagers. 

34 . In calculating the sufficiency or otherwise of the provision made by the 
orders above described for each village affected by them in the settled tdlukas t 
many factors have to be taken into account, some of which are known and 
some of which are at present unknown quantities. We can ascertain, for 
instance, as regards each forest village, the area of Reserved and Protected 
forests respectively, the area of rice land and the area of occupied varkat land. 
We can also find out the area of communal waste land which has been excluded 
from forests and in which the collection of rdb materials can be and is al¬ 
lowed so far as there is any supply available therein. We can calculate with 
a fair approach to accuracy the area of well wooded land required to yield a 
permanent supply of rdb materials, sufficient, with the addition of all the 
cowdung ordinarily obtainable by a cultivator, for an acre of rice land. 
Rut we cannot ascertain the present condition of the occupied varkas lands, or 
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of the waste lands, if any, excluded from forests, as a source of rub supply ; nor, 
for the reason that the Survey has failed to perpetuate the former distinction 
between ahinddd, varkaa , and khap lands, can we now ascertain what proportion, 
if any, of the area included in varkaa holdings can equitably be classed as ahindtid 
land, to be set apart exclusively for supplying brushwood and tree-loppings for 
rice cultivation. We mention here rice cultivation only, because although the 
seed-beda required for some of the hill grains or varkaa crops require ash 
manure for their preparation, as well as the nurseries for rice seedlings, the rdb 
materials for the former can always, as a rule, be obtained from the fallow por¬ 
tions of the lands set apart for varkaa cultivation. In estimating, however, the 
area of shindddland in any varkaa holding which is available for supplying brush* 
wood and tree-loppings for rice seed-beds, the whole of the area under periodical 
varkaa cultivation must be excluded from the calculation. 

35. Another important factor is the proportion of forest, which under the 
regulations in force will be open at any given time for the collection of the 
different rdb materials. The proportions which may be closed in the different 
blocks have been fixed according to local circumstances. In the case of certain 
bdbhul reserves in Salsette and in five villages in Kalydn the whole of the Re¬ 
served forest area mav be closed. In other cases the proportion varies from 
one-sixth to one-hal£ In some of the blocks of Protected forests no closure is 
permitted, while in others from one-tenth to one-half may be closed. These 
arrangements, however, must necessarily be provisional and dependent to a great 
extent on the requirements of future working plans. 

36. We give below a statement which we have prepared from the statistics 
available to us, showing ft) name of each Bottled tdluka , (2) the number of forest 
villages, (3) total area of* sweet rice land, (4) total area of occupied varkaa, (5) 
area of varkaa land under annual cultivation, (6) proportion ot total occupieu 
varkas area to rice land, (7) total area of unassessed waste land, (8) area of former 
gurcharan and rdnrakshan gurcharan , (9) area of Reserved forest, (10) area of 
Frotected forest, (11) total area of forests, (1 2) area of gurcharan lands, Ac., ' 
included in forest, (13) area of unassessed waste land excluded from forests :— 


Tdluka. 

Number 

of 

Korea t 

Village*. 

Total 
Area, ol 
Sweet 
Rioe Lend. 

Total 
Are* of 
Occupied 
Farias. 

Area of 
Varkas 
Land under 
Annual 
Cultiv*. 
tion. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
total Oc¬ 
cupied 
Varkas 
Area to 
Rice Land. 

Total 
Area of 
unasaeeaed 
Waat* 
Land. 

Area of 
former 
gurcharan 
and rrtn- 
rakshan 
gurcharan. 

Are* 
of Re¬ 
served 
Korea t. 

I 

2 

8 

4 

0 

0 

7 

8 

' 9 




Acres. 

'Acre*. 

Acres. 



Acre*. 

Acres. 

Acre*. 

KalyAn ..' 

«♦ 

47 

6,311 

18,230 

3,760 

2-81 


22,360 

13,430 

13,138 

Baasein . 


IS 

3,438 

8,285 

684 

•9 


19,978 

5,408 

8,040 

Salsette . 

• • 

32 

7,755 

0,824 

170 

•8 

• to 1 

28,675 

9,720 

12,620 

Karjat . 


33 

5,190 

8,140 

1,141 

1-5 


17,275 

3,862 

6,400 

Bhivandi . 


121 

20,629 

25,910 

7,030 

1*2 J 

g 

48,476 

26,331 

24,314 

Total 


m 

48,329 

02,874 

12,790 

1-4 ' 

1.84,767 

00,702 

04,617 


TAlofca. 

Area of 
Protected 
Foreat. 

Total 
Area of * 
Foreat, 

' 

Are* of 

gurcharan 
Lands, Ac., 
Included 
in Forest. 

Area of 
nnimtSltd 
Waste Land 
exoiuded 
from Forest. 

Rim 4 aim. 

1 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 


Aores. 

Acrea. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


KalyAn 

2,449 

a 16,087 

0,282 

9,275 

o This includes 2,490 acres of 
assessed waste. 

Baaseln . 

8,040 

6 11,086 

1,611 

0,000 

b Tbls includes 60 acres of as¬ 
sessed waste. 

Salaette . 

650 

18,181 
c 9.870 

4,010 

18.404 


Karjat ..j 

2,978 

8,229 

7,078 

c This includes 70 acres of as¬ 
sessed waat*. 

Bhivaodi ... ... 

7,777 

d 32,091 

19,008 

10,807 

d This Includes 473 acres of 

assessed waste. 

Total ... 

10,806 

81,322 

33,995 

50,000 
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37. It will be seen from the above statement that the total area of occupied 
varkas land, taking the five tdlukds together, is to the total area of rice land, as 
1*4 to 1. Out of this varkas area, however, 12,79G acres are annually cropped. 
Allowing for fallows we may assume that about three times this area or 38,388 
acres is periodically cultivated. If we deduct this cultivated area from the total 
varkas area, there remain 23,986 acres only of varkas land to supply rdb 
materials to 43,329 acres of rice land. In other words, for every acre of rice land, 
there is little more than half an acre of varAraa. Our inquiries lead us to believe 
that not less than one acre of well wooded varkas land is required to supply 
permanently the tree-loppings necessary for an equal area of rice cultivation, 
presuming that the cow-aung and other materials such as grass, leaves. ordin¬ 
arily available are fully utilised. If this estimate is correct it is clear that the 
occupied shinddd lauds of these tdlukds f however carefully and economically used, 
cannot supply tree rdb for more than half the rice cultivation. About *24,000 
acres roughly speaking of ivell wooded land will, therefore, be necessary to sup¬ 
plement the area of shinddd land now included in private varkas holdings. De¬ 
ducting the area of gurcharan land included in forests as shown in column 
12 from the total area of former gurcharan shown in column 8, there remains a 
balance of nearly 25,000 acres which is available for village use both as pasture 
and rdb land. Column No. 13 shows the total waste area excluded from forest 
to be 56,555 ; but this area includes village sites, roads, streams, ndlds , &c., which 
obviously cannot be considered as sources of rdb supply. If the 25,000 acres of 
excluded gurcharan were well wooded, and if the area were evenly distributed 
amongst the different villages in exact proportion to their wants, the local rdb 
demand could, we believe, oe fully supplied without allowing anything to be taken 
from the forests, except grass. A certain proportion of this land is probably 
suitable for the growth of rdb plantations. Whatever supply of rdb materials 
may be available from such lands should of course be fully utilized before the 
forests are laid under contribution. But we infer from the fact that these lands 
have been excluded from Protected as well as Beserved forests either that they 
are isolated plots of too insignificant area to repay conservancy, or that they 
contain no tree growth worth preserving. The . exclusion of these lands fronf 
forests cannot at present be assumed to give the people a fair equivalent for the 
shinddd lands which have been absorbed in the forests. 

38. The Forest Settlement Officers have, no doubt, in making their recom¬ 
mendations, taken, as far os was possible, all the circumstances mentioned in 
paragraphs 31 and 32 into consideration, as it was their duty to do. We may 
presume also that they have considered the effects of the settlement proposed, 
not only as regards its broad results throughout each entire tuluka, but also as 
regards the requirements of each separate forest village. No attempt, however, 
is made in any of the settlement reports; which we have perused, to prove the 
sufficiency of the provision made for rdb supply even for the forest villages of a 
tdluka generally, still less for each village in detail. Had the evidence which 
we havo now collected on the rdb question been before those officers when their 
schemes were being matured, we feel very little doubt that their proposals 
would have been considerably modified. The provision for rdb supply made at 
the settlement of each tdluka would no doubt have been ample as regards each 
village affected, had the protected forests corresponded in any degree with the 
areas formerly included in tho gurcharaiis and village allotments; for the pri¬ 
vileges now allowed under recent concessions in Protected forests, though not so 
liberal as a rule as those formerly enjoyed in the 2nd class reserves, are still very 
substantial ones, as they permit all the trees to be lopped for ra6, which are 
popularly considered most valuable for the purpose. 

39. These settlements appear however so far as they affect all rdb privileges, 
to have been made as a rule precisely as if the demarcation had been carried out 
on the old plan of separating village from Imperial forests, and as if the present 
Protected torests toot the place of the former, whereas the actual distribution ■ 
of forest lands has, in accordance with the new departure taken in 1882, been 
effected on a totally different principle. 

40. It is possible of course that the provision made by the settlements 
will be amply sufficient in the case of villages where the area of occupied 
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Chapter IV- ahinddd in proportion to rice land is exceptionally large, or the supply of cow- 

SrcTiDN iff. dung abnormally abundant, or where a com parti vely large area of unassessed 

HA'ft. waste land lias been excluded from forest for some reason or other, or where the 

forests consist entirely of Protected forests. But from the statistics we have 
collected we can confidently state that such cases will prove very few in any of the 
tdlukda already settled, with the exception of the Mokhdda petty division, and 
that, as a general rule, the privileges of collecting rdb material in the forest vil¬ 
lages of all Idlukds demarcated in accordance with the plan approved in 1882 
will prove insufficient. 

41. Let us take as a good instance in point the demarcation of the village 

of K4nhor in the Kaly&n tdluka to which Thdna Witness N«*. 23 has called our 
attention j vide Volume II., page 66). From the returns furuishod by the rotfm- 
latddr of Kalydn we find that at the time of the Survey 875 acres in this 
village were set aside for forests and free grazing combined. At’that time there 
was in addition to this land an area of 199 acres of assessed waste land and 141 
acres, of other unassessed waste. The evidence shows that the land set aside as 
ranrafahan gurcharan included more or less of the ahinddd area used by the 
villagers for rdb purposes. Some years after the Survey, 313 acres of the 
gurcharan were marked off as Imperial reserves, leaving the remainder, viz., 562 
acres, which presumably included all the ahinddd land of the cultivators, for vil¬ 
lage use. Under the new demarcation the Reserved forest area is shown as 922 
acres. In the same village the area under rice cultivation is 487 acres, while 
the area of occupied varkan land is 596 acres. Of the latter, however, 66 acres 
were in 1884-85 under cultivation. This means, allowing for fallows, that about 
200 acres of the whole varkas area are periodically cultivated, while about 
300 acres only remain as a source of rdb supply for rice cultivation. In other 
words the maximum area of shindad land is to the rice area as 300 : '487, or 1 to 
162. In such a case the prohibition against lopping trees for rdb throughout 
the entire forest area, as contemplated by the settlement, may reasonably be 
considered a hardship. The mdmlatddr of Kalydn (vide Volume II., pages 62-63) 
gives another similar case :— . 

“ Under the new settlement of forests of this tdluka the area of Protected forests has 
been too much curtailed, for instance, in the village of Dunbdv, survey No. 29 measuring 
442| acres is all entered as Reserved forest. At the time of the survey the grazing in this 
number was allowed free to the village cattlo (jangalche sanrakthan korun yurcharnikade 
mop hat thevla ahe). The people would be put to inconvenience if free grazing were not 
allowed in this number. Another inconvenience likely to ariso is that the people would be 
prevented from cutting tdhdl in the portion of the number which was formerly a Protected 
forest. * * * * * The case of many other villages is the same as that of D&nbiiv.” 

Further inquiry will show, if necessary, that these are not exceptional cases 
and that a large proportion of the waste lands, on which cultivators have in former 
years depended for the supply of their rd6 materials, has been, as a rule, absorbed 
in the Reserved forests, under the recent demarcations. No other result indeed 
was possible under the system adopted in 1882. 

42. What do the cultivators whose shindad lands have been necessarily 
included in the Reserved forests get in exchange for their former user ? They 
may take grass, leaves, and shrubs as before from the forests but may not lop a 
single tree. In lieu of the privilege of lopping trees they are, however, allowed 
to remove the brushwood and small twigs and branches from the annual fell¬ 
ings of compartments of the forest block to which they have contributed lands, 
when these fellings take place within their own limits, and when they do not, 
from any other compartment in the block in which a felling takes place. What 
is this privilege really worth ? As the proportion of any forest block which 
will be annually felled cannot, under any working plan ensuring a permanency 
of the supply, probably exceed more than from one-fortieth to one-fiftieth of 
the whole, it is easy to see that the quantity of tree rdb made available annu¬ 
ally under this system will be only a very small fraction of what the cultivators 
have hitherto got by exploiting all the forest area accessible for the purpose. 
Moreover, whenever the felling for the year is in one corner of a large block 
of several square miles, the privilege of removing rdb materials from it is of no 
value whatever to the residents of the villages on the opposite side of the block. 
In fact, taking into account the very small distance to which rdb materials can be 
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profitably carried, the annual fellings in a large block can only be utilized for 
the purpose by a very small proportion of the cultivators who reside in the 
villages which have contributed lands to its formation. 

43. The evidence shows that the trial of this plan of supplying rdb from 
fellings in the past season in the Katraj-Sirgav block of the Kalydn ialuka 
has been a complete failure. Witness No. 30 (vide Volume II., page 70) to 
whose evidence on the subject we would call special attention, states as follows 

“ I do not get sufficient tahal from my varkat. I get grass only. Up till last yea t 
I got my tahal supply from the survey No. 90 whioh is now included in forest. I did 
not get my tahal last year from the forest number, because the pdtilki office i in my 
family and I did not like to run the risk of losing it by breaking the order of Govern¬ 
ment ; but I had to allow three acres of my kharif to lie waste in consequence; I burnt 
rdb beds with what grass could be had from my varbis, but the seedlings were very poor. 
In one acre I had sown paddy without preparing the rdb, but the outturn was very in¬ 
different The average yield of my lana is twenty candies, but this year I could get only 
ten candies out of it Last year all the trees in a compartment from the Reserved forest 
of Katraj and Shirgdv were felled by the Forest Department and we were told to remove 
the loppings. There were not more than about 2,000 trees in all. Out of this 75 to 100 
were ain, oonda , dhdeda , and ndna, which were principally useful for tahal. From this 
cutting not more than a hundred head-loads of tahal were available. This supply was quite 
insufficient even for the cultivation of my kharif land. I have 40 acres of ckvnddd in 
survey No. 90. From this I cannot get annually 400 head-loads of loppings. About 2,000 
to 2,500 head-loads of loppings are obtained annually from the whole of the gurcharan. 
If a tree is cut down the tdhul to be got from it would only be half the quantity that 
would be got by lopping it in the usual way while standing, because the leaves and 
branches cut, are crushed and spoiled by the tree falling. No one availed of the loppings 
from the felled compartment; all the villagers cut from the gurcharan as usual except me. 
No one would have removed loppings from the compartment even if the material supplied 
was sufficient, os the rayats considered this would destroy their vahivdt in the shindad. I 
left my three acres fallow rather than take the 100 bundles available, because I would 
thereby give offence to those from whose vahivdt lands some of the trees were cut.” 

44. The witness above quoted no doubt underestimates the actual quanti-._ 
ty of rdb materials yielded by the fellings. As he clearly states that none of 
the villagers would have taken advantage of the supply, however ample it 
might have been, owing to the sentiment that by doing so they would waive 
their claim to continue their former customs, it was perhaps unnecessaiy to 
further justify the action they took by exaggerating the insufficiency of the 
supply. But making all due allowance for any such exaggeration, there can 
be no doubt that the system of compartment fellings cannot provide a fair and 
full equivalent for the supply obtained by the cultivators under their customary 
practice, either os regards quantity or convenience. Were the period of rota¬ 
tion for tahal cutting the same as the period required for timber, such a system 
might be justified to ensure a permanency of the ru6 supply. But whereas 
forty or fifty years must elapse between each felling of a firewood or timber 
compartment, a similar compartment worked mainly for rdb supply on the 
strictest principles of conservancy would only require a very short interval 
of rosfc between the years in which lopping was allowed. 

45. The opposition which has been manifested to the compartment fell¬ 

ing system os a source of rdb supply for forest villagers, could no aoubt be over¬ 
come with judicious firmness, did it really afford a reasonable equivalent for 
former privileges. The mdmlatddr of Kalydn certainly takes a sanguine view 
of the matter. He states :—“ I know the Bystem which has been proposed for 
rdb compartments in Reserved forest blocks as described in Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 3890 of 14th May 1885. Taking into consideration the supply 
which would be thus available and the other minor privileges for removal of 
rdb material from Reserved forest, I think, if the system is fairly carried out, 
and the people get in time the material they want and at not too great a 
distance, the arrangement will work fairly aud be a reasonable substitute for 
the privileges the people enjoyed before in the protected area. * * * I 

am of opinion that the new settlement will cause some discontent among the 
people at first, but ultimately it will work smoothly as the people get accustomed 
to it. During the lost season the system of felling by compartments for 
rd& was tried in twelve to fifteen villages. It was thoroughly explained to 
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the people, but no one took tdhdl from the trees so cut.” If all the conditions 
which the mdmlatddr assumes could be fulfilled by this system, that 4 is, if the 
people get in time the • material they want and at not too great a distance, m 
reasonable substitute would no doubt be provided for former privileges. But 
we fail to see how these conditions can possibly be fulfilled by the system above 
described. 

46. It is equally clear to us that the conditions above stated cannot bo 
fulfilled by the plan adopted in 1883 (vide Mr. Wilkins* evidence, Volume II. t 
page 265) of keeping tdhdl or tree-loppings for sale to cultivators at fixed 
depots. Valuable timber can be so stored, and will bear the expense of carriage 
from the forests to the depdta and from the depAts to the place whore it is re¬ 
quired. But no cultivators can afford to purchase rdb materials in this way. 
Unless their own labour is utilised both in the collection and carriage 1 of tdhdl, 
the profits on rice cultivation must be seriously diminished. Wo are informed 
by Mr. Wilkins that the rates fixed for a head-load of tdhdl varied at the differ¬ 
ent depdts from six pies to two annas according to distance. Mr. Ozanne*s 
experiments show that the preparation of the seed-beds for an acre of rice land 
requires 144 head-loads of freshly cut tree-loppings, each head-load weighing 
about 60 lbs., as much as a strong man can carry with the aid of a baila or car¬ 
rying pole. The cost to the cultivators of the rdb material stored at the depots 
would, therefore, have been from Its. 4-8-0 to Rs. 18 per acre of rice land—a charge 
equal to from two to eight times the average assessment. In addition to this they 
would have to bear the expense of carriage from the depots to the fields, 
which in many cases must have been considerable. Under these circumstances 
it would bo hopeless and unreasonable to expect cultivators to resort to tho depAts 
for rdb. 


General concla- 47. As wc are satisfied from the general evidence before us that the 
>"• existing supply of rdb materials from private holdings and sources other than 

State forests is, under present circumstances, insufficient to meet the reasonable 
wants of the cultivators, and that this deficiency cannot in the case of many- 
forest villages be fully met by the exercise of the privileges now allowed in the 
forests of the settled tdfukde, we have to consider how the further necessary 
supply can be made available from the forests with the least injury to con¬ 
servancy. Various means of effecting this purpose have been discussed in our 
general question on the subject of shinddd lands, and the replies of the official 
witnesses thereto (vide Volume II., pages 321 to 334). 


Additional pro- 48. Til the preamble to the question abovo alluded to we have assumed, 
vision for nib no- as a fact clearly proved by evidence, that considerable areas of shinddd 
oeFwary in forest lands formerly used by the cultivators as a source of ra'ft-supply were for some 
* reason or other treated as waste lands at the introduction of the Survey, in¬ 

stead of being, as was the declared intention of Government, measured off and 
allotted to the individual occupants, and that much of this area, so treated as 
waste, has since been incorporated in the Reserved and Protected forests. 
For this reason, and also because much of the tree-growth on the limited area 
of shinddd land which was actually allotted to cultivators has since been im- 
providently destroyed, we have further assumed that some additional provision, 
temporary or permanent, will have to be made for meeting the rdb demand of 
tho forest villages. 

Occupants to 49. Occupants to whom a sufficient area of shinddd land, in proportion 
whom a sufficient to rice cultivation, has already been allotted, have no just claim to exercise 
*7** d* V be*” rc ^' privileges m the forests. But as their shinddd lands have been cleared for 
lotted ^in propor- cultivation and the tree-growth thereon cut and sold few profit under a mistaken 
tion to rice culti- idea that the raft-supply thus destroyed will always be made good from the 
vation have no forests, it tnay be expedient, as a matter of grace, to make temporary concessions 
claim to V er ™ n -* which will prevent immediate distress. No permanent provision for their wants 
fn^the fo^eatnTbut necessary. They have indeed been repeatedly warned that they must de- 
it may be expedi- pend entirely on their own resources. Some occupants, have no doubt, made 
eat to make tom- praiseworthy efforts to plant and preserve private rdb plantations. But, as a 
purury co “° e ?‘ rule, the warnings have teen disregarded, owing no doubt to a general unbelief 
favour. m mr the finality of all forest restrictions. We confidently believe, however, that 
a reaction in this respect will set in. The measures, which we shall propose in 
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the chapter dealing with trees in occupied lands, will give a direct encourage¬ 
ment to occupants to Bet aside portions of their varkas lands for the growth of rdb 
materials, and will make it more difficult than it is now for them to cut the 
unreserved trees in such lands for the export trade. The disposal of the royalty 
trees to occupants under conditions precluding export or sale for export, as sug¬ 
gested in Chapter VI, will also very materially increase the rdb supply available 
in private holdings. For some few years it will be desirable to allow cultivators 
to supplement from forests any deficiency of rdb materials in their own lands, to 
give them in fact a reasonable time within which to reboise their denuded 
8hinddd lands. But in calculating the permanent provision for rdb which will 
have to be made from the forests, the case of those occupants, who have already 
a sufficient area of ehmddd land included in their holdings, need not be con¬ 
sidered. * • 

50. In our question on the subject of shinddd lands we have pointed out 
a way in which temporary and gradually contracting rdb privileges can be 
allowed without much risk of permanent injury to the forests. We are justified 
in assuming that all the trees used for rdb purposes, now growing in the old 
shinddd lands included in the forests, must be practically worthless as timber, 
owing to the long course of hacking and lopping to which they have been sub¬ 
jected in past years. If the practice of lopping trees for rdb, as usually followed 
by the rayats, is as destructive as we have reason to believe it is, the existing 
tree-growth in such lands must ex hi/pothesi be of little or no value as a source 
of timber-supply. Until these pollarded and mutilated trees have been clean 
felled, little'or no harm can be done by allowing the practice to continue. The 
supply of firewood will no doubt be diminished to some extent if this concession 
is made : but as we have pointed out, this is a consideration which need not 
stand in the way, if the concession is otherwise reasonable and necessary. 

51. We have described the schema in the following words 

"Under the working plan system Which will be introduced as soon as the necessary, 
surveys and valuations can be completed, from 40 to 50 years will probably elapse before all 
the compartments in a forest block have been cleared in their turn and closed tor reproduc¬ 
tion. As soon as the old growth of trees has been once cut down the privilege of lopping 
trees for rdb will necessarily have to be withdrawn, if the forest is to bo made to yield the 
maximum supply of produce. It is clear, therefore, that under tho plan here proposed the 
privihgo will be a gradually contracting one, reaching its vanishing point after some 40 or 
60 years, giving its maximum yield to-day, when the occupied varkas lands have, it may be 
hoped, reached their wor.sk stage of denudation, ond not being finally extinguished until 
ample time and opportunity lms been given to cultivators to re-clothe their lands with rdft- 
yielding vegetation. Should self-interest be insufficient to induce occupants to plant and 
preserve trees in their own lauds, the measures which will probably be deemed expedient 
to tako to check, cither directly or indirectly, tho cutting of trees in occupied lands tor sale 
or trade purposes, may be expected to secure the end in view ; and by the time the Roserved 
forests are finally clnsod against lopping trees for ru6 the occupied lands should be in a 
condition,—as indeed they now arc as a rule in the villages coming under the Kolvan 
and Dululnu settlements, which preclude sale of trees by occupants,—to fulfil the chief 
object of their original allotme nt, viz., the supply of the necessaiy ra6 material for the 
cultivation of the rico fields with which, by the oustom of the country, they are or ought 
to bo inseparably connected." 

" By this scheme all cultivators, who now hold a sufficient area of varkas land to yield 
if the tree-growth is preserved, a sufficient supply of rah material, will be gradually and 
rightly thrown on their own resources. At the samo time a large quantity of rdb material 
now available in the forests, which would otherwise be wasted, will be turned to profitable 
account without appreciable injury to the forests, though possibly with a trifling loss of 
revenue from firewood." 

52. It will be seen that this proposal is Btrongly supported by Messrs. 
Mackenzie, Loch, and Ebden. Mr. Mackenzie states 

*' I consider the proposal to keep open for rd5-cutting the areas now used for that 
purpose until they shall have been cleared in the ordinary course of forest operations, one 
which will give considerable relief immediately and for many years to come. The cost to 
Government will not be great, as the trees are admittedly useless for other purposes than rdb 
or firewood, and the plan will give occupants, a fair opportunity to get up a growth of 
trees suitable for rdb oq their own varkas lands/' 

Mr. Loch states:— 

«I approve of the suggestion that the areas now open to the rdh-cutters should remain 
open to them until they we cleared in the ordinary course of forest operations. This con- 
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Chapter IV- cession would give great temporary relief, and the pecuniary loss to Government would 

8scnoiT III. not be hca ^-‘ 

BA'B. Mr. Ebden also states :— 

“ I quite agree with the plan under which the privilege would be allowed to continue 
temporarily in forest limits pending the recovery ot occupied shinddd lunds and the pre¬ 
paration of othet provision.” 

53. Mr. Keyser again does not 11 believe any arrangement possible which, 
docs not admit of rdb being taken from Government forests.” But he points 
out that u if the people are to have access now to the whole forest” (a result 
which we may observe is not contemplated by the proposal made in the ques¬ 
tion under reply) " and their rights to diminish in geometric proj>ortion by only 
one-fortieth or one-fiftieth a year, it will be a very long time before they feel 
the necessity of making any rd5-supply for themselves.” 

Mr. Atkins also considers the proposal suitable in certain cases. He 
states :— 


" The proposed scheme is applicable to a few of the less important of the Kaly&o 
forests. 1 brought these cases to the notice of Government in my supplementary Kalydn 
Forest Settlement report, and suggested a scheme like that now proposed, which I have for 
a long time hod in my mind. The scheme is not applicable to my Mokhdda demarcation, 
nor is it to my demarcation of the forests of Shahdpur and Murhdd. I cannot express an 
opinion about tho Uilukdn demarcated by Mr. Lawrence. The necessity for the adoption of 
the scheme depends entirely on whether a large portion of the land actually used for and 
wanted for growing rdb material has been included in Reserved forests or nob I prefer 
not to include it in the wilder parts of the district.” 

54. On the other hand Messrs. Shuttleworth and Mulock do not admit 
the necessity of supplementing the ra'6-supply by allowing any trees to be lopped 
in Hie forests. Mr. Shuttleworth further points out the following objections to 
the proposed scheme:— 

" A plan to gradually work out the lopping of trees for rdb in the forest, such as la 
proposed, docs not commend itself for several reasons. The forest lands of some villages 
will necessarily be closed against lopping years before the lands of other villages ere closed 
against it, and this will keep discontent alive, when tho inhabitants of the village to which 
the closed forests Ixdong see the people of other villages close by lopping trees in the 
forests while they themselves cannot do the same, they will petition and clamour and do 
exactly as they have Wen doing for the past 20 or 30 years, and this will increase the 
difficulty of protecting the compartments to be closed against lopping under the scheme. 
Tho scheme postpones instead of grnpples with the difficulty. When a restriction is to be 
applied it should he applied at once equally against all. The supply of firewood will be 
dnninisWd by the nrA-lopping proceedings, and it is highly probable that long before all 
the sub-divisions of a forest block have come under the axe, the junglewood in the open 
forests will be destroyed entirely, and some arrangement will consequently have to be 
made to meet tho demands of firewood, and the only arrangement possible will be the cutting 
of immature trees in the closed blocks. Thus the entire working plan of the forost blocks 
will bo disarranged. Then again no new growth of junglewood will be allowed to come up 
in the forest open to the lopping of trees, for it will bo cut down as fast as it may appear, 
and the teak tree will sutler also, for it docs not thrive unless closely intermixed with other 
kinds .of trees which retain their loaves while it is itself bare of leaves, and thus for another. 
40 or 50 years improvement will be shelved and deterioration will be going on. * 
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55. We may here state that we are of opinion, that instead of allowing 
certain specified trees to be lopped as proposed m the question bv the residents 
of forest villages in the areas formerly used for the purpose until closure of any 
such area takes place, it will be better and simpler to allow the same privilege to 
be exercised, wherever necessary, for a term ot years in the open portions of the 
Reserved forests generally, without any special limitation as to the particular 
areas formerly frequented for the purpose. The practical result will we believe 
be the same in either case. 

56. The immediate wants of occupants, who have a sufficient area of shin¬ 
ddd land in their private holdings, to supply, if the tree-growth is duly preserved 
therein in future, whatever tree-loppings they require for rdb, can easily be met 
by temporary concessions in the manner above indicated. It remains, however,' 
to consider how permanent provision can best be made for* meeting the rdb re¬ 
quirements of occupants, who have insufficient shinddd land, or no such land 
at all, included in their holdings. We have thus stated the case of these occu¬ 
pants in the preamble to our question on shinddd lands;— 



" The case however <-i those occupants of rice lands who hold no varktu land at all, or 
an area insufficient in proportion to their rice cultivation will have to be considered separ¬ 
ately. Under the plan proposed such occupants will probably have no difficulty, at any 
rate for some years to come, in getting rdb from the open forest area. But as this area 
gradually contracts, year by year, suen cultivators having no land or insufficient land of 
their own to resort to, will have to be otherwise provided for. Even after all the compart¬ 
ments in a forest block have-been cleared and closed in turn Under a working plan, there 
will probably be no objection to allowing—over the greater, portion of the Reserved forest 
area—the same privileges as regards cutting shrubs and removing grass, reeds, and leaves 
as are now given. The question is whether the supply of rdb material thus available, plus 
that to be got from the annual compartment fellings, Protected forests if there be any, and 
other waste lands excluded from forests, will suffice to meet the wants of those who hold no 
varkas or insufficient varktu of their own. If their wants can be so met no further allot¬ 
ment of varkas lands for rd6 would be necessary or expedient, and no revision of any 
reoont demarcation work would be required. If on the other band it should appear that the 
supply will be insufficient, some additional allotment of varkas — to be determined according 
to tne special circumstances of each village and each holding—would clearly be necessary.’ * 

57, On the assumption that further allotments of shinddd lands will be 
found necessary, we have, as will be seen from the official evidence recorded on 
the subject, invited the fullest discussion as to the principles on which such 
allotments should be made, and the precautions which should be taken to guard 
against the exhaustion of the supply of rdb materials in the areas so allotted. 
After earnest consideration of the general evidence and the replies to the parti¬ 
cular question alluded to, we have come to the conclusion that it is inexpedient 
at present, in the absence of any reliable data as to the supply of rdb materials 
now available, or which can be made available in future from private holdings, 
and more particularly from waste lands excluded from forests, to devote per¬ 
manently and exclusively for this purpose any portion of the present forest 
area in the settled tdlukds, cither by supplementing the incomplete work of the 
Survey and allotting sufficient areas to individual occupants, or by marking off 
rdb forests for communal use. In the tdlukds of which the demarcation and set¬ 
tlement is yet incomplete, we trust that it will be found possible to exclude 
altogether from forests such an area of waste land as will, together with the 
existing varkas allotments, fully supply the local rdb demand and make the con¬ 
cession of rdb privileges in the Reserved forest* unnecessary. But as regards 
the tdlukds already settled we foci that it would be unwise to disturb the exist¬ 
ing demarcation until further experience enables Government to determine with 
approximate accuracy the actual areas if any which may eventually be necessary 
to make good any deficiency there may now be in the supply available from 
private holdings and waste lands excluded from forests. 

68. As wo have pointed out above in paragraph 34, there are several 
unknown quantities which make it impossible to pronounce any definite opinion 
as to the present or future sufficiency of the supply of rdb materials available 
from other sources, than forests. The general .effect on the raft-supply of the 
proposals which we shall make later on as regards the trees in occupied lands is 
also uncertain, though it may be confidently predicted that the drain on the 
forests for tree-loppiugs will be materially lesseued thereby. We are strongly 
of opinion, therefore, that it will be better to postpone the question of making 
any further special allotments of lands now included in settled forests for rdft 
purposes for a further period of at least ten years, and that during this interval 
whatever deficiency there may be in the supply Bhould be met by allowing the 
local residents and cultivators of forest villages .to lop certain specified trees in 
the open compartments of the Reserved forests. 

59. We recommend accordingly that for ten years to come a general 
privilege be accorded, to all residents and cultivators of villages which have con¬ 
tributed lands to forest, to lop certain trees for rdb as specified below, in all open 
compartments of the blocks to which the villages are respectively attached. In 
the Koldba forests the trees to which the privilege should extend should be 
those specified by Mr. Sinclair in his No, ] 00 of 1st April 1886 (tufa Volume II# 
pages 396 to 400) viz 

(1) Ain (Terminalis tomentoaa). 

(2) Kinjal (T. paniculata), 

(3) Sdtvin (AJatOnia scholaris). 

. (4) Kdt Sdvctr (Bomba* malabaricumj, 

(5) Kumbha fCareya arborea). 

» 1417—35 
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Chapter IT. 
SfCTlOX IU, 

J BAB. 


(6) UniUir (Ficus glomerate). 

(7) Dhdvrfa (Anogeissus latifolia). 

(8) Koehimb . (Schleicher* trijuga). 

(9) Nana (Lagerntrsemia lanceolate). 

(10) Bhondaga (Lag entrain ia parviflora). 


Id Thina, local conditions will necessitate some alterations in the above list 
The kinjal (2), sdtvin (3), and kdt sdoar (41 should be omitted, and another 
species, the kalamb (Nauclea parvifolia), should be entered in their place. The 
villagers should be made to understand very clearly that it is not intended that 
they should help themselves to firewood under cover of thin privilege. For 
bond fide rdb puiposea no branches of more than one inch in diameter are neces¬ 
sary. The privilege should be restricted accordingly, and the leading shoots of 
the trees should of course be kept intact The concessions already made to the 
inhabitants of forest villages as regard* the free removal of gross’ leaves, reeds, 
shrubs and brushwood from open reserved forest* should at the same time be 
confirmed and the further privilege granted of removing grass from closed re¬ 
serves as recommended in Chapter IV., Section I., paragraph 81, 


BeMons for 60. We do not consider it necessary that the privileges above described 
restricting priri- should be extended to the cultivators of other than forest villages. Some of the 
trees °in forests witnesses called by the Memorialists have given evidence as to the custom of the 
to the cultivators cultivators of one village to resort to the forest of a neighbouring village for 
of forest villages, tree-loppings for rdb as well as firewood. We have no doubt that this custom 


has been a very common one as regards firewood, for we know that firewood will 
bear the expense of carriage to long distances. But the cases in which bond fide 
rdb materials can be profitably taken from the jungles of one village to the fields 
of another must of necessity be very exceptional. We have given due considera¬ 
tion to former custom in proposing, in the preceding section, to supply timber 
and firewood from the annual fellings to villages whose boundaries actually touch 
and adjoin the boundaries of forest villages, on precisely the same terms as to 
forest villages. We consider this to be a fair and reasonable settlement of the 
claims of the non-forest villages as regards firewood. But we cannot recommend 
a similar settlement of their claims to collect nib materials in the forests. It 


may be said that no cultivators of non-forest villages would avail themselves of 
the privilege, if they can get what they want from their own village lands. It 
is no doubt true that cultivators will not fetch rdb materials from a long distance, 
when they can obtain them close at hand, and will not in any case go more than 
a few miles to get them. But if the rayats of non-forest villages are allowed to 
lop trees in the forests at all, there will always be great risk of the privilege 
being abused by their cutting branches of firewood under the guise of Idhdl. It 
is, we consider, absolutely essential to the success of the scheme we have proposed 
for the local supply of timber and'firewood from annual fellings, that all irre¬ 
gular exploitation of the forests for these commodities should be strictly pre¬ 
vented. Great inconvenience may result if rayats, whose bond fide shinddd lands 
have been included in the Reserved forests, are not allowed, until other sufficient 


provision can be made, to continue to lop trees for rdb t under certain necessary 
limitations, in those or equally suitable areas. But we do not consider that 
sufficient cause has been shown to justify us in recommending that a privilege 
so liable to abuse as the one ia question should be extended to the cultivators of 
villages from which no shinddd lands have been taken in forming the forest 
blocks. If any cultivators residing in non-forest villages have hitherto really 
depended for their supply of tree-loppings required for rdb on the forests of 
neighbouring villages, their wants in this respect will be fully met by the 
privilege they will have, under the proposal made in the preceding section, of 
removing by head-loads all the Bmall branchwood available from the annual fell¬ 
ings either for rdb or firewood. 


Application of 61. The privilege described above should, we think, be conceded as a rule to 
ike rab privilege# the cultivators of all the forest villages in the settled tdlukds of TMna and 
•h®*® reoom- KoUba in which the demarcation has been effected on the principles laid down 
mended, j n 1882.. It will probably be found unnecessary to allow any rdb privileges in 

the Mokhida forests, as exceptional conditions have made it possible to effect 
an almost complete separation of forests from cultivation in that tract. The 
area of occupied varkas lands available as a source of rdb supply is also.much 
greater in Mokhida in comparison with the area of rice cultivation than in any 
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other part of too Thjtna District. Similar privileges will be necessary in the .Chapter IT. 
forest villages of the f.dhiJcds, of which the final demarcation has still to be carried Simon III. 

out, if the shinddd lands formerly included in gurchdrdn and village reserves raB 
are permanently lo aned as Reserved forests. If these shinddd lands are ex¬ 
cluded, as they probably will be, in tracts like VAda, MurbAd, and' Shahapur, no T), e necewity 
such concession will be needed. We have no information as to the proposals or otherwise of 
for the demarcation of Shahdpur and Murbdd recently submitted by Mr. Atkins, allowing rdb pri- 
Judging, however, from his reply to our question on the subject of shinddd lands, foJ^S^ofThe 
it appears that he does not propose to include any large portion of such lands in settled tdUJcdt 
the Reserved forests of those talukds. But the question will have to be con- will depend on 
sidered separately with reference to each village, according to local c-ircum- * bo natnr ? of the 
stances. It is desirable that the Forest Settlement Officers ofihAna and Kolaba demarcat,on * 
should be instructed, in submitting their proposals in future for the demarcation 
-of any tract, to make a separate recommendation, as regards each village eon- The r<i& <j oman <i 
cerned, os to the necessity or otherwise of conceding similar privileges, and to andBupply of each 
support their recommendations in every case by giving the fullest information village must be 
available as to the rdb supply. Pending final settlement the rdb privileges caruudored sopar* 
now* allowed in the forests of the unsettled talukds , and described above in para- a 7 ‘ 
graph 33, are sufficiently liberal to prevent any immediate inconvenience. 


62. We would allow all cultivators of the forest villages, to which our 
proposals are applicable, to exercise the privilege above described, without re¬ 
ference to the area of shinddd land in each private holding, for the next ten 
years. The whole question of the supply of rdb from forests should then be 
1 once more reviewed. By that time all occupants of rice lands, who have a 
sufficient area of shinddd land to meet their wants, if the trees are properly con¬ 
served, may very justly be thrown entirely on their own resources. With the 
experience and information gained in this interval Government will be better 
ab e to decide than they now are, what further arrangements will be most suit- 
ab e in the interests of all concerned to meet the rah demand of the rayats 
of forest villages, who have no shinddd lands at all, or insufficient lands of 
that description in proportion to their rice cultivation. There are various ways Itl 
which this provision can be made, if it is then found to be absolutely necessary. 

(1) Sufficient areas of the forests can be permanently assigned for rdb Ways in which 
cutting as are the betta lands in Kdnara, and excluded from the working permanent prori. 

plans of blocks intended for timber and firewood. flion can 

be made if found 

(2) The required areas can be disforested, and privileges therein controlled necessary, 
as in other waste lands excluded from forests under Section 44 of the 

Land Revenue Code. 


The whole ques¬ 
tion of the rdb 
supply from for¬ 
ests should be re¬ 
considered after 
10 years by the 
light of the for 
ther information 
which will theiv 
be available. 


(3) Additional allotments of shinddd lands can be made to individual 
occupants of rice lands according to “their respective needs as proposed 
in Ivuijat, under conditions which will ensure the preservation of the 
tree-growth. 

63. It will be desirable at any rate that all privileges of lopping trees ^11 privilege* 
shall, as soon as possible after the period named,, cease in all forests which it is of lopping trees 
intended to work as timber and firewood reserves. If it is necessary to allow * OT rdb should 
the continuance of the practice for any time after this period, pending the com- ^ 
pletion of other arrangements, the privilege -should be strictly limited to occu- eat area* intended 
pants of rice lands who have either no shinddd lands at all, or insufficient lands to be worked as 
of that description in their private holdings. In other words the privilege should ti ^ r and fir ^ 
then be a personal one and not a general one. Until the forests are brought wood rofterveB ' 
under wonting plans, and the trees in the areas now or recently used for this 
purpose are clean felled, and replaced by a fresh growth, no injury will, we think, 
be done by allowing the old practice to continue. Some years will, no doubt, 
elapse before working plans can be generally introduced. But the chief object 
of these plans will be frustrated if the privileges we have recommended to meet 
immediate wants are 'permanently conceded in any compartments of the forest 
brought under them. We have no doubt whatever, notwithstanding the attempt 
of the Memorialists to prove the contrary, that the lopping of trees for rdb is 
incompatible with the working of the forests, so as to produce the maximum 
aupply of timber and firewood. 
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Chapter IV. 64. In the interval which will thus occur o the final settlement of 

Section III. the question much valuable information may be g as to the nature of the 
RA'B waste lands which have been excluded from forest ud the proportion of them 
which can be fairly taken into account in estimating the rdb supply of the 
different villages. Many of these lands which are now denuded ana useless for 
Management of rrfh purposes can with good management be reboised. We assume that the 
waste lands ex- exercise of all rdb and other privileges in them will be regulated by suitable rules 
eluded from for- under the land Kevenjue Code, Bimilar to those now in force in the Thdna die- 
eBt *‘ trict. It may be found possible in the period during which rdb privileges will 

be temporarily allowed in the forests to close many of those areas for reproduc¬ 
tion. 


Increased sup- 65. We have also strong hopes that, if the measures to be proposed in detail 
ply of rdb from in Chapter VI. are carried out, the supply of r<i& from the varkas lands*already in* 
private eluded in private holdings will be materially increased before many years have 

if D the measures elapsed. The object is to encourage in every way the preservation of the tree- 
advocated in growth in private shinddd lands and to undo, as far as possible, without recourse to 
Chapter VI. are legislation, the disastrous consequences to agricultural as well as forest interests of 
earned out. the unconditional surrender of the unreserved tree-growth in varkas lands at the 
Survey throughout the greater part of the Tbana and Koldba districts. We shall 
propose that the royalty trees in Thdna be offered to occupants at half their market 
value, on conditions which will preclude export and will ensure that the produce 
shall be utilised to meet local demands only. If the lands on which these royalty 
trees are now growing are found to have been uncultivated for ten years or more, 
and to contain thick tree-growth we shall propose as a further condition of the sale 
' that such lands shall be permanently retained as sliinddd lands, and not cleared 
for future cultivation, occupants being allowed as a set-off against this restric¬ 
tion a remission of three-fourths of the assessment. We shall also recommend 
that the reserved trees, other than the royalty trees, in the Sanjan and Kolvan 
talukds of Thrtna, shall be made over to occupants free of payment on similar 
conditions. Further, with a view to induce occupants of varkas lands not con~ 
taining royalty trees still belonging to Government, to voluntarily devote suit¬ 
able portions of them as permanent shinddd reserves, we shall similarly propose 
that three-fourths of the assesment shall be remitted in respect of any land 
which an occupant may agree to set apart for this purpose, under conditions 
which will prevent the cultivation of the land, or the sale of the trees and grass 
for export. The effect of these measures will, we trust, be that within the next 
ten years or so all that portion of the varkas land included in private holdings, 
which can be equitably considered as shinddd land available for supplying rdb 
material for rice cultivation, will be permanently devoted to that purpose, and 
that the temptation to destroy the tree-growth therein to meet the demands of 
the export trade w ill be removed. As a further check on improvident cutting of 
trees in occupied lands, we shall also propose to make the continuance of forest 
privileges which any individual occupant would otherwise enjoy under our general 
scheme for local supply, depend on the discretion he may exercise with regard 
to any right he may now possess of disposing of the unreserved tree-growth in 
his land in any way he pleases. The measures by which we think this principle 
can best be enforced will be described in detail in Chapter VI, The evidence 
before us leads us to believe that the general feeling of the Memorialists is 
strongly in favour of restricting, as far as possible by all legitimate means, the 
present drain on the tree-growth of occupied varkas lands for trade purposes. 
We confidently hope therefore that the various measures, which we shall recom¬ 
mend with the object of preserving the tree-growth in private holdings for local 
domestic and agricultural wants, will bear good fruit, and that when the ques¬ 
tion of the rdb supply of the forest villages again comes up for consideration, it 
will be found that the private resources of the rayats in this respect have been 
greatly increased and developed. 

Additional al- 66. A partial attempt to supplement the deficiency of the rdb supply in 
iotment of varkat private holdings, by making additional allotments of varkas lands to occupants 
lands in Karjat. 0 f pic© lands now holding less than two acres of varkas for each acre of rice land, 
has been recently made in the Karjat laluka , The principles under which these 
allotments were to be carried out are described in paragraph 5 of Government 
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Resolution No. 8018 of the 10th October 1884 ( vide Vol. IV., pages 173 to 176). Chapter IV. 

The mdmlatddr of Kaijat ( vide Vol II., page 17) has informed us that Mr. Law- Sacnoii III. 

retice has, in obedience to these orders, measured off a total area of 2,182 acres out ^ 
of the Protected forests in 44 villages of that tdluka for allotment to 637 cultivators. 

The sole object of these allotments being to provide an additional supply of rdb 
materials, it is intended, we understand, that no cultivation shall be allowed in 
these areas and that restrictions shall be imposed which will prevent the tree- 
growth being destroyed or diverted to other purposes than tnat of supplying 
rdb for ash manure. It does not appear to have been definitely decided whether 
these lands are to be constituted special Protected forests, or to be disforested 
and given out on the ordinary survey tenure, subject to special conditions pre¬ 
cluding cultivation or the destruction of tree-growth therein, or to be treated as 
communal waste lands under the charge or the Collector, leaving occupants 
to arrange inter se as to the particular boundaries within which each individual 
is to exercise a rdb user. We understand also that no steps have yet been 
taken to allot the lands marked off by Mr. Lawrence to the individuals for whose 
benefit they are intended. We are strongly of opinion, however, that it will be Reasons for 
advisable, if possible, to postpone the question of these allotments for the present, postponing the 
We do not auestion the fact that the allotments of shinddd land in the Karjat R nea . tl0n of 
tdluka have been insufficient for the wants of the cultivators generally. But our in- a ot 

quiry shows clearly that the circumstances of the Kai^at tdluka are not exceptional 
in this respect. The peculiar features of the original survey settlement of the 
Karjat tdluka in the years 1854 to 1856 as regards the user of the varkas lands 
were such as to create doubts as to how far the subsequent varkas allotments 
made in 1874-75 can bq considered a complete and satisfactory commutation in 
all the villages of the tdluka of the rights of occupants over waste lands. The 
insufficiency of the varkas allotments in Karjat has, from this cause, attracted 
special attention. It will however greatly complicate the final settlement of the 
rdb question throughout the district, if partial and experimental attempts are 
made to remedy the wrong complained of in one tract only. The principles 
under which any proved deficiency in the rdb supply in private holdings should- 
be made good should be the same throughout all the tdlukds in the North Kon- 
kan. This question can, we think, be decided much more satisfactorily some 
years henee, after further experience has shown to what extent the private 
shinddd lands, and the waste lands excluded from forests are able to meet the 
rdb demand, than it con be at the present time. It is for this reason that we 
have recommended that the existing demarcation of the settled tdlukds should 
not be disturbed until more reliable data are forthcoming as to the actual de¬ 
mand and supply of rdb materials in the forest villages. The cultivators of the 
Karjat tdluka will have no just cause of complaint, if they are allowed, as we 
propose, to lop certain trees for rdb for the next ten years in the unclosed com- * 
partments of the forest. 

67. The transfer of rice lands without the shinddd lands to which by the tfranrfer of rice 
custom of the country they are ordinarily attached, is a question which has lands without the 
an intimate connection with the rdb supply. The inseparability of rice from 1 
shinddd lands was a special feature of the khdsbandi tenure formerly prevail- customarily^ at! 
ing in the wilder parte of the Konkan districts. The result, however, of the tached. 
introduction of the Survey Settlement in these tracts has been to convert the - 

varkas lands into separate occupancies transferable at the will of the occupant 
with or without the rice lands to which they were formerly attached. The evidence 
shows that rice lands in the Kaijet tdluka have in several instances been dis¬ 
posed of by ocoupants, who have at the same time retained the varkas lands 
which presumably supplied the rdb material necessary for the cultivation of the 
rice land so parted with. Such separations of rice and shinddd lands have no 
doubt been encouraged to some extent by the special conditions of the Karjat 
settlement, under which the assessment on the varkas lands is included in the 
rates imposed oq the rice lands. If shinddd lands are thus diverted from their 
legitimate uses and cleared for cultivation, the general rdb supply must be dimi¬ 
nished, and the demand on the forests to make good. the. deficit proportionally 
increased. 

68. The general question on this subject addressed to the official witnesses 
(vide Volume ll, p, 335) will show that we have considered the expediency 

B J4T7—26 
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of restricting such transfer, of rice lamia without their accompanying areas of 
shinddd. The Thana Association considers it *' both advisable and necessary to 
prohibit by legislation the separate saleofA-ftan/and varkas lands, except with the 
previous permission of a competent officer.” Several of the official witnesses also 
consider that such & restriction would be beneficial and in accordance with local 
ideas, but rightly point out that it cannot be imposed without recourse to 
legislation., We doubt whether any regulations on the subject could be devised 
which would not be liable to evasion. Moreover, any restriction which might 
now be imposed with this end in view would tend to peipctuate present inequa¬ 
lities in the distribution of shinddd lands. We cannot therefore recommend 
any attempts being made to interfere with the full liberty occupants now enjoy 
of free transfer of all lands in their holdings. As Mr. Atkins remarks 44 if 
Government will determine finally and positively the limit beyond which nib 
privilege in the forests shall not be conceded, and people will get to - understand 
and really believe that a limited area of land is to yield all the rdb material# 
that can he used, they w ill soon learn to distribute that land amongst themselves 
in the way most convenient to themselves.” 

69. The conversion of level portions of varkas lands into rice fields, which 
has been gradually going on since the introduction of the Survey into the Kon- 
kan, is also a factor in the rab question which cannot be overlooked. By this 
process not only is the demand for rdb increased, but the supply is at the same 
time diminished. The extent of this increase in rice cultivation cannot be ac¬ 
curately ascertained until the operations of the revision survey are completed. 
But it is well known that a large area of varkas has been so converted into rice 
land.- Such a result may be a matter for congratulation from a purely agricul¬ 
tural point of view, but it no dtmbt seriously increases the difficulties of forest 
conservancy. In his reply to one of our circular questions on the subject of the 
management of lands in which communal privileges are enjoyed, Mr. Fletcher 
(vide Volume III, pages 6 and 7) has expressed a strong opinion that restriction 
of cultivation is the only remedy for the denudation of forests now in progress, 

70. As we consider this matter to be of considerable importance we have 
specially asked the official witnesses whether they consider the present circum¬ 
stances of the Konkan districts make it expedient that further extension of rice 
cultivation should be directly or indirectly stopped (vide Volume II, page# 
334 and 335). The question was put with reference to rice cultivation only, but it 
isevident that whatever objections thereinay be to the increase of rice cultivation 
would apply with equal or even greater force to the clearing of tree-clad 
shinddd lands for varkas cultivation. We have duly considered the various answers 
to the question. We have given above, in paragraph 65 a short account of the 
measures we shall later on propose to be taken with a view to encourage the 
preservation of the tree-growth in occupied lands. A great deal will be gained 
if the shinddd portions of the allotted varkas lands are permanently set aside 
for rdb purposes and if the occupants can be induced to agree, either as a con¬ 
dition precedent of the transfer to them of royalty trees, or voluntarily on 
remission cf assessment, not to cultivate these areas. By these means the 
extension of cultivation in lands which ought to be reserved for rdb purposes 
will, wo trust, be reduced to a minimum. Beyond this we do not consider it 
practicable or desirable to place any check directly or indirectly on the increase 
of cultivation. In estimating, however, the bond fide rdb demand of any village 
and determining what privileges in the forests are required to meet defici¬ 
encies in the supply available from other sources, present requirements only 
should, we think, be taken into consideration. The extension of rice cultivation 
will thus, as Messrs. Mackenzie and Loch both point out, receive an indirect, 
natural check, when cultivators find that the rdb supply cannot be indefinitely 
increased, and that it no longer pays to cultivate fresh rice land. 

Plots of varkas 71. In order to prevent the young rice seedlings being destroyed by i in¬ 
lands used for mersion, the nurseries are prepared either iu elevated portions of the rice fields, 
seed-beds or on the varkas lands lymg outside the embankments. The varkas lands' so 
included the utilisedhave, as a rule, been included under the name ofpotvarJcas in the rice holdings. 
tarkat allotments. But in Shah&pur, as appears from the mdmldtddr's evidence (vide Volume II, page 
86) portions of varkas land used for rice nurseries have in many instances been in¬ 
cluded in the unallotted waste areas, which have been provisionally notified as 
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Protected forests.* The occupants of the rice lands have naturally continued to 
use the same plots for their seed-beds as before. This user has been, according 
to rule, considered as unauthorised cultivation and has rendered the occupants 
liable to pay the usual penalty in such cases in addition to the assessment. In 
1884-85 the Commissioner, N. D., (vide Exhibit No. 22, Volume II, page 137) 
gave orders that the assessment only, without penalty, should be levied until the 
revision survey. Whatever grievance there may be as regards these lands will be 
removed, if they are measured off and entered in the names of the holders at the 
revision survey. If the waste numbers in which they are now included are re¬ 
tained as forests, when the demarcation is finally effected, it will be necessary 
to disforest the portions of them so occupied. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR LOCAL SUPPLY. 

Suction IV. 

Minor Forest Produce. 


Chapter tV . 

Ssctiok IV. 
Mikob Forbst 

pROOUCB. 

Privileges of 
collecting minor 
forest prodace 
under existing 
regulations. 


The privileges of collecting minor forest produce, as granted from time to 
time by the Resolutions on the TMna Forest Settlement reports are described in 
the Collector’s circular of 30th October 1885. A list is first given of certain 
products which ore strictly reserved by Government in all forests. These are (1) 


chiefly for manufacture of spirits; (4) the leaves of the dpta (Bauhinia r&cemosa) 
and tembhumi (Diospyros melanoxylon) trees, used for wrappers for cigarettes. 
With the above exceptions all other wild fruits and minor produce may be 
collected free both in Reserved and Protected forests, and ordinarily in closed as 
well as unclosed portions of forest blocks. But this privilege is limited to the 
inhabitants of the villages in which the forests are situated. 


Collection of 2. The leaves of the palas tree (Butea frondosa), used for plates and other 

palat leaves. purposes were also reserved in the earlier settlements, but the restriction was 
removed in \ 885, and the inhabitants of forest villages are now allowed to collect 
palas leaves for their own use but not for sale, and members of wild tribes for use 
and sale also in Protected and open Reserved forests. In removing this restriction 
Government remarked (vide Government Resolution No. 3890 of 14th May 1885, 
paragraph 15,) “this will of course not prevent the Forest officers from making 
arrangements for the departmental collection and sale of palas leaves, but will 
merely save the villagers from some inconvenience and give to the wild tribes 
additional legitimate means of earning a livelihood. n 

Collection of 3. Special provisions have also been made from time to time regarding- 

teak leaves, the collection of teak leaves required by the local population for thatching and 
corn-bins. Under the present regulations inhabitants of forest villages may “ take 
free of charge for their own use leaves from teak trees growing in Protected forests 
and in occupied numbers, and from the trees felled within the area of Reserved 
forests that may be set apart for felling operations each year” (vide Government 
Resolution No. 4719 of 10th June 1885, paragraph 5). But the concession is 
liable to be withdrawn if it be found at any time, that on pretence of merely 
plucking the leaves, the brunches are lopped and injury is caused to the trees. 


Collection of 4. Similarly the removal of kdrvi (Strobilanthus grahamianus) and thorns 
and thorns, for wattles, fencing, Ac., has been made the subject of special rules. In their 
Resolution on the Forest Settlement report of Bhivandi (Government Resolu¬ 
tion No 5251 of the 1st July 1884) Government in order to check indiscriminate 
cutting of these materials ordered that their removal from both Reserved and 
Protected forests should only be permitted on obtaining passes from the local 
Forest officers. These passes for which no fee was thought necessary were 
directed td be granted “ liberally and without undue delay. when application is 
made for them and no serious objection exists.” A year later (Government 
Resolution No. 4719 of 10th June ' 1885, paragraph 6), these orders were 
relaxed to the extent that kdrvi and thorns might be removed from Protected 
forests without a pass by forest villagers; the restriction of removal of both kinds 
of material from Reserved forests being retained. Shortly afterwards (Government 
.Resolution No. 5919 of 22nd July 1885) a further concession was made to the 
effect that harm might be removed free and without a pass from the unclosed 
portions of the Reserved forest by forest villagers. In maintaining the restrictions ‘ 
previously imposed as regards removal of thorns from Unclosed Reserved forests 
withoutpasses. Government observed “ it is not the desire of Government or the 
Forest Department to make any revenue out of thorns, but as is pointed out By 
the Forest officers the total destruction of thorns would be very injurious to the 
forests and militate against the growth of young trees. . It is necessary therefore 
to place some restriction on the cutting and removal of thorns, and this can best 
be effected by allowing them only to be taken on passes, which should be freely 
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and without delay granted to applicants in such areas and to sueh extents as may 
seem advisable to the Divisional Forest Officers.” 

5. Under existing regulations inhabitants of forest villages may also take 
earth and stones free of charge for purely agricultural purposes from Protected 
forests, and with the previous permission of the round guard in charge, from the 
unclosed portions of Keserved forests. 

6. The chief points to note as regards all privileges for removal of minor 

forest produce are, (1) that the privileges are conceded only to the inhabitants of 
villages which have contributed lands to forests, and (2) that they are ordinarily 
limited to the collection of produce required for bond fide domestic use. The 
object of such restrictions as are imposed is either for revenue purposes, as in 
the case of myrobalans, &o., or for protection of forest growth, as in the case oi’ 
thorns. \ 

7. The revenue from the .reserved products in Thdna appears from the ’Revenue in 
returns furnished to us by the Forest Department to have been fluctuating and of 3 *minOT‘ ,n forest 
uncertain during the past five years or so. Myrobalans Were sold for the first produce. 

time in 1883-64 in the Southern Division of Thdna and realized only Rs. 646. 

In the following year the farm for the whole district brought in Rs. 7,296. A'pta 
and tembhumi leaves have yielded for the last three years an average sum of 
Rs. 4,535, hut some slight deduction has to be made from this average, because 
in 1882-83 the right of collecting a few other products such as shembi bark 
(Coesalpinia sepiaria) used for tanning, palas leaves, wax and honey was included in 
the dpta-tembhumi farm. Shikek&i pods although strictly reserved do not appear 
to have been hitherto sold either separately or in combination with other 
produce. Mowra flowers have been farmed, we understand, from the current 
year, but we have no information as to the revenue realised. In 1884-85 
the departmental collection of mowra resulted, we are informed, in serious loss 
to Government, partly on account of the very high rates paid for collection, 
and partly because the commercial value of the flowers fell, owing to the restric¬ 
tion placed on their import into France, whence the demand had previously 
been considerable. Other less important products not strictly reserved have 
also from time to time been sold according to opportunity and demand. Shembi 
bark, sold separately, realized Rs: 740 in 1881-82, Rs. 240 in 1882-83, and Rs. 317 
in 1883-84 in the Northern Division alone, while in both divisions together 
the farm realised Rs. 861 in 1884-85. Teak leaves were sold in South Th£na 
for Rs. 225 in 1884-85. Palau leaves sold for Rs. 505 in 1881-82 in the 
Vdda range only and for Rs, 90 only in 1885-86, while in the Southern Division 
they were sold in 1883-84 in conjunction with shembi bark for Rs. 211-8-0. Wild 
plantain leaveB realised Ra 46 in 1880-81, Rs. 24 in 1881-82, Rs. 31 in 1882-83 and 
Rs. 16 in 1883-84. Biub leaves wore sold for Rs. 100 in the Northern Division in 
1881-82. lidhdoa pods (Cassia fistula) UBed for medicinal purposes, and gum were 
sold in the same year in the same division for Rs. 58 ana Rs. 56 respectively. 

8. The Memorialists claim for the local residents the right of bringing from Complaint# and 

Government forests for home consumption such forest produce as leaves, bark, of local 

medicinal herbs and roots, fruits and oerries, and for the wild tribes the further res ‘ en 
privilege of collecting for sale the same, and other products Buch as wax, honey 

and gum. They also deprecate the present system of farming the right to collect 
dpta , palae, tembhumi and other leaves, and ask that the prohibition now exist- 
ing againBt the taking of any such leaves may be removed. 

9. In regulating the collection and disposal of all marketable minor forest Different iiter- 
produce it must be borne in mind (1) that inconvenience may be caused to the eBt ? effected by re¬ 
resident* of forest villages by the strict reservation in forests of any products {Sting^nd* di B . 
required for daily or occasional home consumption, if the demand tor such pog&l of minor 
products cannot be fully met from their oooupied lands; (2) that the wild tribes forest produce, 
are to a great extent dependent for their livelihood on the money they earn by 

collection of minor forest produce of all kinds; and (3) that the residents of 
villuges in which there are no forests depend on the labour of the wild tribes for 
the supply of many minor products which are not obtainable outside forest 
areas in sufficient quantities to meet their wants. 

10. Inhabitants of forest villages will have no good grounds of complaint, 

if the list of strictly reserved products is limited to articles for which there is a _ Recommends- 
considerable export demand, and for which the local demand, if any, can be fully 
satisfied from other than forest lands. If they are allowed to collect free of Jj ^ 

charge all unreserved minor produce such as fruits, leaves, bark, herbs and roots lagers. 
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for medicinal and religious purposes, no inconvenience need be caused to them by 
the disposal on behalf of Government by farm or otherwise of the surplus produce 
of any such articles for which the external trade demand may be sufficiently 
important to make such a course desirable. It is impossible to foresee what 
markets may open in future for particular kinds of produce, os the economic uses 
of different products are better known and tested, and as the resources of the 
forests are more fully developed It would clearly be a needless sacrifice for 
Government to grant to the local population or any section of it, any thing like 
a permanent monopoly of all minor forest produce which it may not at present 
be proper or practicable to reserve strictly or make a source of revenue. 

11. Applying these principles to present circumstances, we would recom¬ 
mend that the list of strictly reserved products should contain only the two 
Only rayrobalf&B myrobalans — hirda and btheda — and mowm flowers. A'pta and temhh'irni leaves 
and mowm flow- and shikekdi pods should not, we think, be strictly reserved ; but there is no reason 
ere should be w hy they should not be fanned or collected departmentally as may be most 
at r C r«sont eflerV convenient, so long as the privilege of collecting them free for bond fide home 
! use by forest villagers is recognized and respected both by farmers and forest 

subordinates. The strict reservation of such articles, especially leaves, against 
forest villagers who are permitted to enter the forests for other purposes cannot 
practically be enforced. It is also unnecessary, even from a revenue point of 
view ; for the local demand of the forest villagors for such products must neces¬ 
sarily be very insignificant in comparison with the external demand, the existence 
of which would alone, in our opinion, justify their collection by the Forest De¬ 
partment or its agents. 


Wild t.-ibon. 12. The wild tribes, as regards their own personal wants, will of course 

share all the privileges of collection of minor forest produce granted to inhabitants 
of forest villages. They should, in common with all residents of forest villages, 
be allowed to collect for personal consumption, sale or barter, all unreserved 
minor products, the export demand for which may not at the time being be 
sufficiently brisk to justify their being farmed or collected departmentally. As 
Mr. Atkins justly remarks in his answer to our circular question No. 14 regard¬ 
ing the special privileges to be allowed to this class of the population (Vol. III., 
page 52) “the amount of revenue obtained by taxing minor forest produce used 
m the district will always be infinitesimally small in comparison with the cost of 
its collection and with the amount of hardship and bother occasioned by that 
collection being left (as it must be) entirely in the hands of the inferior officials 
known as round guards.” But whenever any such products are so farmed or 
collected the privilege of selling them by retail niUHt necessarily be withdrawn. 
The wild tribes will not suffer by this. They will on the contrary gain owing to 
the collections being made on a larger scale to supply the increased demand for 
export, which the departmental collection or farming of the product presupposes. 
They earn more or less according to the demand for any particular product, and 
there is little fear but that their labour will be remunerated at its proper market 
\ .due, whether they sell what they collect to local residents, or are paid by the 
Forest Department at so much for a given quantity delivered. It is possible 
that they earn more in proportion to their actual labour by retail sale to vil¬ 
lagers than under the rates paid them by the Forest Department or contractors. 
The evidence on this point is not clear. The rates paid for collection of different 
products by the Forest Department may in some cases be more and in some 
cases less than what a private individual would pay for the same auantity deli¬ 
vered at the same place. But on the whole we are inclined to think that there 
can be little difference. The wild tribes owing to their local knowledge of the 
jungles and the localities where different products are to be obtained, now have, 
and probably always will have, a practical monopoly of the right of collection. 
Without their co-operation collection of forest produce on a large scale would 
be difficult if not impossible. This fact will, we believe, always ensure fair rates 
being paid to them whether they sell to private customers or to the Forest De¬ 
partment. 
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13. We think, however, that in the interests of the wild tribes, if for no 
other reasons, departmental collection of all minor produce which it is considered 
desirable to make a source of revenue to Government should be the rule, and 
the farming of the right to collect to contractors the exception. There will be 
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Idas risk if this course is followed, of the wild tribes being paid leas than- the^ Outfits IT. 
value of their labour. The only instance of underpayment by the Pareat Da* V a-SZZTi'* 
p&rtment for collection of minor produce which has come to the notice of the « . v 
Commission is the case of the dhdvda leaves collected in the South Thina Vuqihpiu?*. 
Division for the first time during the past season. The rates fixed appear in 
this case to have been unduly low, but the collection was admittedly an experi¬ 
ment, and it was probably difficult without experience to estimate the amount of 
labour required to collect a given quantity of this produce. 


14. The class whose interests may in some oases be affected by the farm- Iniewria of 
ing of any unreserved minor product to meet trade demands are the residents **' 

of non-forest villages, who may have depended for their Bupply of such products 
on purchases made from the wild trioes. The withdrawal of the privilege of 
retail sale of any article from the latter may thus' cause some inconvenience and 
extra expense to their former retail customers. But if, as we have recommend¬ 
ed,the farming or departmental collection of minor produce is limited to a fe-fr 
articles for which there is a considerable export demand, the inconvenience to 
n rm-forest villagers will be reduced to a minimum. The farming of the dpta 
and tembhumi leaves for instance could give no legitimate grievance to residents • 
of non-forest villages, for these trees grow everywhere in the Th&na District in 
varkae lands in sufficient abundance to meet local wants. 


15. Kdrvi and thorns are not strictly speaking minor forest produce, but 
it is convenient to refer to them in this portion of the report, which practically 
includes all the minor privileges which need be specially considered. The 
present rule under which forest villagers may remove kdrvi free of charge from Collection #f 
open Reserved forests for domestic and agricultural use, should be retained. The how to be 
forest villagers including the wild tribes should further be allowed to cut and re- re ff olftt * d - 
move kdrvi from the same areas for sale to non-forest villagers in the same way as 
unreserved and unfarmod minor products. We would charge no fees on head-loads 
of kdroi so carried out of the forests for sale elsewhere, but would not allow any 
cart-loads to be removed except on payment of a permit fee, which should be 4 annas 
for ordinary cart and 6 annas for a large cart, as already laid down in the list of 
rates to be charged for forest produce removed undfcr permits from Government- 
forests by villagers for their own bond fide use or for local industries, appended 
.to the Collector of Thdna’s Circular of 30th October 1885. To guard against 
the possible abuse of the free head-load privileges by persons bringing carts to 
the borders of the forest and there filling them with material brought out 
free in head-loads, permit lees should be levied on all kdrvi carried to its 
destination by carts whether the carts actually go into the forests or are 
loadod outside. If a man has to send only a short distance for kdrvi or any 
similar produco, the expense of carriage will not be more if the material is 
brought the whole way from the forests to the place where it is wanted by 
head-loads, than if brought part of the way by head-load and the remainder by 
cart. On tho other hand if the material is required at any considerable distance 
from the forests, it will be cheaper to pay the permit fees and bring it as far as 
possible by carts, than to carry . it tho whole way by head-loads. There is no 
reason why a garden cultivator in Boxsein should not pay moderate fees to Gov¬ 
ernment for tho kdrvi and other forest produce he needs for platforms and stand¬ 
ards for betel vines, or why other residents of towns and villages remote from 
forest blocks should not pay for the kdrvi they want for wattle and daub huts 
and sheds, unless the quantity required is so‘inconsiderable that it can be sup¬ 
plied cheaper by head-loads brought all tho way by wild tribes than by cart 
carriage. But it should be clearly understood and provided for that kdrvi 
carried by carts for any part of the distance between the forests where it has 
been collected and the place to which it is to be taken, is liable to the permit 
fee just as tnuoh as*if the cart was actually loaded within the forest boundaries ; 
otherwise there will always' be danger of the head-load privilege being abused 
and the permit fees being evaded. 


16. The thorns which are the subject of the regulations mentioned above % Collection of 
in paragraph 4 include presumably all shrubs and brushwood used for fencing, them* *nd fcno. 
except the thorny side branches of bamboos (jhita) which are now supplied on 
permits at fixed rates for villagers’ own use. Thorns may now be removed by 
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forest villagers on free passes from Protected and open Reserved forests, but 
no proyjsion for their removal on payment of permit fees by other than the 
forest villagers is considered necessary. 

17. In paragraph 4 of the Collector’s Circular of 30th October 1885 a list 
is given of thirteen shrubs which, together with all brushwood of no value for 
any other purpose, may be removed free by forest villagers for ash manure from 
Protected ana unclosed Reserved forests, and, with the permission of the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer, from closed reserves also. The ‘thorns' which are used 
for fencing are precisely the materials which by the above-mentioned conces¬ 
sion are allowed to be taken for rdb. The more thorny shrubs are naturally 
preferred for fencing, the less thorny for rdb : but many thorny shrubs such as 
the karand (Carissa carandas) arejn some localities used equally for both pur¬ 
poses. 

18. We see no reason to make any distinction as regards removal with 
or without passes, based on the particular agricultural use to which the material 
is to be applied. If shrubs and brushwood may be taken free and without 
passes for rdb, the restriction on their removal for fencing without passes cannot 
practically be enforced. To ascertain whether a cultivator who has cut and 
removed shrubs from forests without a pass and ostensibly for rdb, has burnt the 
w,lp>le of the material on his seed-beds, or has burnt a part only, and utilised the 
rest for repairing his fences, is impossible without such close ctpioiiaye on his 
proceedings by forest subordinates as would be an intolerable nuisance to him. 
IjJ, is, no doubt, very desirable in tho interests of forest conservancy, that shrubs 
and brushwood should not be recklessly cut and wasted. But we are strongly 
of opinion that whatever muter in! is allowed to be taken free and without passes 
for nib must be given with equal freedom for fencing. The removal of thorns 
for fencing should therefore be subject to whatever regulations may be laid down 
for the removal of similar material for rdb. As a rule the brushwood used for 
fencing, other than baml>oo loppings, is not of sufficient value to repay carriage 
from the forests for any distance. There is, therefore, no need cither to uIIoml 
the wild trilies to cut and remove it for sale to non-forest villagers or to provide 
for its removal by the latter dr» permits. 

19. To check needless waste of such material by forest villagers every in¬ 
ducement and encouragement should he offered to them to substitute live for 
dead fences. The Hussein people, as personally seen by the Commission and 
noted by Mr. Ozanne in his account of the garden cultivation of that tract 
(ru/e Volume IV, pages 114 to 12*2), rightly prefer live fences, while in other 
purts where live fences could be grown with equul facility, the cultivators use 
dead fences only, a practice which entails an unnecessary waste of fortst material 
and additional labour and expense in annual repairs. 

20. There are no complaints in any of the memorials as regards the exist¬ 
ing regulations for the removal of earth and stones from forests which appear 
sufficiently liberal. It may therefore be presumed that they cause no inconve¬ 
nience and require no modification. 

21. The recommendations made in this chapter apply to the KolAba as 
well athe Thrtna District. 
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Before making any recommendation* on this subject we propose to give a 
brief summary of the Various orders relating thereto. The earliest orders 1 on 
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extraordinary grant should, whfefi sanctioned, be debited and credited in the made in 1862 63. 

accounts. Government in their Resolution No. 3922 of 28th October 1862 

approved of this proposal and ruled that small grants of timber might be made 

by the Collectors, within a limit to be fixed by the Revenue Commissioner, and 

that for larger grants the sanction of the latter officer should be obtained. In 

Vo. MOO of 17th Jalr 1863. oomemienoeof these order* the Commissioner, N. D„ 

Mr. £lhs, addressed a circular to the Collectors in his 
division and laid down the following rules:— ■ 

1—Timber may be allowed by tbs Collector gratis for— 

1st. Repair and construction of— 

(c) Village ehdvdfa 

(b) Village Schools. 

(c) Dhamuhdldii 

(d) Public Well*. . 

(e) Bridges orer ndlai and Water-ooarses. 

2nd. Repairs to Village Churches, Temples or Mosques. 

8rd. Houses of agricultural classes paying revenue to Government Grant to W 
made only when the Collector considers the circumstances of the applicant to 
call for the grant. 

. 4th. Agricultural imploraonte. wells for irrigation, and other agricultural improve¬ 
ments, to be granted on the same grounds as No. 8. 

II. —A grant under Nos. 8 and 4 Is not to exceed Rs. BO in value and a grant in other 

. cases is not to exceed Rs. 50 without previous sanotion of the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner. 

III. —The grants are to be made from any collection of timber that may be available, 

the oost of felling and carriage from the forest to the dep6t being recovered 
from the grantees. 

IV. —When ho depdt is available, then the applicants will be allowed permit* or passes 

to out on their own aooount suob trees as may have been marked for cutting, the 
Forest establishments being responsible that the privilege is not abused, and 
that other trees than those pointed arc not out. 

B. The rules quoted above were approved by Government in their Resolu¬ 
tion No. 1106 of 26th March 1864, with an order that the wood thus granted 
should be out from the reserved kinds of trees in village reserves, and a remark 
that u the reservation made in clauses 8 and 4 of Rule I, vur., that the grants, 
should be made only when the Collector considered that the ciroumstanoes of 
the applicant called for the grant, Was calculated to prevent an abuse of the 
privilege, whilst it left in the hands of the Collectors that discretionary power, 
whioh It was always so desirable they should have. M 

8. A similar ciroular laying down very similar rules was addressed to the Difference be- 
Collectors of the Southern Division by the Revenue Commissioner, 8. D. As ^ 

„ , a v i these rules did not differ materially from those already ftSE 

lass!****** * approved for the Northern Division, Government era Divisions 

18 sanctioned their continuing in force in the Southern respectively. 

Division until experience showed that modifications were required (Government 


1 Vidt summary of orders relating to free grant* of wood, aooompanying Government Resolu¬ 
tion No. 1790 ot 84th March 1875, Revenue Department^ quoted in the Bombay Forest Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1675-7^ pages 68 to 66, 
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Resolution No. 4013 of 15th October 1864). The Southern Division rules, which 
form the basis of the rules now in force in Kinara, provided for fVee grants being 
given to lowly paid Government servants, as well as persons paying revenue to 
Government, for the repair and construction of houses Injured or destroyed by 
fire, flood or similar calamity, and also 5 * 7 * * * 11 for the construction of houses whicn 
Government servants may be obliged to ereot In consequence of their being 
stationed at newly established revenue or police stations where there is not suffi¬ 
cient house accommodation.” No provision for grants for agricultural imple¬ 
ments and improvements was maae in the Southern Division rules. But on 
the other hand it was laid down that nothing In the rules should interfere with 
the Dhdrw&r rules amended and confirmed by paragraph 29 of Government 
Resolution No. 8929 of 1862. Rule 2 of the Dharwir rules provided that bam¬ 
boos might be out and dead-wood gathered on permits to be previously obtained 
from the mdmlatddre and * nahdlkari$ t and rule 4 allowed the relaxtion of rule 
2 “ at the discretion of the Collector, in favour of the villages wherever there is 
Jungle,” and provided that “ cultivators may be allowed to out brushwood for 
their agricultural operations and private use, and the poorer classes to out and 
convey head-loads of firewood for sale on permission from the Collector of the 
district” 


4. The attention of the Government of India appears to have been oalled to 
the Bombay rules in 1870, and after some correspondence on the subject that 
Government stated in their letter No. 149 F. of 24th February 1871, “that 
they were not opposed to occasional grants of wood and timber for charitable 
purposes and for the construction of religiotifc buildings and buildings of public 
utility, but that as previously remarked by them suon grants were equivalent to 
a grant from the Imperial revenue, and should, therefore, be carefully watched.” 
The opinion was at the same time expressed that “ ordinarily suoh grants should 
only be made for special causes, such as old established custom, or the desire to 
conciliate the people living in the vloinity of the forests, on whose good will the 
operations of the Forest Department much depended, or other considerati ons of 
policy, or where there was no regular timber trade, and where it waadiffioulfc to 
provide needful wood and timber by purchase.” In their letter No. 742 of 23rd 
June 1873 the Government of India Further ruled that the Government of Bom¬ 
bay might sanction free grants without reference to the Government of India when 
the grant was An isolated one or one of a series, the aggregate amount involved in 
whicn did not exceed Rs. 500, but that a reference was necessary if the grant 
exceeded that amount in value. The requirements of these orders were satisfied 
by Government delegating to the Commissioners authority to sanction grants not 
exceeding Rs. 500 (Government Resolution No. 4316 of 28th July 1873). 

5. In 1875, on the recommendation of the Revenue Commissioners, mdm- 
iatddrs were given discretionary power to make free grants of wood strictly 
under the rules In force up to Rs. 20 in value; Collectors and their Assistants 
up to Rs. 50; and Commissioners up to Rs. 500. The Conservators of Forests 
were at the same time empowered to make free grants of wood up to Rs. 50 as 
special rewards to those who might assist the Forest Department in the preser¬ 
vation of forests or the prevention and detection of forest crimes, 

6* In their Resolution No. 5612 of the 4th October 1875, Government 
approved of a recommehdation by the Commissioner, N. D., based on a sugges¬ 
tion made by the Collector of Thdna, that the orders in foroe should be so far 
extended as to authorise free grants of wood being made for the construction of 
houses to rayats who have no buildings of their own, but are merely sub-tenant* 
or relatives of those who directly hold land under Government, with the reser¬ 
vation that the concession should extend only to the indigent wild tribes. 

* i 

7. No changes of any importance were made in the rules until 1880, when 

the whole question was re-oonsidered and Government decided (vide Government 

Resolution No. 5977 of 12th November 1880) that M subject to any rules which 

may be hereafter passed under the Indian Forest Act, no grant ot free wood is 
allowed Under any circumstances for any purpose without the previously obtained 

sanction of Government Certain special provisions, however, for grants of wood 
in the MAndvi idluka of Surat, in the Panch MahAls, in the Belgaum and Bidi 
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idlukdi of Belgaum, and certain tdluhia of Ndsik, Kh&ndesh. Ahmednagarj Poona Qutpttt tf. 
and Satire districts as detailed in the Resolution, were declared to be unaffected Btenon V. 

by the above ruling, and as an exceptional case the Kinara permit rules sane- oiiim nr 
turned In 1872 were allowed to remain in force. Wood. 

6. These orders have remained unchanged up to the present time, except that 

E onservators of Forests are now allowed to give free grants up to Rs. 20, and 
‘(visional Forest Officers up to Rs. 5 as payment for service to any member of a 
wild tribe who may have merited suoh a grant by assistance rendered by him to 
the Forest Department (vide Government Resolution No, 7058, dated 26th 
September 1884). This provision, however, folates entirely to grants made for 
tervioM rendered and need not be affected by any recommendations we shall here¬ 
after propose, which will apply solely to free grants made for the convenience of 
the poorer olassses, and to secure the sympathies and co-operation of the popu* 
lation generally in matters of forest conservancy. 

9. The value of the free grants made In the Th&ni and KoUba districts in ■ Value of free 
each year from 1868-69 to 1884-83 is shown in the table subjoinedi— g™ 111 ® ““S® 
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in 

• •I 

Ill 

a a • 

662 8 

0 

1,504 

0 

0 — 

1875-76 

• at 


. 1.1 

♦ a * 

' 1,48* ' 4 

0 

1,148 

0 

0 

1870-77 


Ml 

• at , 

a# a 

5,004 4 

4 

8,837 

4 

0 

1877-78 

«• a 


««♦ 

• •• 

5j940 0 

6 

1,038 

a 

0 

1878-79 

• M 

* 

• a a 


3,492 0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

1879-80 

Ml 

• •• 

III 

• a a 

8,422 10 

6 

415 

Q 

0 

1880-81 


HI 

• If 


1,004 0 

0 

553,12 

0 

1891-82 


III 

M f 

• • * 

178 1 

0 

778 

8 

0 

1882 88 

f 

Ml 

• a a 

• M 



298 

12 

8 

1883-84 



Ml 

• a • 

193 9 

■0 

861 

0 

0 

1684-66 

• M 


III 

a a a 

1,765 2 

0 

1,709 

8 

0 


• • 

■ 

Total 

' ••• 

: 84,141 10 11 

89,219 11 

9 


The fluctuations up to 1680-81 call for no Special remarks. The decrease In the 
value of the grants in the three following years, which is specially noticeable in 
Thilna Is no doubt the direct result of the orders of November 1660, quoted 
above in paragraph 7. In the Forest Administration Report for 1882-83, 
the absenoe of all grants In ThAna in that year is attributed 11 to the fact 
that the poorer people have resorted to the agricultural depdts to self-provide 
their requirements in wood. ” This explanation however is not altogether in 
accordance with the evidence before us, which rather leads us to suppose that 
the poorer classes, instead of resorting to the agricultural depots managed some- 
how, notwithstanding all orders to the contrary, to 'self provide’ themselves 
aooording to former custom from the nearest jungles. 

10. The question of giving free grants of wood for special purposes and Popular oom- 
under special rules is not prominently alluded to in any of the memorials we pUinta and wpr«- 
have received. Suoh grants would indeed be superfluous if the olaims of the ■*»*»*»*»* 
Memorialists were admitted in their entiretv. But m clause 9 of paragraph 28 
of the Memorial to the Vioerov it is nevertheless asked that mdmlatddre “ should 
be empowered to give permission to cut wood gratis, other than teak and black- 
wood, to the extent of Ks. 50, and the village officers to the extent of Rs. 20 for 
the purposes of building and repairing houses; but. Bhould not grant such 
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permission to the same person more than onoe in three years except under 
special circumstances." In clause (5) also of the same paragraph it is asked 
“ that passes and previous permission should only be required in the oase of 
timber (from forests) required for house building and repairs, or for the building 
and repairs of temples and public buildings such as dkarmshdlde, eer&it, masjitUr 
In the separate memorial received from Mr. Karandikar and three others, a 
similar request is made. Several witnesses have also complained of the delay 
and uncertainty in obtaining free grants under existing rules to replace houses 
destroyed by fire or other calamity. 

11. The policy of making free grants of wood and the manner in which 
such grants should be regulated are fully discussed in the answers to the questions 
on the subject circulated by the Commission (vide Volume III, pages 107 to 110). 
With very few exceptions all the officers consulted agree in recommending that the 
discretionary power formerly exercised by local authorities should be restored. 
But while some consider that authority to make free grants should be vested 
in Revenue and Forest officers concurrently, others think that the authority 
should be exercised exclusively by the latter. I Others again while advising the 
restoration of powers In this respect to Revenue officers express.no opinion as to 
the expediency of investing Forest officers with similar powers, the Thdna 
Association alone expressing a decided opinion that the Forest Department 
should have nothing to do with the matter, j 

12. As-far as the Th4na district is j concerned, the necessity for special 
free grants will be considerably lessened (1) by the arrangements we have pro- 

( )osed in Section II. of this chapter of our report, for the supply of timber, Ac., on 
avourable terms to local residents, (2) by the conditional sale of the royalty 
trees throughout the district as proposed ip Chapter VI., whereby, subject to a 
provision expressly precluding export, largi supplies of useful timber will be made 
available for local consumption. But these arrangements will not, we consider 
be complete, unless due provision is also made for free grants of timber to be 
given in exceptional cases. 


Drawbacks of 
o*luting system in 
Thin* and else* 
Where. 


Recommend. 

ations. 


Objects foe 
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should be given, 
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13. The present system obtaining in ThAntt and elsewhere, under which all 
such grants require the previous sanction of Government is, we think, open to 
great objection on account of the delay and uncertainty necessarily caused by it. 
The value of free grants to villagers whose houses have been destroyed by fire 
and who have no private supplies of wood and no means to purchase, Is much 
enhanoed by prompt action, and there is also better guarantee that timber thus 
given will, if given quickly, be applied bond Jide to the purposes for which it is 
wanted. In such cases the saying 6m dot gut cito dot has a real significance, 

14. We recommend, therefore, that the discretionary powers enjoyed both 
by Revenue and Forest officers under* the rules obtaining before November 1880 
should be restored both in the Thdna and KolAba districts. A fair annual limit 
should be fixed within which each officer so empowered should be authorised to 
make grante, any deserving applications reoeived in excess of such limit being 
reported for the orders Of Government. 

The objects for which free grants may be given If necessary should be defined 
as in Rule XIV of the present lxAnara permit rules with 0 few necessary modi¬ 
fications and additions as under. 


l«f. Works of public utility, e.g.-— 

(1) Village ckdvdii or offices; (2) village schools j (3) dharmehfttde 
or rest-houses, (4) covers ; fences, Ac., of public wells j (5) bridges 
over ndldus or water courses, (6) works of bond fide public utility 
not particularised above, constructed wholly or partly with the aid 
of popular contributions or local funds. 

2nd. Repairs of village churches, temples, mat hi or mosques, Ao., and 
grants for religious edifices not the property of individuals, but public as Re¬ 
gards whole sections of the community. 

8rcf, Reconstructions of houses injured {or destroyed by fire, flood, 
or similar calamity, if the houses so injured or destroyed belong, to persons 
paying revenue to Government, or their tenants, or lowly paid Government 
servants, 
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llh. Cases of distress or poverty not coming under the above heads. 

5th. For all agricultural purposes, when occupants have neither 

private supplies of suitable wood, or means to purchase. 

Provision for free grants of wood for agricultural implements is not made in the 
KAnara rules, as under the system in foroo there, such wood is otherwise 
obtainable without payment, but we. consider the provision necessary in the 
case of ThAna and KnlAba. 

15. The objects above enumerated oover a wide range, and inolude, we. 
believe, all oases in which free grants ought ever to be made. Judicious liberal* 
ity in this respeot is one of the chief means by which the passive acquiescence, 
if hot the aotlve good will and co-operation of the people in forest conservancy 
can be seoured. Those of us who have had experience of the working of the, 
free grant system in KAnara know* how valuable an aid it is in reconciling local 
residents of a forest district to regulations and restrictions, which, however 
neoessary in themselves, could otherwise hardly be expebted to command their 
sympathy. The inhabitants of ThAna with its more limited forest reserves and 
its larger population .cannot reasonably expect that free grants should be dis¬ 
tributed to tnem with suoh an open hand as in KAnara, where exceptional con¬ 
ditions make such treatment both possible and politic!. But annual grants 
very much in excess of the average value of those made ( in ThAna and KolAba 
during the past five, years could nevertheless be made in those districts with 
advantage to all oonoerned, and without exceeding reasonable limits. It should 
be clearly understood, however, that such free grants are not intended to supersede 
but only to supplement the normal arrangements for local supply, in exceptional 
and deserving coses of proved necessity or public convenience. 

, 16, As regards the limit of value of suoh grants, we think the Commis¬ 

sioners should, as formerly, have*power to make grants up to Rs. 500 in any one 
case, and Collectors and Conservators of Forests up to Rs. 50. The latter officers 
should be also empowered to delegate ^heir authoritywithin such limits as they may 
consider advisable to the Assistant and Deputy .Collectors in charge of talukdsr 
and Divisional Forest Officers respectively. Collectors might also' with advan¬ 
tage permit experienced mdmlatddrs to make grants of wood not exceeding Rs. 5 
In value to indigont cultivators for agricultural implements. Such delegation of 
powers will hot of course relieve the superior officers from the responsibility of 
seeing that free grants are not mode improperly. 


17. In order that those grants should ho made undor a uniform and business¬ 
like system, we would recommend that all officers who are invested with discre¬ 
tionary power in this bohulf should be furnished with printed cheque books. On an 
application for a free grant being acceded to, the authority granting it should tar¬ 
nish the applicant witn a cheque showing the name and residence of the applicant, 
the value and description in general terms of the wood granted, and the purpose 
to which it is to be exclusively applied, retaining of oourse the counterfoil in his 
own office. This cheque which should be made non-transferable and negotiable 
only within a specified time, should be accepted as currency atony auction sale 
of timber commoted by the Forest Department, or at any coupe aep6t at which 
wood is stacked for retail sale at fixed rates, to the extent of its enfabed value, 
if presented by the payee or his duly authorised hgent within the time specified. 
The holder of the cheque will thus have the option of obtaining whatever 
materials he may require at the ordinary rates for local supply from the annual 
coupes without payment, up to the amount of the oheque, or of purchasing any 
material that suits him at the periodical petty auctions tor local supply, tender¬ 
ing the cheque as payment or part payment as the case may be. The Forest 
Department will thus have a ready means of ascertaining the value of all free 
grants that are made, bringing them to proper acoount, and taking credit for the 
material so supplied. 

18. It should be generally made known that all ordinary applications for 
free grants should be mime early in the season, say not later than the end of 
October in each year, so as to ensure, in the event of their being aooeded to, 
that the wood required shall be available from the ordinary annual fellings for 
local supply. In cases of urgency, however, duly certified as such by the Gollect- 
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or, should the stock available from the annual fellings be exhausted, the Forest 
Department should be required to make spi ^ial arrangements to meet the demand 
by felling the necessary trees, or pointing ut the trees which may be felled, 
within a reasonable distance of the locality where the timber is required. This 
provision may be necessary to meet the ease of grantees whose houses have been 
destroyed by fire late in the season, and who urgently require wood to recon¬ 
struct them before the rainy season sets in. 

19. As a check on the possible misapplication of wood obtained by free 
grant by sale or otherwise, we think it should be made a rule that all corre- 
spondence on applications of this nature should be kept open by the tdluka 
authorities until the wood has been actually applied to the purposes intended, 
and not returned to the offioer making the grant for final record until a certifi¬ 
cate to that effect is attached to it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Wild Tribes. 

Our attention has been specially called by Government to the situation of CfctpUr V 
the wild tribes of the Konkan districts. Much has already been said about WilTtiism 
them in different parts of the preceding chapter dealing with the local supply 
of forest produce. In this* chapter we shall record all the special information 
we have been able to collect regarding their numbers and condition, and discuss 
their claims to be treated with special indulgence as regards forest privileges, as 
a class distinct from the ordinary cultivators and labourers of the district. 

2. The term * wild tribe* as now used in the Konkan districts is applied Definition of th« 
to a great number of persons of different aboriginal races, who lead nn unsettled term • wild tribe', 
life, and who subsist tor the greater part of the year on the wages tiny earn as 

carriers and distributers of forest produce amongst the local residents. A more 
exact definition of the tefrn is impossible. There are no available statistics to 
show the total number of persons who earn their living in this way. The census 
returns give the total population of each aboriginal trine, but do not distinguish 
those wiio lead a settled life, as cultivators ana agricultural labourers, from those 
who depend solely on the forests for their subsistence. This omission might 
perhaps be supplied with advantage in future census operations. Mr. Atkins 
in reply to our question asking for Information on this point has stated (vide 
Volume II., page 258) 

" It would take a long time to colloct even approximately nncurate statistics. I may 
remark, however, that the whole population in many ports of tho district, eg., M ok hid a, 
much of DahAnu and Vrtda and many villages in the Shah 5 pur and Mur bid oonsists of wild 
tribosinen. These in their villages and hamlets aro dependent on the forests to ex&otly the 
same extent as and no greater an extent than Eulombia, Ac., are in their villages. It is only 
in tho fit'igh hour hood of railway stations and bdzAr towns, whore there is a demand for forest 
product* on tho part of traders for trade purposes or of Pdndharpeshds for their own con¬ 
sumption, that tho wild tribes, as distinct from ordinary cultivators, occupy themselves as 
hawkers.” 

3. The local or early element in the Thdna population is known to be Strength of the 
exceptionally strong. But thousands of families of cultivators and labourers of aboriginal els. 
aboriginal descent nave long since abandoned a nomadic life, and cannot now be Sk2J a ,n 0 th . e 
distinguished, except as regards their origin, from the ordinary settled population t ; on> p pu * 
of tho district. For instance a very largo proportion of the Kokanis, Varlis, 

Kdmoshis, Bhils, VadArs, Ac., are either cultivators or agricultural labourers 
and can no more be correctly called wild tribes than the Kunbis. On the other 
hand there are a few tribes who are still, as a rule, unsettled, and eke out a 

f irccariouB living by sporadic hill cultivation, by collecting forest produce for 
mrter or sale at the nearest markets, and also to a certain extent by killing and 
< ating various sorts of wild animals. They live in miserable hovels in or near 
the forests. The Kdtkaris especially are of this class. 

4. The Thana Memorialists in their printed petition to the Viceroy give Census returns 
the forest population of Thdna as 237,680 souls, while Mr. Campbell in his and rough esti- 
Gaeetteer (Volume XIII., Part I., page 153) gives the total strength of the early 
tribes as 253,562. The Memorialists evidently include most of the early races £h 4 ua. 
in the category of wild tribes, but as stated above a very large proportion of 
those classes are wild tribes in name only and not in habits. We can make a 
rough guess as to what proportion of the aboriginal tribes .is still unsettled, as 
shown in the following table. Bqt without a special census no very reliable 
figures can be given:— 
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Papal* tion 
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Of which ■till 
•MattUd. 

1 

BhiU ... 

26 


2 

DhodiAs 

2,800 


8 

DnblAa 

8.51*5 


4 

KAtkaris 

34,11*9 

80,000 

5 

Kolis ... 

72,(1 |J 


6 

Kokanis 

4,584 


7 

PhAsepArdbis 

106 


8 

KAikaris 

«5 • 


9 

KAmoshis 

13 


10 

ThAkurs 

55,674 

30,000 

n 

VadArs 

341 


12 

VAghris ... ... ... 

16 


13 

Vaitis... 

4,596 


14 

VArlis 

70.015 

20.000 


Total 

2,53,602 

80,000 


5, As far as forest administration is concerned the only Aboriginal tribes, 
whose condition is a matter for special consideration, are the Katkarin, the 
ThAkurs and the VArlis. We may roughly calculate the wild tribe popula¬ 
tion of Thdna, including Punvel, to be about 80,000 souls. Excepting a section 
of the Katkaris called Son KAtkaris, all the members of this tribe ore unsettled. 
The Son KAtkaris, about one-half of the ThAkurs, about tliree-fourlhs of the 
VArlis and all the rest of the early tribes are in no way distinct from the ordi¬ 
nary labouring classes. 


ClmrArf-r and 
condition of the 
fthorigififil trilwfl. 


C, The following extracts from the Thdna Gazetteer will give a dear idea 
of the character and condition of the three classes of early tribes who are still 
more or less attached to the forests, and whose sympathy it is desirable to secure 
in the interests of forest conservancy. Speaking of the early tribes in general 
Mr. Campbell writes :— 


u There is muoh difference in the character and condition of these IiIImjn. The tea or 
Son Rolls and Vaitis are vigorous and prosperous ; the Agris and the hill or Malhdr Kolia, 
though drunken, are steady workers, shrewd, thrifty and fairly prosperous ; the Thdknra are 
willing workers, orderly and fairly sober, and some of them well-to-do ; the VArlis, DublAs 
and DnodiAs are idler and leas sober than the ThAkurs, fewer of them are well-to-do, and 
a larger number are extremely poor ; and the Katkaris are the poorest and least hopeful, 
drunken, given to thieving, and unwilling to work except when forced by hunger. 

“ At the beginning of British Rule (1818) the hill trities, among whom Kolia, Bhils, KAt- 
karis and RAmoshis are mentioned, were 'most degraded’. They gained a scanty living by 
tilling forest glades and by hunting. But their chief support was plunder ; they lived In 
■mall cabins in the heart of the forests, and were not only wretched themselves but kept 
the villagers in astate of alarm. With the view of improving their condition, the redac¬ 
tion of one-half-of their assessment was sanctioned in several of the wild north-east districts. 
In 1825, according to Bishop Hcber, who had his information from Mr. Elphinstone, the 
charcoal burners of SAlsetto, probably Kdtkaria, were so wild that they had no direct deal¬ 
ings with the people of the plains. They brought head-loads of charcoal to particular spots 
whence it was carried away by the villagers who left in its place a customary payment of 
rice, clothing and iron tools. About ten year-, later Major Mackintosh (188o) described 
the KAtkaris as great thieves, stealing corn from fields and farm-yards, committing robber¬ 
ies in the villages at night, and plundering lonely travellers- during the day. Their cir¬ 
cumstances were often desperate. Such was their craving for drink that if one passed a 
liquor-shop without either money or grain, he would most likely pawn the only rag on his 
body and go home naked. 

° Under British management the wild tribes were gradually forced to give up their life 
of plunder, and many of them settled to tillage and labour. Between 1885 ana 1840 in¬ 
quiries connected with the reduction of assessment showed that among the wilder tribes of 
MurbAd, though the KAtkaris r*. ert idle vagrants given to liquor and stealing, the ThAkurs 
were a qni**t peaceable race living l>y themsi.lv • \y of them w» ll-to-do. some of them 
breeding cattle and others, dv voting tin . 'upland, tillage. Still, except in some 
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villages where they had lived for generations and were well housed, the ThAkura were an ChapterT- 

U mettled tribe, ready to change their hamlets if a child sickened or a cow or two died. 1 ' 

Both tribes are described as wearing scarcely any clothes, eating the coarsest food, Wild Tbibesj. 

savages who loved indolence and dissipation, bad no idea of providing for the future, and 
spent in drink what small sums they made. There was much difference of opinion as to 
whether it was advisable to lessen their payments. Government held that the concession 
granted ten years before had failed and that the people’s wretchedness was as great as it 
oould have been under any circumstances. Mr. Williamson, the Revenue Commissioner, on 
the other hand was of opinion that both in GujarAt and KhAndesh the free grant of land 
to the hill tribes had been followed by the best results j he admitted that, Si ThAna, im« 
prove.nent had so far been slow, but urged further concessions with the object of bringing 
the hill tribes to settle as husbandmen. Mr. Williamson’s views prevailed, and in 1838, to 
tempt them to settle to steady work, the KAtkaris were given land at specially low rates, 
and those who grew the best orops were rewarded with presents of goats, cows, bullocks, 
and tools. The custom which still continues in Kariat, was also introduced of granting 
KAtkaris small patches of hill land free of rent. At this time (1688) they were describ¬ 
ed by Dr. Wilson as the most degraded natives he had ever seen. Their dwellings were 
miserable beyond belief, and though they received considerable sums for their catechu, they 
were so utterly improvident that they were often forced to feed on the most loathsome 
food. They were depraved as well as debased, and were particularly given to drunkenness. 

In 1839 Dr. Mitchell described their women and children as gaunt and half famished, and 
their dwellings as wretched in the extreme, mere huts little better than the open air. 

" The VArlis In the north-west of the district were considerably better off. They were 
Unshavon, and slightly clothed, lived in small bamboo and bramble huts, and seem to 
have boon shunned by other castes. At the sumo time they grew pulse and gram, reared 
a number of fowls, earned a little as wood cutters, and though immoderately fond of 
Smoking and drinking were in comfortable circumstances. - 1 

u In 1877 inr|uiricA showed that the Rolls and A’gris, though their love for drink kept 
them poor, wore vigorous, well employed, and fairly prosperous, and that the degraded 
state of the KAtkaris was chiefly due to their unwillingness or unfitness for steady work, 
their love of pilfering and their passion for drink. Among Varli9 and Thakurs a greater 
number had of late settled to husbandry and lubour, and on tho coast and along the main 
lines of traffic many were well-to-do and some wore prosperous. Still a considerable num¬ 
ber of tho wilder section of both these tribes were suffering from the strictness of the 
forest rules, and, though willing to work, they, had much difficulty in finding employment. 

At the Maine time it did not hooiii advisable to introduce any special measure on their behalf. 

The severest pressuro of tho forest conservancy was ovor. And the freer working of the • 

forests, which would be possible after a few years inoro of systematic conservancy would 
furnish a larger supply of suitable employment, while tho gradual opening of the country 
by roads would help them to overcome the shyness which had hitherto kept the people of 
the more secluded settlements from seeking work in the larger towns.” 

7, Ho writes further as to the special condition of the three classes above 
named as follows :— 

, t 

M KAtkaris or makers of Ad!, that is, catechu or Tenra japonica, are returned as numbering KAtkaris. 
84,029 souls and as found over the whole district. Their settlements are chiefiy in the 
centre and east, and they are rarely found along the coast north of Bombay. * * 

* • • • • According to one account KAtkaris 

aro divided into Sons or MarAthAs, and Dhors, and the MarAtnAs are sub-divided into 
tielams, GosAvis and PovArs. According to another account there are five KAtkari divisions, 

Sons, Dhors, MsriithAs, Sidhis, and Varaps, probably revorta from Muhammadanism, and 
eight common KAtkari surnames, BAgle, PovAr; Diva, Mukane, VAgh, JAraa, Bhoir and 
CnavkAn. The Son or MarAtha KAtkaris do not eat cow’s flesh, ana are allowed to draw 
water at the village well and to enter Kunbis' houses. * Their head-quarters are in the 
Bouthorn sub-divisions of Karjat and Panvel. The Dhors eat cow's flesh and like the 
MhArs are held to be impure. They are found chiefly in MurbAd, ShahApur and VAda. 

» As a rule Son KAtkaris are a settled tribe. Many of them, both men and women, 
have found permanent employment in Bhivandi as rice cleaners, and numbers, both in 
Bhivandi ana KarjAfc, have two or three months’steady work a year as field labourers. 

Some of them stifi make Ad! or catechu, the thiokend juice of the khair, Acacia catechu. 

But from the increase of forest conservancy the manufacture is nearly confined to private 
•ndm villages and to foreeta in Native States. * • * * • * * * 

A few partly support themselves by tillage. They never take land on a regular leaee or grow 
. floe. They till uplands, varkat either waste or taken from the Government holders, or on 
'’agreements to share the produce. They burn brushwood, rdfe, on the plot of ground, and 
use the hoe but never the plough. When their supply of grain is finished, they gather and 
mU firewood and wild honey, aud with their hows and arrows, kill small deer, rabbits, 
hares, and monkeys. When these fail they dig old thrashing floors for rata, eatingthe 
rate and taking their stores of grain, or they steal from fields and thrashing floors. Their 

»1417—80 
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women work hard, acting as labourers and bringing into market the bead-loads of wood 
their husbands have gathered in the forests. They are very poor, generally in rags and 
often without any wholesome food. As aoon aa they get together a few pence, they 
spend it in drink and tobaoco. 

“ ThAkurs, or chiefs, returned as numbering nearly R5,000, are settled in large numbers 
to the east and south-east in 8habApur, Mur bid and Karjat; they number about 6,000 in ths 
centre and southwest in Vada, Bbivandi, KalyAn and Panvel; and they occur in small num¬ 
bers along the coast north of Bombay. They are divided into Ka-ThAkurs and Ma-ThAkurs.* 

* *Th‘-y are truthful, honest, teachable and harmless. They are hard-working, tho women 
doing quite as much work as the men, and they are much more thrifty and moro sol>er than 
either varlisor KAtkaris. They neither borrow nor steal, almost never nppar either in 
civil or in criminal courts, and are neat and cleanly in their ways. They arc husbandmen, 
working in the fields during the hot, rainy, and early cold weather months. At other times 
they find stray jobs, gathering firewood for sale, and wild fruits and roots for their own 
eating. In the rainy sooson most of them till upland fields, vnrkas, raising crops of ndcAtu 
end rice. They do not take the land on a regular lease, but occasionally sublot it from the 
Government tenants, to whom they puy a share of the produce. They keep cattle, and 
occasionally, but rarely if the land is level, plough. Most of their tillage is by the hand and 

hoe. They live in or Hear forests, but always choose a level spot for thoir hamlet. 

• 

“ Though many live in hamlets and work as labourers, some Thrtkur villages, such as 
Khutgnon in Shulripur, are well built and the pooplo are as well clothed os in a Kunbi 
village. Some of these Thakur villages ore very orderly and clean, the people showing 
much respect to the headman who lx dongs to their own caste. Thoir condition varies more 
than that of either the Vnrlis or the KatkariB. Some are very poor, living from hand to 
mouth like the l>hor KAtkaris ; othors like many VArlis aro fairly off, and though they do 
not own land are regular tenants ; others again are decidedly well-to-do with considerable 
holdings and a good stock of cuttle. They are probably on the whole much less indebted 
than VArlis and still better off than KAtkaris. In Mr. Cnmine’s opinion, if all Th/ikurs 
had land ond had a railway and a road near them, as the Khatgnon ThAkurs had, they would 
rise to the same well-to-do and prosperous state. 

“ VArlis, probably originally VarAlis or unlanders, and in old times of sufficient import¬ 
ance to give the nurao Varlat to the sixth of the seven Konkans, Are returned as numbering 
70,015 souls. Their head-quarters aro in the north-west in Dohdnu, whore they form- were - 
than half of tho population. Lately a few have Bottled in MnkhAda, MurbAd, Kalydn and 
Karjat. Darker and slimmer than ThAkurs, they aro generally fairer and better made than 
KAtkaris, and differ little from Kunbis in appearance and features. They ure very innocent 
and burmless, but immoderately fond of liquor. They commit crimes of violence only when 
they aro drunk, and they join in thefts and gang robberies only when they are starving. 
Among themselves thoy aro extremely fond of fun and very sociable. With strangers they 
are timid at first, but with Europeans whom thoy know, they aro frank and very truthful. 
They aro certainly cleaner than tho KAtaris, and probably just aa clean as tho Thdkum. 
Their unthrifty hubits prevent them having any command of money, but as far 
as they aro able they ure extremely kind to one another. Vdrlis follow no regular craft 
or calling. Node of them are iu the army, in the police or in any branch 
of Govornraont service, except the Forest Deportment. Their love for the forests 
is bo great that, though there may be plenty of waste land ten or twelve miles from s 
forest and though they may be very anxious to got land, they cannot be induced to go so far 
from their woods. The daily lifo of those who own land and have not pledged it, ond of 
tboso who till other people’s land is much tho same as the Kunbis’ daily life. Those who have 
pledged their lund, ana whoso assessment is not paid by a money-lender, are employed 
during the rains in tillage, and during tho fine weather, in gathering and Belling grass and 
firewood to pay their assessment, themselves meanwhile living on wild roots and fruits. 

A large number hold no land and are the tenants of BrAhmons and other large land-holders. 
A third class are the servants, often the bom servants, of some rich money-lender or Kunbi, 
to whom thoy have pledged their labour, or have been pledged by their fathers for twelve 
or fifteen years in consideration of having their marriage expenses paid. The daily life 
and occupation of the rest are the same as those of the KAtkaris. They are passionately fond 
of sport and will take their guns into the forest and stay there for days together, shooting 
tdmbar , bhenkri, peacocks, and jungle and spur fowls over the forest pools aud springs. 

44 The oondition of the VArlis varies considerably in different parte of the district. In 
DabAnu, except in villages near the railway where they seem fairly off, their oondition is 
bad. The Bassein VArlis have settled as husbandmen, live in fairly comfortable houses, and 
rear oattle and goats in considerable numbers. They do not own much land, but cultivate on 
the oontract system or as half-sharers, ardAdis, or make a living by bringing bundles of dead- 
wood to market or to the various boat stations on the TAnsa and ThAna oreeks, and by cutting 
grass for export to Bombay. They are much better off than the DahAnu and MAhim 
VArlis. * * * In DahAnu, where they nominally own about one-third of the land, 
they form villages with their own headmen and caste fellows. In other parts, where they 
own little land, they generally Ure in hamlets, or have a few huts in Kunbi villages. In any 
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•*•* they are always considered pure by the Kunbis, and there is never the slightest objection 
to their entering their houeea or ffoing to the village well Varlis are occasionally found with 
considerable property in land and seventy or eighty head of cattle. But most of them are 
•aid to be losing their land, and to have grown poorer sinoe their time of prosperity during 
the American war." 

• 8. The proportion of unsettled tribes in the KoUba District is compare* 

tlvely small, except in Panvel tdluka, the figures for which are included in those 
given above for the Thdoa District. Excluding Panvel we find the total num¬ 
ber of K&tkaris and Thdkurs in KoUba, according to the census returns of 1881, 
to. bs 10,293 and 8,629 respectively. 

0. In the oourse of our inauiry we examined several Kdtkari, Thdkur, 
Vdrli and Koli witnesses brought before us by the Forest Associations of Thdna 

and itolaba., . Their statements will be found printed 
v in parts I and II of Volume II. These statements 

57 , * KoiAba Witnesses ©obtain much interesting information as to their habits 

Nos. 2, 9,11 and 21. and means of subsistence. The special grievances of 

these tribes are enumerated in the memorial to the 
Viceroy. They complain chiefly of the prohibition of dalhi cultivation, and of 
restrictions which prevent a free exploitation of the forests for all the produce 
they formerly collected for personal consumption or sale. As regards the first 
grievance it is necessary to state that the restrictions on dalhi cultivation 
were imposed long before the passing of the Forest Act. The • destructive 
effects of this mode of cultivation were fully seen at a very early period of 
British Rule. Persistent efforts have been made during the last half a century 
to confine this form of cultivation within the narrowest' possible limits. In 
Thdna dalhi cultivation may be said to have been I stopped everywhere. 
It would be a retrogade and mistaken policy to encourage its revival The 
wild tribes themselves do not seriously claim this privilege. Rdma P&ndu 
Thdkur, Witness No. 7 of Karjat, formulated his demand in these terms : 11 we 
do not ask for leave to dalhi, but for more land to cultivate than we do now. 
Qovornmont, we know, would not let tjs dalhi” In KoUba, where the forests are 
thin ar)d of small growth, what is there called dalhi cultivation is permitted on a 
very limited scale. But the term dalhi as used in the Koldba district, denotes 
simply the ordinary hill side cultivation by transplanting seedlings reared in 
teea-beds prepared by burning rdb, whereas true dalhi or kumri cultivation is 
carried on by cutting down and burning the jungle on a hill slope and sowing 
grain in the ashes. The conditions on which, and the extent to which this 
so-called dalhi cultivation is permitted in the KoUba forests will be seen on 
reference to Appendices C. and D., pages 136 and 137 of Volume III. 

10. A free use of the forests as claimed by the Memorialists on behalf 
of the wild tribes Is, like true dalhi cultivation, utterly incompatible with the 
aims of forest conservancy. But there is no reason why sufficient provision for 
the livelihood of the wild tribes and other depressed classes should not be made 
under proper regulation and control. 

Tb ' concessions now allowed to the wild tribes in Thdna are given in para- 
'.graphs 43 to 48 of the Collector's Circular of 80th October 1885 printed in the 
.Volume of Miscellaneous papors. Briefly the privileges are as follows 

(A). AU the undermentioned privileges aooorded to the inhabitants 

of forest villages: 

(a) Reserved foruti, 

(1) , They may take free of charge for their own use from the 
unclosed portions, and with the permission of the Divisional Forest 
Officer from the dosed portions also, grass, reeds and leaves except 
those of frmbAurm and d/rfo. 

# * 

(2) . They may also out for rdb certain specified shrubs—13 in 
number—and generally aU brushwood of no value for any other pur¬ 
pose, but may lop no tree* of any description for rdl. 
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(3) . They may, however, remove twigs of lees than three inches 
in circumference from the foreet fellings. 

(b) Protected Forest*. 

(4) . They may enjoy the privileges mentioned above in clauses 
(1) and (2) and in addition mav lop the side branches of all but the 
24 excepted kinds of trees from the unclosed portions; but no large 
branches for firewood may be cut under cover of the above privileges, 

(5) . They may remove for fuel ftny dead-wood they find in the 
Protected and open portions of the Reserved forests, ami, with the 
previous permission of the Divisional Forest Officer, in the closed por¬ 
tions of the Reserved forests, for bond fide home consumption, without 
payment of any feis, provided that no khair is to be removed as dead- 
wood for fuel, and that no logs of teak, black wood or tivae are to be 
split up and removed as firewood. 

(6) . ffirda and beheda nuts, the myrobalatis of commerce, *hike~ 
kai or soap-pods. Mowra flowers and dpta and tembhurni leaves are 
strictly reserved to Government in all forests. But all other wild 
fruits and minor produce may be collected free, presumably for sale 
as well as home use, both in Reserved and Protected forests. 

(7) . They may also collect free for their own use pain* loaves 
in the protected and open Roserved forests. 

(8) . They may take free of charge for their own use leaves from 
teak trees growing in Protected forests and in occupied numbers and 
from the trees in felled compartments of forests. 

(9) .. They may take thorns and kdrvi from Protected forests free 
and without passes. Kdrvi may also be removed free and without 
passes from the unclosed portions of Roserved forests. ' Thoms IM J“ 
to removed from unclosed portions of the Reserved forests on passes 
which will be granted freely without fee and without dolay to ap- 

E licants in such cases and to such extent as may seem advisable to the 
)ivi6ional Forest Officer. 

(10). They may take earth and stones free of charge fur purely 
agricultural purposes from Protected forests and with the previous 
permission of the round guard in charge from the unclosed portions 
of Reserved forests. 

(B). Special privileges (except in Sdlsette) : 

(11). They may cut grass and collect and remove dead-wood for 
idle, free of charge in tho Protected and unclosed portions of the 
Reserved forests and in the closed portions also with the previous 
permission of Divisional Forest Officer. 

(12). They may also collect free of charge and for sale, pala* 
leaves in the Protected and open Reserved forests. 

(13). They may also take from the forests free of charge wood 
of the common descriptions for the construction of or repairs to their 
huts. 

Government have also expressed their desire that the services of the wild 
tribes should be utilised as much as possible by the Forest Department in the 
collection of the reserved minor forest products such as hirda, mowra t &o. 

The wild tribes of KoUba enjoy similar privileges. 

, 11. We have referred in Section II of the preceding chapter to some of 
the abuses to which the privileges now enjoyed by the wild tribes are liable. 
Our circular questions 20, 21 and 22, the answers, to which have been sum¬ 
marised at pages 62 to 65 of Volume III, were intended to elicit information on 
this point. It appears that of the privileges enumerated above in paragraph 10 
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the only one that h as been abased so as to call for immediate remedy is the one Chapter V. 
by which the wild tribes are allowed to remove dead-wood from the forests by Wild Tbibsa. 
head-loads for sale as firewood. The Very 'limited supply of naturally formed 
dead-wood Is under cover of this privilege increased ad libitum by girdling trees 
and firing forests. The dead-wood so manufactured is*removed to the nearest 
Railway station or bunder, whence it is exported to Bombay or Poona by timber 
merchants. It is no doubt true, as Mr. Crawley-Boevey remarks, that the forest 
tribes themselves are often mere ignorant tools in the hands of unscrupulous 
capitalists, who are really far more responsible than the forest tribes themselves 
for the destruction of tne forests. However this may be, the mischief arising 
from the abuse of the privilege is of a very serious lund. Mr. Wilkins writes 
forcibly on this subject 

u If the privilege is not withdrawn there is no Baying what proportion the mischief 
may attain. Dealers, as it is, are establishing themselves every where in order to buy the 
firewood the wild tribes remove from the forests for tal$ : there is nothing to prevent them 
settling on the out-skirte of every forest and bringing with them thoir hordes of wild tribes, 
whom they employ as workmen ior the purpose or ransacking the forests.” 

The privilege is clearly intended to provide means of subsistence to the wild 
tribes by allowing them to serve as carriers of fuel for local consumers, but it is 
liable to be abused in the absence of any restriction as to the size and descrip¬ 
tion of wood which may be removed. It is therefore not to be wondered at if 
wood merchants have availed themselves of this agency to get the split wood 
locally known as chiplit for purposes of export without paying any seigniorage to 
Government. We have taken due note of this defect in the present system in 
the recommendations wo have made in Section II. of the preceding chapter. 

12. Government in their Resolution appointing the Commission have 
•uggosted for our consideration the following points in connection with the wild 
tribes 


(1) . Are the wild tribes sufficiently paid for forest produce collected Onestiona for . .. 

by thorn ? - conBiBeiation. 

(2) . Are they as much employed as they might be by the Forest 
Department ? 


(3). In short is every effort made to enlist their sympathies and 
identify their interests with those of the Forest Department? 


A somewhat expanded version of these questions was circulated by us 
among a number of experienced officials, whoso answers will be found sum¬ 
marised at pages 46 to 05 of Volume III of this report. These replies, which 
contain much valuable information and many useful suggestions, have been fully 
considered by us. 


13. Am regards the first point, viz., whether the wild tribes aro sufficiently Are the wild 
paid for forest produce collected by them, the answers of the Thuna Forest and tribes sufficiently 
''tievenuo officials recorded at page 55 of tho Summary (Volume III I show that * or thoir 
there is no distinction observed as regards tho mode of payment Detween the 18 nr 
wild tribes and other ordinary labourers. Mr, Wilkins says that theyare paid 
in cash for daily work at the ordinary ratos paid for unskilled labour in the 
district, and at fixed rates for forest produce, according to tho quantity and 
description of produoe collected. Appendix E uf tho same volume gives the 
rates which have been fixed for tho collection of the different kinds of produce. 

It is probable that the members of the wild tribos who live from hand to mouth 
are not always able to hold out for fair terms when they have to work for con¬ 
tractors. Mr. Thatte, tho District Deputy Collector of Thdna, says “the Forest 
Department rates of wages are liberal enough, but it has work for the wild tribes 
for a short time in a year and that too on a limited scale. The contractors 
employ wild triboa to collect forest produce, but they pay them very low rates of 
wageB. In the rainy soason cultivators employ the wild tribes at the trans¬ 
plantation and harvest times, and the wages they get are very liberal" The ooncU- 

general conclusion we draw from all the evidence on the subject is that the wild aion of the Com- 
tribes are liberally paid for the collection of forest produce or felling operations mieeion on the 
by the Forest Department when the work is carried out departmentally, but < l aMtloa * 

• 1417—31 
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that they fare worse when the work is handed over to contractor#. It it 
certainly desirable in their interests that the collection of all forest product 
should, as far as possible, be made departmental^ and not through contractor*. 

14. Opinions vary as to whether the wild tribes are employed by the 
Forest Department as much as they might be. Mr. Wilkins, the Divisional 
Forest Officer of Th4na, apparently thinks that all that it is possible to do in thit 
direction has been attempted. He says 


" Wild tribe* are employed a* much a* possible on forest operation*, in fact they form 
the principal and in some cases the only source from which oar labour ia obtained. Every 
encouragement is given to them also to take employment as forest guards, and Srge numbers 
are now offering themselves for Bervice in that capacity. There are 20 men o( this clou at 
present serving under me. Owing to reduction* nearly 40 of these men had to be diaebarged, 
I hope however to re-employ them as soon as vacancies occur." 

These guards were presumably temporary hands. Mr. Mridan, the Sub- 
Assistant Conservator ofThdna, says that "their labour cannot at present be 
fully utilised owing to the departmental works being very few ; but it is believed 
that when forests will be worked scientifically on an extensive scale, there will bo 
enough of employment for them.” Mr. Thatte, whose opinion is quoted above, 
and Mr. Bhdu ltdnichandra, the mdmlalddr of Karjat, think that the labour of 
the wild tribes is not utilised as it ought to he. One of the Koliiha witnesses 
(No. 2, Tulya bin Dbondya Katkari, pages 189, Volume II.,) complained to us 
" that his people do not find employment on Government fellings, as Mhars, 
Agris, &c., Hock to the work and give them no chance.** 


15. On roforring to the Forest Administration Report for 1884-85 we 
find that l\s. 22,500 were expended in that year on cutting of timber and 
Its. 3,000 on firewoodcutting. It maybe fairly assumed that a considerable 
proportion of this has gone into tho hands of the wild tribes. All the witnesses 
cited by tho Thana and Koldba Associations fully admit that the work of collection 
of such of the articles of minor forest produce as have been farmed in later year# 
still virtually remains in the hands of tho wild tribes, although they are puid atT 
somewhat lower rates for the collection of such produce by tho contractors than 
they formerly gut by selling it by retail in tho market Tho question whether 
tho increased demand which tho funning of any forest prochieo implies, and the 
consequent employment of the wild tribes on a large senlo, does not fully make 
up f. >r any difference in the rates, bus been already considered by us under the 
head of * Minor Forest Produce.’ 

Opinion of tho On tho whole* wo lire of opinion that tho Forest Department has hitherto 
. uniluihaioti. utilised tho labour of tho wild tribes as far as their limitod operations liavo permit¬ 

ted, and that there is every reason to hope that much additional work will ho found 
for the wild tribes when the completion of working plan# will enable the Forest 
. .. Department to carry out felling operations up to tho maximum legitimate yield 
pfanuhl W faavo tho All tho labour in connection with tho annual fellings should, in 

monopoly of tho future, bo entrusted to tho wild tribes as fur as possible. It will bo all the 
labour unbilled by more hocussary that they should have the monopoly of thin work os the 
tnmud fellings, privilege of removing head-loads of firowood for sale will, under the plan pro¬ 
posed by us, bo strictly limited to small branches of foiled wood in certain defined 
areas. They will, therefore, no longei;, bo able to earn anything by selling the 
botter clnss of firewood to traders and other well-to-do person# under cover of 
the privilege of removing dead-wood from tha forests. 

I* every effort ^ 10. It is more difficult to givo a satisfactory answer to the third question, 

msde to •nli»t whether evory effort is made to enlist their sympathies and identify their 
and WonS$\h*ir forests with those of the Forest Department. The Forest officer# naturally 
interests 7 with consider that they have done their best in this direction. On the other hand 
those of the Forest several Rovonue officers of experience express a very contrary opinion. We 
Department? quote in the first place extracts from tho replies of Messrs. Shewan and Horsley. 

Opinion* of These officers have not, we believe, served in the North Konkan district#. But 
« 0 ic- wi es*of. fc| )e | r experience of forest settlement work in other part# of the Presidency 
entitle# them to speak with authority on the general principles involved. Mr. 
Shewan says 

" My experience ia that no efforts are made to enlist the sympathies of the wild tribe* 
and ident ify their interest'* with those v.f tho Forest Department. Tho latter is apt to look 
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tipon their very existence as the bane of the forest* they inhabit. My idea on the contrary 
i*, that on the Forest Department should be oast the harden of providing these wild tribe*, 
with mean* of subsistence. Bach provision should be regarded as a first charge on the 
forests." 


_ 17. Mr. Horsley writes oil this subject 

u The present troubles are, I presume, due to unsympathetic administration and too 
frequent turn* of the screw. It certainly ought to be possible to administer the forest* 
Successfully without alienating the sympathies of the inhabitants, and that can, I believe, be 
done by working the forests fully through the agency of the inhabitants." 

18. Mr. Crawley-Boevey, who served for a short time in Thdna, says 

u I must observe, however, that only a very insignificant proportion of the forest tribes 
Oan under any circumstances possibly be utilised by the Forest Department; and that their 
interests as a class are diametrically opposed to the present scheme of forest conservancy. 
As far a* toy information and experience goes, no effort is at present made to enlist their 
sympathies or to identify their interest* with those of the Forest Department. 1 ' 

* a a a a a 

M I a® clearly of opinion that the industrial wants of the forest tribes demand the more 
oareful consideration, for it is perfectly clear, that if all the principal articles of minor forest 

S reduce are reserved, and if at the same time all means of nonest industry hitherto open to 
aese classes are closed to them, they must necessarily either emigrate or starve." 


19. , Mr. Loch, who has served for many years in the ThAna district and 
has a very intimate knowledge of all the forest questions, which have arisen 
there, takes a more hopeful view. He says:— 

” A considerable number of men belonging to the wild tribes are at present employed 
by tbe Department, and when the forests are more fully worked, a still larger number will 
get employment." 

* * * * * * 

"Numbers of the wild tribes might, where fit, be employed as guards and rewards of 
timber might be given for special service in putting out fires, &0, I think all that is wanted 
is the steady application of the principles at present in force. Muoh must always depend 
on the personal infiuenoe of the Forest officers and their principal subordinates." 

20. Mr. Wilkins on the other hand (aide Volume III., pages 49 and 50,) 
does not consider it necessary or at all desirable to grant to Thdkurs, VArlis, 
KAtkaris and other so-called wild tribes any special privileges in the forests 
beyond those granted to resident forest villagers for their own use. He thinks 
the withdrawal of the privilege of retail sole of forest produce will not cause 
hardship, as ample legitimate work can be found on the different forest operations 
Sn the district. 

21. Turning to the past forest history of the Konkon we find similar 
differences of opinion as to the treatment of the wild tribes. The Committee of 
1863 appear to have taken a sanguine view as to the source of labour other than 
the collection and Bale of forest produce open to those classes. They write :— 


11 Before taking leave of the question of firewood, the Committee would refer to a needy 
class of the population (the KAtkaris) who have hitherto earned their livelihood for part 
of each year by cutting firewood in the jungles and carrying it to the large town* for sale. 
It has been the custom of the Forest Department hitherto to allow this practice, charging 
a small fee on each head-load. It i* with reluctance that the Committee would deprive 
these people of this source of livelihood j but they believe that that it would be impossible to 
carry out a system of proper conservation if the preotice of giving these people .free access 
to the Government forests is continued. The deprivation will not be felt so muoh now a* 
it would have been formerly, for the souroe* of labour have of late year* greatly multiplied* 
and less difficulty will be experienced in their obtaining other employment,’' 

“ It will be to the interest* of the Forest Department to employ these people in cutting 
for Government, and the Committee learn with much satisfaction that many of them have 
already been hired for that work by the contractors employed in cutting fuel." 

22. On the other hand Captain J. H. Lloyd writing three years later 
f(vi<fe Volume II., page 876,) pointed out that it was vain to hope that the 
KAtkaris would find ample employment under the departmental system of cutting 
and advocated a more liberal policy. He writes :— 

rt There are certain forest tribe* a* Th4kura, Virlis, and above all KAtkaris, who gain 
» uu, ■ • * lining by selling forest produoe, taking servioe under the 

Tons* trlMa better class of oultivatorB during sowing and harvest time and 

by cultivating amall patohe* of varkai crops on their own account. The condition of these 
people is a aubjeot deserving of separate consideration. I refer to them here, because the 
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success o! the new rales (if these era to be acted op to) is to e greet extent in their hands, 
whilst their probable action in the matter has received scant attention. • It is hoped that 
these people will find employment under the contractors cutting for the department, # but 
the employment which the department can furnish is limited to the forest which can he 
worked with profit, whilst the aggregate number of those tribes scattered over the forests 
is considerable. Moreover their employment appears after all to be at the option of contract* 
ort. Should these forest tribes taka np the idea that thev are harshly treated by the 
operations of the new rales, they are not unlikely to retaliate by burning and destroying the 
forests, and I do not think they oonld easily be prevented. They have spent their lives in 
these forests, are intimately acquainted with them, and the whole of the Forest Department 
backed by the Collectors will not be able to keep them oat of the reserved tracts if they hare 
a mind to go in. Were these people a more civilised and more influential class of society 
they would speedily remonstrate against measures likely to interfere with their modes of 
life, or get friends to do so for them, but they are very noedy and ignorant and Unable to 
oomprehend the drift of measures until practically brought home to them when their 
remonstrance is likely to assume a shape which will benefit neither party. A tiedeiy consi¬ 
deration of the claims of these people will do more for the success of the new rules than 
any number of repressive measures/* 

Opinion of the 23. The Forest Committee of 1875 expressed ft similar opinion when they 
ff°187S wrote (vide Volume II., page 869) 

“ The great difficulty is in dealing with the wild tribes who inhabit the forests. It is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to tolerate them, but the misohief they commit may be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum by restricting their kumri cultivation to the worthless trees; and their services may bo 
utilized by employing them as foresters, their lands being given to them rent-free in con¬ 
sideration of their abstaining from injuring the reserved trees and protecting the jungle 
from depredations and mischiefs of all kinds. They should be taught to look upon the 
Forost Department, not bb their natural enemies os at present, bet as their protectors and as 
a moans of obtaining'a livelihood as wood-cutters and foresters. We feel sure that sufficient 
pains have not been takon to conciliate and employ the wild tribes. ” 

General eon- 24. Tho general conclusion wo draw from the evidence and from the 
elusion drawn by opinions above alluded to is that the Forest officers are, as a rule, too apt to 
on the Question cwwuler that their whole duty towards the wild tribes is fully accomplished 
raised above. when they have utilised their services according to their own convenience in all 
the forest operations of tho year, and have paid them for their labour at fair rates*- 
They fail to recognise the fact, which an impartial consideration of the evidence 
clearly establishes, that tho occasional employment which they can provide for 
those classes can only partly compensate them for tho loss of the wages they 
havo hitherto earned as carriers and distributers of firewood and other produce 
amongst tho local population. Mr. Wilkins, for instance, considers it unnecessary 
to allow them the privilege of removing any forest produce for tale in the belief 
that ample departmental employment can bo given them as a set-off against the 
proposed withdrawal of their present privileges. But we are decidedly of opinion 
that even if tho wild tribes nave the monopoly of all the labour which will be 
entailed by tho working of the forosts, they will bo unable to support themselves 
without having recourse to illicit practices, unless they are allowed in addition 
the privilege of collection and sale of forest produce which they have heretofore 
exercised. These privileges must, in the interests of forest conservancy, be placed 
under strict control as recommended in the preceding chapter 5 but their total 
withdrawal would, in our opinion, in the present condition of these classes, causa 
serious and unnecessary hardship. They can hare no interest in tho preservation 
of the forests, if the regulations make it impossible for them to earn a sufficient 
livelihood therefrom. So long as they are practically dependent on the forests 
for their living they should, we think, as Mr. Shewan observes, be considered a 
first charge on the forests. 

25. At the same time we are strongly of opinion that it is undesirable as 
■ a matter of principle to permanently maintain or accentuate the present distinct 
tion between these wild tribes and other more settled but equally poqr labouring. 

Question who* classes, by special tribal indulgences. We have duly considered the question 
ther the privileges whether the privileges which it may be found necessary to grant to the wild 
53d tribssshoSd ^ r *^ >ea 8 ^ 10U ^ *>e strictly limited to individuals of the Th6kur,Y&rli and EAtkarj 
be extended to raoe8 » whether they should be extended to any other classes of the population, 
other depressed Many of the officers .who have replied to our circular question on tins subject 
glasses. (vide Volume lit, pages 53-54,) would construe the term • wild tribes * liberally 

so as to include all depressed classes living in or near the forest.' Thus Mr, 
Crawley-Boevey writes* 


Chapter V 
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" t strongly recommend the extension of all privileges granted to the so-called lores! 
tribes to all the depressed non*agricultural classes which are dependent upon labour. The 
Mhdrs arid other depressed classes are quite as much entitled to consideration as the forest 
or wild tribes Their chief means of subsistence has heretofore been obtained by cutting 
and carrying wood and forest produce, and there is no valid ground that 1 can perceive for 
drawing an essential distinction between them and the forest tribes so called” 

Mr, Horsley also writes t— 

" Under the term forest tribes I would include all forest dwellers. There are forest 
tracts without any wild tribes properly so called, but with scattered villages of which the 
inhabitants would fully appreciate the value of the monopoly of forest work and collection 
of forest produce within their village limits. It would give them a sense of property in the 
forest and enlist them at onoe on the side of the Forest Deportment.” 

26. We fully concur ia the opinion that no distinction should be made in 
the matter of forest privileges between the different labouring classes whom 
necessity compels to earn a living by collecting and distributing forest produce. 
We have provided for this in the arrangements we have recommended for the local 
supply of timber, firewood and minor forest produce in Sections II, and IV, of the 
preceding chapter. Under these proposals the wild tribes will have, in common 
with all other depressed labouring classes, the privilege of removing free of charge 
for home use, Bale or barter, all the small branch wood available from the annual 
fellings. They will also enjoy, in common with all the poorer inhabitants of the 
forest villages, the privilege of removing, either for sale or domestic consumption, 
all unreserved minor forest produce. It will be unnecessary, therefore, if these 
arrangements are carried out, to extend the term 1 wild tribes* to any other speci¬ 
fied classes of the population, such as Mhdrs, Manga, Dublds, Ac. Our object, 
in short, is to deal liberally and impartially, in the matter of all forest privileges 
and regulations, with the pauper forest population of tho North Konkau as a whole, 
and to ignore* as far os present circumstances will allow, the existence of the wild 
tribes as a separate and peculiar section of the people. In course of time the 
only inhabitants who can now justly be called wild men will gradually merge 
in the general labouring clussos. Any measures tending to retard this desir&tue 
consummation are, therefore, in our opinion to be deprecated. At the same time 
it will be necossary, for many years to come, to take account of the fact that 
there is a large unsettled population depending almost entirely on the forests, in 
one way or another, for their moans of subsistence. If tho exigencies of forest 
Conservancy deprive these classes of tho means of earning their living in one way, 
tho obligation to substitute other legitimate ways must bo fairly met. We 
believe this can be done by granting tho wild tribes, in common with other 
inhabitants of forest villages, such privileges as arc not inconsistent with reason¬ 
able conservancy, and by giving the wild tribes, as tho term is now understood, 
In addition, the monopoly, as far as possible, of all labour entailed by depart¬ 
mental forost operations. 

27. With regard to tho question of cultivation within forest limits, there 
seems little difference of opinion as regards the disastrous effects of Jcumri or 
dalhi cultivation. Wo do not, therefore, recommend that tho forost tribes Bhould 
be allowed to revert to this method of cultivation in any foreBt lands. At the 
aame time we boo .ho reason why'suitable plots within forests Bhould not be 
Assigned f«»r ordinary dry-cron (ndvhtii) cultivation to the wild tribes and other 
dWPilors in the forests at the discretion of the Forest Department. In such 
poses the cultivators will of course bo the tenants at will of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, and will be allowod to cultivate only on such terms as the Forest Depart¬ 
ment may consider expedient both in the interest of the people and the forests. 
They may, for instance, with great advantage in many cases be given lands for 
cultivation free of rent on condition of their guarding the forests, conforming to 
jail regulations, and planting trees ip suitable areas, where this can be Arranged. 

28. Mr* Shewan writes on this point (vide Volume III., page 46) j— 

“ As regards the question of cultivation other than kumri in forest tracts, I am of 
opinion that wherever there ia a sufficiently mature forest growth the people should be 
invited to apply freely for plots of ground capable of affording permanent cultivation, 
•specially plots convertible into rice and garden land. The policy of absolute prohibition 
of cultivation within forest limits ia senselessly selfish. Cultivation could largely be per¬ 
mitted anywhere about forest hill sides, not to mention flat tracts, without the slightest 
damage to the forest, and to the yery decided advantage of the revenue” 

| 1417-3? 
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&*ptw f. 29. Mr. Loch, though considering it preferable as a rule to exclude all 

Wti .0 Tains, lauds allotted for cultivation from forests, considers that:— 

“ There may be some villages which should be treated differently in which tbe whole 
land may be entered as forest and the Inhabitants may bt given land to cultivate by the 
Forest offloer." 

80. Mr. Gibson, again, although he would not allow undefined cultivation 
in forest lands, would, where possible, mark off areas from forest for their cultiva¬ 
tion. 


Conclusion. 


The only special 
privilege which 
need he allowed 
to tbe wild tribes 
M distinct from 
other residents of 
forest villages, is 
the one they now 
anioy of taking 
inferior wooa 
from the forests 
free of charge for 
the construction 
pi their hnts. 


Mr. Kbden also writes i— 

w I believe that the demarcation of traots is neoeesary in Thdna on a snffloiont scale to 
allow these people to pursue their wild processes of cultivation. Bat 1 believe as the earne 
time that a good deaf might be done for the mutual good, of a limited number of them and 
of the forests by organised cultivation in traots needing reboisement, cultivation being com¬ 
bined with the simutaneous planting of trees." 

81. Other opinions both for and against the permission of cultivation In 
any form within forest limits will be found In the answers to circular question 14 
summarised at pages 4d to 63 of Volume III. We do not think any hard and 
fast rule on tne subject can be laid down, but we believe that iu most cases it 
will be more to the interest of the Forest Department to allow the unsettled 
inhabitants of the forest tracts to cultivate suitable plots in the forests under 
proper supervision than to adopt the 1 bag and baggage* policy which has found 
favour in more recent years. We believe that with liberal and sympathetic 
treatment tbe interests of these classes can be much more closely identified with 
those of the Forest Department than they have hitherto been. 

33. It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs that we do not propose 
to grant any special privileges to the wild tribes, which will not be shared by 
all the poorer inhabitants of forest villages. These privileges which will be 
suii .med up in the concluding chapter of our report are, we consider, necessary 
to enable the classes who are dependent on the forests to earn a sufficient living, 
and to prevent thoir becoming a source of anxiety in the ftiture. The arrange^ 
ments which we have recommended in the preceding chapter will enable Die 
wild tribes, as well as any other poor inhabitants of forest villages, who are 
driven by choice or necessity to earn their living in this way, to take free of 
oharge from the forests head-loads of firewood and unreserved and unfanned 
minor forest produce, Including ledrvi, for sale or barter. Under existing orders 
the wild tribes have, except in Sdlsotte, the special privilege of cutting and 
removing grass for sale from the forests free of charge. The privilege, we 
believe, is a very nominal one, as there is practically no demand for head-loads of 
forest grass outside the limits of the villages in which they reside. It seems 
unnecessary, therefore, to continue this special privilege to the wild tribes. The* 
only privilege which the wild tribes, as distinct from the other forest villagers 
need be allowed, is the one they now enjoy of taking free from the forests 
wood of inferior kinds for the construction and repair of their huts. Any regula¬ 
tions to prevent their doing this would be difficult to enforce, and so long as this 
privilege is limited to the material they actually require for this purpose, no 
appreciable injury to the forests need be apprehended. It Is only in respect of 
this privilege, and of the tnonopoly of all labour in connection with departmental 
forest operations, that we consider it necessary that any practical distinction 
should be drawn between the wild tribes and other poor inhabitants of forest 
villages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TREES tN OCCUPIED LANDS. 1 


Our inquiries have convinced us that a satisfactory and permanent settle* Chapter ft 
ment of ail doubts which now exist as to the respective rights of the State and f MUin occomd 
the rayat in the tree-growth of oocupied lands, and as to the policy of Govern* Usds. 
tnent in this respect, is a pressing necessity. Whatever aotion Government has 
taken in this matter itt the past or may take in the fhture has a very direct 
bearing on forest administration. The more ample the supply of wood from 
private holdings, the less will be the local demand on the forests, and the less 
the need for supplying that demand lo the local population on specially favourable 
terms. . The Thina District is the principal source of the firewood supply of 
Bombay j the local demand for fUel is also unusually great, and the conditions 
of cultivation necessitate an abhorm&lly large consumption of ligneous vegetation 
for ash manure. The preservation of the tree-growth in oocupied shinddd lands as 
Well as in State forests, is therefore of vital importance both in the interests of agri¬ 
culture and the general public. The problem is how to ensure that an oooupant* 
while having the free enjoyment of the tree produce of his private lands for all 
reasonable aomestlo and agricultural wants, shall not destroy this source of sup¬ 
ply for temporary profit, and replace it by supplies drawn from the forests under 
cover of privileges, for which the only justification U the supposed insufficiency 
of his own land to satisfy his own bond fide wants as a cultivator. 


2. The question of rights to trees in oocupied lands in Thdna is oompli- Difficulties in 
oated in no ordinary degree. The extent of the general prohibition against the vay of settle- 
cutting teak imposed before the Survey is doubtftu. Different conditions as m ‘ mk * 
regards trees in private holdings were imposed at the Survey Settlement of 

different tdlukda, and the conditions themselves were not always so clear as to 
prevent doubts arising os to their intentions. Much confusion has been caused 
by the uncertainty as to what rules were applied in different tdlukds as a port 
of the Settlement. At one time it was the declared intention to get rid onoe 
and for all of all Government rights in the reserved trees. In fulfilment of 
this intention some trees were sola to occupants in some tdlukdg ; some were out 
down on the refusal of occupants to purchase them ; others, including trees of 
too small growth, whon first counted, to be included in the valuation, have 
remained unsold, or nave been sold to persons other than the ocoupants. Intricate, 
questions also arise as to rights to after-shoots in certain cases. 

* 

3. There Is no doubt from the ovldenoe before us that the great uncer¬ 
tainty which prevails in the minds of the people and even of responsible 
Government officials as to the policy and action of Government in this matter, 
and the soope and Intention of the numerous and often conflicting orders passed 
on the subject, has given rise to a very general feeling of insecurity In the 
tenure of nil tree property in the Konkan districts—a feeling which is muoh to . 
be regretted, and whioh every effort should be made to remove. 



4. To obtain a dear view of.the whole subject and ascertain the present 
position of Government and the rayats as regards all the matters in dispute, it 
is necessary first of all to show how the user of trees in oocupied lands has been . 
gulated from the earliest times of whioh we have any record, up to the present 
tie; and to describe the effects of the Survey Settlements of the different Idlukdt 
id the various orders passed from time to time by Govemr 
in private holdings. We shall first endeavour, therefore, 


* The history of the orders relating to trees in oooapied lead* enumerated in ihii (diopter 
of the report hoe been compiled from the following sonroeet— 

1. Thins 0 aeotteor j 

8. Mr. Kairne's Memorandum on the rights to tree* In oooapied land* in the Konkan J 

5. Pr in ted book of the Pendso ease | 

4. Prioie of correspondence drawn np bv Mr. Mnlock when Colieotor of Thin*, in 1882. 

6 . Mr. A thins' report on the Kalyin teak (rand* ; • 

6. The statements of the mdmlatd&rt in the Thine District mads before the Commission- 





ft- a history as possible of all action taken by or on behalf of Government, by which 
Tun iv Oooorito the rights of occupants to trees in their holdings have been assured, restricted, 
liisot. or in any way affected, and shall then submit our recommendations as to the 
action which we think should now be taken to assert the true policy of Govern* 
ment, remove existing doubts, and ensure a satisfactory settlement of the question. 

0 t*t« of things 0 . Unfortunately there appears to be but little direot evidence of the 
fl&d«r format Go* extent to which the former Governments exercised seigniorial or other rights 

turnout#. over ^e trees in occupied lands. In the Tipnie case seven documents from the 
Poona daftar were put in to prove that teak trees were held as royalties under 
the late Government Six or these, however, apparently did not apply to private 
holdings. The seventh—which the deoiditig Judge said nothing about—stated* 
• fid* Mr. Nairn®’* me. “ 1 In the above taraf the felling of teak has been 
tnomndam, Volume IV, recently prohibitedand this prevented the cultivation 
pagea 188 *o 141. of varkac whioh had been lately taxed, but in order 

to allow of the cultivation it waa ordered that 1 the teak jungle shall be preserv¬ 
ed where it is thick, where it is thin let the rayats clear it/” This dearly re¬ 
fers to the varkae or dalhi cultivation, and it is well known that under the 
Native Governments and for a long time undor the British rule also, there waa 
no private property in varkae land, although the communal right of the villagers 
to use such lands for taking rdb and grass and for occasional cultivation waa 
admitted. Regulation I. of 1808 shows that some revenue was obtained by the 
former Governments in the shape of fees (wan mafcta) on wood removed for sale 
from the hills, but the provision ouoted in the Pr&oist to the effect that no duty 
. „ , _ , should be collected from the proprietors of terrotore 

t i * o nme page . t reo8 felling their own and carrying the same for sale 
to Bombay would lead to the prosumption that there were no royalty trees in 
lands held under any permanent tenure, such lands consisting in those days of 
rice or garden lands only. Indeed the subject was probably considered of little 
importance, the produce of inland forest being of little value without means of 
export. 

From* tho in- 6 . It does not appear that any attention was paid to the preservation of 
trodaction of the timber in tho early days of the British rule, and from the acquisition of the 
the Mm# * 01 * the different ofthe Konkan up to 1839 there was no prohibition on the cutting 
Surrey. of teak. 

7* In 1831 the Collector of Thdna in reportingt to Government on the 
t Exhibit 212, PondBocoBc, Bubjoct of the Government teak forest in his tilia 
fid* Volume iv, pogo 202 . stated that " throughout Salsette and also in most 
parts of the Southern Konkan all teak trees, wherever growing, were considered 
the property of the State. The prohibition against cutting them in the Southern 
Konkan was removed (with the exception of the reserves of Mdlvan, Suvarn- 
durg and Tudil) and Government gave up to the rayats all claims it might have 
on these trees. In Salsette, however, the prohibition has been retained and 
Government still possesses a right to all teak trees, exoept in villages whioh 
have been made over to proprietors.” It is noticeable that this report purports 
to deal with the teak forest of the *\Ua, and yet makes no mention of teak growth 
in any part of the Northern Konkan* exoept Salsette. It is possible, however, 
that the term Salsette as used by the Collector included pll the Northern pM 
distinguished from the Southern Konkan. 

( 

First prohibit B. It was about tb® 7W 1837 that Government began to see the neoes* 
orj order regard, pity of introducing a system of forest conservation in the Thdna District The 
tefk—iST? 0 * corres P on< l e * loe which to°k place at the time between the Collector of Thdna. the 

Revenue Commissioner and the Government, and which eventually led to the issue' 
of the prohibitory orders of 1841, is summarised in paragraph 4 of the Pr&cis, 

* The orders alluded to are translated and printed as Exhibit Nos. 814 and 814A 

^ 246 and 247) of the Fendse Pass. The fint part or the circular runs 
-»'. 

" The rayats of the said idluka have been cutting down teak trees, in* 
eluding even promising ones, from the Government forests to such an extent 
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as altogether to destroy them. . To prevent this an order containing the 

following clauses has been issued to you :— 

1. No one should on any account be allowed to cut without an 
order from Government any teak post, rafter, Ac. The pdiil t faujddr^ 
kdrbkdri and balutddrs such as Mhdrs, Ac., should be enjoined to enforce 
this order. Should any person, however, out any teak tree Owing to 
Want of proper management, the vatan of the person in whose village 
such cutting may have taken place will be attached and a stringent 
order issued. The usual annual cutting of the injdili trees other than 
teak trees should not be prohibited.” 

9. This order restricts the cutting of teak without permission, from the 
Government forests. It is clear from the orders of Government passed* from 

• These have beeivenmraa- • ^' me ^at they sanctioned the restrictions 

rieed at pages 20 to 27 of placed by the Collector on the indiscriminate cutting 
Mr. JerroWa memorandum of teak, and that shinddd or tab lands were included 
In the Pendae case, j n the term 1 Government forest' Used in the circular. 

10. We now come to the first specific concession made by Government 
with regard to trees os noticed in paragraph 26 of Mr. Nairne’s memorandum. 

In 1847 the rule afterwards known as Survey rule 10, and in exactly the sam6 
words, was, after a correspondence with several authorities, sanctioned by 
Government for the Thdna Colleotorate (February 12th/ 1847), but with this 
explanation that “in recognising the rayat’s property in tfees in lands of here¬ 
ditary occupancy, Government continue to reserve to themselves the property 
in all troes grown in gutknl lands, waste places and hurand, and that the right 
granted to occupants on application to cut for their private Use in gatlcul lands is 
ho be considered as permissive and not proprietary.” The fteveouo Commissioner 
in forwarding this wrote (No. 1.702, October 23rd, 1847):—“ The intention, it 
would seem, is that any appropriate prohibitions which may have been esta¬ 
blished by local usage should be upheld.” f 

11. Another set of rules was framed In the same year. ’ These were 
sanctioned by Government on May 24th, 1847, and were put forth by the Mili- 
tary Board, which then had under its charge all matters relating to Forest. The 
letter addressed by the Military Board to the Beveral Collectors in the Presiden- t*yats. 
cy, and the draft notice, are given at pages 133 to 138 of the Pendse case. The 
extracts givon below hear on the questiun of right to trees in occupied lands :— 

7<A—Impelled by three considerations, Government has resolved to undertake measures 
and to expend money' for the purpose of lessening the evils complained of, and 
therefore decreos— 

1st—That all snminddrs and vataiuldra be recommended to plant useful trees of 
easy growth in waste corners of their own lands and in waste corners about 
villages j no foreign trees or trees requiring more than common care need be 
planted. 

and—sThat those who ohoose to plant in their own grounds wilt have the trees' 
recognised as their awn property/ just as the trees now growing tberepn are, 

7th. —Government is pleased to subjoin to this notice a list of trees deemed best 
suited to each division of the Presidency, 

Qth ,—That none of the above rules are to be held as in any Way interfering with 
the orders at present in force regarding teak trees, 

lathe list alluded to in the 7th clause 'teak 1 is mentioned as one of the 
trees fitted for the Koftkan. The orders at present in force mentioned in the 
gfch clause are Undoubtedly the orders of 1841 absolutely prohibiting cutting 
teak, without express permission, from the Government forests, 

From the above the following facta are deduoible 
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(1) .. That the felling of teak from Government forests without per¬ 
mission was universally prohibited in 1841, 

( 2 ) . That lands in which sporadic cultivation of dry crops was carried 
on, or from winch the cultivators were in the habit of taking branches and 
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leaves for rdb or wood-ash manure were treated not as private lands but as 
Government waste. 


(3). That the right of holders to all trees, including teak, in perma¬ 
nently occupied lands/ which, prior to the Survey, consisted of rice fields 
and gardens only, was admitted by the rules and proclamation of 1847. 

13. Before describing the effect of the Survey Settlements on the right to 
trees in occupied lands, it is necessary here to allude to the change in the tenure 
of the varkas land which was effected at this time. As stated above, both under 
the former Governments and under the British rule the varkas lands of the 
country were treated as Government waste and “ * dalhi * tax was levied as rent on 
spots of ground on which the hill people raised small crops of ndchni grains and 
other dry and coarse grains and some vegetables,” the user of the varkas lands 
for rdb materials and grass being allowed tree to all cultivators. Most of these 
lands, originally held by village communities in common, became in course of 
time, as known in English law, shifting severalties. These shifting severalties 
again gradually gave way in their turn to definite allotments to individuals, as 
the increase of population and general progress following the British conquest 
made varkaa lands more and more valuable. Thus in 1852 Captain Wingate in 
reporting on the plan of Survey which he proposed to adopt for the Thrina 
District remarked :— 


11 The varkaa of the Konkan has nowhere that I could discover been 
divided into fields or properties with recognized limits. There is indeed a 
loose soii of apportionment usually obtaining, by which the cultivators re¬ 
frain from interfering with each other, and generally confine their cultiva¬ 
tion of varkas to the jxxrticular localities or hill-sides to which they have 
been accustomed to resort. * * Particular parts of the hills are also 

understood as being allotted to the rice lands to provide grass and leaves for 
burning on the latter as manure, but the limits of these portions are by no 
means well defined.” 


14. Captain Wingate promised to measure off the garden, rice and rnbi 
lands into separate numbers, and to throw all the remaining varkas in one block. 
He further recommended that the forest rights of Government should be re¬ 
served everywhere over the varkas lands and the existing rules for the protec¬ 
tion of particular trees upheld. 

15. Captain Francis who first settled the Khitldpur pet a in 1855 adopted 
the principle suggested by Captain Wingate, but Government expressed their 
disapproval of the system and directed the separate measurement of the varkas 
land in the occupation of the rayuts and the assessment of each of these holdings. 
These orders were duly carried out in almost the whole of the district and the 
result was the conversion of a very large extent of communal property into in¬ 
dividual holdings. Henceforward the holders of allotted varkas acquired by 
virtue of their tenure all the rights of survey occupants, except in so far as they 
may have been reserved at the Survey. 

10. Turning to the settlement reports, the several orders* issued by the 
„ t „ „ Survey Department to the mdmlatddrs and a memo- 

in randum, vide Vol. IV, pages 124—127, which has been 

OMd N, m Volume II, up by ‘ Ebden> 0 w „ find tha( . 

the rights to trees in occupied lands in Thdna, including 
the allotted varkas numbers, were 'disposed of at the Survey Settlements as 
described below:— 


Karjat.— Joint Rules promulgated by Colonel Francis with modification 
of Rule X., reserving trees under conservation of Forest Department. Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution No. 9094 of 1885, vide Vol. IV, page 197, passed on a re¬ 
ference from the Koldba District has since limited the reservation to the trees 
specified in Section 40 of Land Revenue Code, that is, teak and blackwood. 

Kalydn ,—No distinct orders about trees were passed. Joint Rules were 
printed bv order of Government in 1861 and promulgated in the idluka. It is 
presumed that the Joint Rules were made applicable without modification. 

Murbdd .—No orders traceable. In his No. 871 of 1862 Colonel 
Francis refers to Joint Rules as being in force in Murbid. 
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Bhivandi .—Colonel Francis in his yddi informed the mdrnlaiddr that the 
printed rules—Joint Rules—would follow. They were subsequently pro- 
, mulgated in the tdluka. 

SaUetto .—No orders traceable, Mr. Roll, First Assistant Collector, in 
December 1861 raised the question of ownership of treeB in Salsette varkaa 
numbers. Colonel Francis considered Joint Rule XI applicable. The 
Collector, however, appears to have taken a different view. He stated 
(No. 288, dated 4th February 1862) that Joint Rules relating to trees were 
not applicable to the Konkan and Government rights should he maintained. 
It is nelieved the Joint Rules were promulgated in the tdluha . 

Bassein. —Same as Bhivandi. 

Mdhim. —No orders traoeable. The disposal of the rights of Govern¬ 
ment under Ellis' Rules appears to have been effected by the Survey officers 
simultaneously with the settlement. 

Umbargdv peta .—No orders traceable. In 1882 Government deoided 
that the provisions made at the DahAnu Settlement applied to UmbargAv, 
but the order has been lately rescinded (vide Government Resolution 
No. 2345, dated 25th March 1886, page 198, Volume IV.), and it has been 
ruled that the occupied varlcas lands in the peta should be treated in respect 
of the trees growing on them under paragraph 1 of Section 40 of Bombay 
Act V. of 1879. Government observe that the Collector reported in 1868 
that the rights to trees in mdlki numbers in the UmbargAv peta, which was 
settled in 1863-64, were disposed of under Ellis' Rules. With regard to 
later vnrkan allotments which were recommended by the Commissioner, N. D., 
to be distinguished from the old mdlki numbers, Government have asked the 
Commissioner to explain the special conditions oi> which they have been 
assigned, and in case no such conditions have been imposed, to explain why 
he (the Commissioner) proposed to exclude these allotments from the opera¬ 
tion of the present order. 

Shahapur and Vdda .—Excepted from the operation of the Ellis Rules. 
All trees reserved. Free use for domestio And agricultural purposes of all 
. wood except teak, livae and blackwood. Bamboos allowed for domestic use. 

Dahdnu .—Trees in oarkas reserved, rayats being allowed to cut for 
domestio and agricultural uses in varkaa all trees but teak, blackwood and 
tivaa. 

Mr. Ebden in his memorandum (vide Vol. IV, page 126) states that 
hiking into consideration the provisions of Sections 40 and 44 of the Bom¬ 
bay Land Revenue Code and of the rules under the Indian Forest Act, the 
following general conclusions may be drawn 

‘ 11 1.—Teak, blackwood and sandalwood belong to Government ex- 
, cept in cases where purchase was effected or special concession made 
by or to individuals, no general concession by clear and express words 
having been made in respect of theso trees. 

M II.—Fruit trees belong to the occupants unless the produce or 
share thereof is received by Government, in which case the occupant 
has option of purchase at a valuation under Government Resolutions 
Nos. 52 and 535 of 1875. * 

11 III, Junglewood— 

(а) . In Karjat and KhdUpur peta and Panvel timber trees 
which are represented by the kinds mentioned in the Remark 
Column J. 1 are reserved to Government unless the occupant can 
show that under Ellis' Rules they have been bought by or specially 
oonoeded to him. 

(б) . In Kalydn, Bhivandi and Bassein the right belongs to the 
occupant, the Joint Rules having been introduced in an unmodified 

. form. 

(o). In Mur bid and Salsette the presumption is that the J oint 
Rules were also introduced in the same unmodified form, these 
taluk de having been settled concurrently with Holy an, Bhivandi 
and Bassein. 

l. Twk, lira, at'n, kKair, Aral, ulna, dAMa, kalam, aniiu, bibla, iinjai, j&mbn, tivan, Uva% 
koaMmb, tad kina\. 
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(</). In Mdliim Ellis Rules having been introduced by the 
Survey officers the presumption is that eaoh cose was disposed of 
under these rules. 

(a). In Shahdpur, Vdda and Mokhada peta all tree* were 
reserved, the privilege of use for certain purposes being conceded 
but not that of cutting for sale or profit. 

(/). In Dahanu and UmhargAv peta trees in varhis only mere 
reserved, the privilege of use for certain purposes being conceded 
but not that of cutting for sale or profit. 

( g ). In Uran peta the Survey Rules of 1889 apply ” 


17. The above resumfe of the orders on the subject Bhows that three differ* 
ent arrangements appear to have been carried out, or were intended • to have 
been carried out at different times. 


J-iint Rales. 18. In the earlier settlements, that is, the settlements of Khdldpur, Na- 

erdpur and Panvel, Colonel Francis introduced the Joint Rules with modifica¬ 
tion of Rule X. In Kalydn, Bhivandi and Bossein, and presumably in Murbad 
and Salsette, the Joint Rules were made applicable without modification. This 
took place between 1854-55 and 1861-62. In the interval Colonel Francis in¬ 
formed the Collector that Rule II. of the Joint Rules had not been applied to 
Thana and recommended that it should not be applied (No. 588 of 81st Decem¬ 
ber 1858). The Revenue Commissioner informed the Collector to the same 
effect (No. 743, dated 30th April 1859). 


DahAnu and Kol- 
van Rules. 


19. In Dahdnu and Kolvan the enjoyment of the tree-growth in occupied 
lands was allowed only conditionally by the terms of the Survey Settlements 
introduced in those Idlukda . 


The Ellis Rnles. 20. In February 1862, Mr. Morgan, the then Collector of Thdna, 
mode a reference to the Revenue Commissioner on the subject of the right 
to troeB in the surveyed districts. Mr. Ellis, the then Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner of tho Northern Division, replied to this reference in his letter No. 2545. 
dated 13tl» October 1862- This letter is important as it embodies what are 
known as the Ellis Rules which took the place of Rules II., X. and XI. of the 
Joint Rules in Thdna. It is therefore, quoted here in e&enso ;— 

"In reply to Mr. Morgan’s letter* No, 238 of 4th February Ust, I have the honor to 

stole that “ft° r careful consideration of the subject in all Its 
in surTyeUdwiric«2 8 lt * 40 tfCM bearings, I am of opinion that tho following rules should 

guide you in disposing of the right to trees in surveyod lands. 

" 2. It is hardly necessary to premise that tho rules of the Survey Joint Report in 
regard to treos in tho Deccan havo not been applied to the Eonkan. 

" 3. Tho main principlo to bo kept in viow is that Government should withdraw as 
much as possible from interference with a ravnt's holding, and in order to do so all the 
existing rights of Government in trees should bo abandoned, except when maintained for 
the conservation of timber. Wbonovcr the rights of Government are worth disposing of for 
money, the value should be taken onco for all, and future interference abandoned, 

4. The trees may be diyidod into three classoe ;— 

Is—Fruit Treet. 


1. When tho produoe or a share of the produoe, has been fumually received by 
Government. 

3. When the whole produoe bos been enjoyed by others. 

In the latter ease no interference is called for. In the former ease the Government 
right should be offered to the holder of the land at a maximum of 10 years’ purohose 
calculated on the average receipts and a lower price should be offered according to ths 
age and oondtlion of the trees. If the offer be refused by the holder of the land, the 
right should be put up to auction and sold to the highest bidder. If Government have 
hitherto shared the produoe with a private individual, ft will make no difference, as of 
foorse, only the Government right will be disposed of. 

II.—Teak and Blackwood Tnee. 

1. In reserved numbers to be carefully preserved, and to be in charge of ths 
Conservator of Forests. 
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3. In other than reserved numbers, Chapter VI. 

(a). When the trees are numerous, to be specially entered in the records as TbssT » 

forest rights reserved ; Occur!so Laid*. 

(&).' When the trees are thin and few to be offered to the holder of the land at 
a valuation, and if refused, the trees to be out down and sold. In either case the 
proceeds to be credited to the Forest Department. 

IIL — Jungta free# of all ether kinds. 

1* On reserved forest numbers to remain under the Conservator of Forests. 

3. Trees on the side of, or close to, a road to be preserved as hitherto. 

8. On all other lands to be given up gratia to the occupants of the lands. 

t i U ®*» * u * iure > on appHoation for the oocupanoy of waste numbers, the trees on the 
, land will be sold with the right of occupancy. 

* • 

“6. Wherever there are, in bagdyat lands, trees of which the animal produoe has 
hitherto been separately brought to account, the trees will be given up gratis to the oocu- 
pants, if the said produoe has been taken into account in fixing the assessment; otherwise 
the trees will be disposed of onoe for all according to the foregoing rules. 

u 7. Whenever trees ‘are disposed of to an actual occupant, the Collector may allow 
the price to be paid by instalments, but the instalments should not exoeed four in number, 
nor extend over a longer period than one year, unless the amount exceed Its. 160, in which 
case two year* may be allowed. When the trees are sold by auction, the payment should 
be immediate." 

21. Exhibit No. 47 of Thdna Oral Evidence (page 147, Volume II) gives 

the substance in vernacular of Mr. Ellis' letter No. 2545 above referred to and 
communicated to the Socond Assistant Collector. The difference in the 
rendering of paragraph 2 of the letter is noticeable. The English paragraph 
is :— ' 

“ It is hardly necessary to premise that the Rules of the Survey 

Joint Report in regard to trees in the Deccan have not been applied to the 

Konkan. 

The litoral translation of the Mardthi version is :— 

“ It may perhaps be necessary to assume that the rules incorporated 

in the Joint Report about trees in the Deccan were not made applicable 

to the Konkan." 

This misinterpretation of the English version may perhaps he due to the 
confusion in the minds of the local officers as to whether the Joint Rules about 
trees were made applicable to the Konkan or not. 

22. After the promulgation of the new rules the Survey Settlement was Application of the 
first introduced in Mdhim tdluka , and it is presumed that the tree settlement E,h * Rulefl - 

of that titluka was effected under the Ellis Rules by the Survey officers. 

23. In Kolvan (present Vdda and Shahdpur tdlnkds) and Sanjdn (Da- 
hdnu) the Ellis Rules were not enforced, but as stated above a special settle¬ 
ment of trees was recommended and was approved by Government. In 1870 
however, probably owing to some misunderstanding, the royalty trees in these 
tdlukds were also partially disposed of under the Ellis Rules, and this action 
was subsequently confirmed by Government (vide Government Resolution 
No. 3701, dated 14th May 1883). 

24. As regards the remaining tdlukds, namely, Kaijat, Kalydn, Bhivandi, 
jSalsette, MurbUd and Bassein, it is doubtful whether the Joint Rules as pro¬ 
mulgated by Colonel Francis, about the time of the settlements, or the Ellis 
Rules, are to be held applicable. In Atm&rdm Nilk&nth Tipnis’ case as well as 
in 2 or 3 other cases tne District Judge held that the Joint Rules must be held 
to be applicable and that the modifications made by Colonel Francis not being 
authorised by Government were ultra vires . In the Fendse case the High 
Court have not given any decided opinion on the point, but they state “ that 
either Rule X of the Joint Rules was not legally introduced at all or it was 
introduced subject to a modification made in it by Captain Francis.” Lately 
when this same point was raised in KoUba, which was a sub-district of Th&na, 

B 1417—84 
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Tuun 
Oocupisd Lasm. 


Ellis’ Buies eon* 
Armed by Got* 
enment. 


CHapte# Tt when the Survey Settlements were introduced, the Legal Remembrancer 
advised Government to hold that the Joint Rules, or at any rate Rule X., were 
never legally introduced into that district and Government have accepted that 
position (vide Government Resolution No. 3998, dated 4th June 1886). The 
grounds on which this decision is based appear to hold good equally in the case 
of all the present Thdna tdlukdt . 

25. The Ellis Rules had not received the formal sanction of Government 
before their promulgation. Their principle, however, was approved of in Gov¬ 
ernment Resolutions Nos. 945 of 15th June 1863, and 1106 of 26th March 
1864, paragraph 8. In Gne Mr. D’Almeida’s case they went before Government 
for the first time and in a subsequent Resolution No. 3827, dated 13th October 
1868 (Exhibit No. 94, Pendse case, Vol IV., page 203), Government directed the 
Collector to give effect to the B&id rules to the extent indicated in a previous 
Resolution (No. 2097, dated 27th May 1867). 

the 26. The object of the Ellis Rules was identical with that of the framers 
of the Joint Rules II., X and XI., namely, 11 the discontinuance of all interference 
on the part of Government with the trees growing on the land of rayats,” and 
to secure this object both the sets of rules provided u the means of getting rid 
of the Government rights in treeB growing on rayats’ lands ” once for all. 

Comparison of 27. The following comparison of the two sets of rules will show the 
with J °the < ^^ erence * n the m °dus operandi adopted to secure the common object:— 

Bales. -*- 


Object of 
Boles. 


The Joint Bales. 


The EUis Rales. 


II. In tho case of valuable fruit and other 
trees standing in assessed waste numbers 
the right of property in these trees and of 
occupancy in the field should be sold by auo- 
tion once for all. 

X. Proprietors of indm, judi and minis 
lands, having possession of the same, have the 
right of cutting down, or otherwise disposing 
of all trees growing therein, and also holders 
of Government fields of which they have been 
in uninterrupted occupancy from a period an¬ 
terior to the ago of the trees or for a period of 
20 years or who haVo purchased the trees 
under the provisions of Kulo II. 

XI. Other holders must obtain permission 
to cut down trees and will in the event of per¬ 
mission being given be required to plant two 
trees for every one cut unless exempted by 
the Collector. 


Paragraph 5. In future on application for 
the occupancy of waste numbers, the trees on 
the land will be sold with the right of occu¬ 
pancy. 

Paragraph 4. Trees may be divided into 
three classes:— 

I. Fruit trees, 

II. Teak and blackwood trees, 

and 

III. Injaili (jungle) trees. 

(а) Fruit trees in occupied lands wherever 
reserved to be offered to the occupant at upset 
price or disposed of by auction. 

(б) Teak and blackwood 

1. In reserved numbers (Reserved Forest 
to be preserved and in charge of the Forest) 
Department. 

2. In other than reserved numbers, that is, 
occupied lands and unreserved waste lands, 

(1) When the trees are numerous, to be 
specially entered in the records as forest 
nghts reserved ; 

(2) When the trees are thin and few to 
be offered to the holder of the land at a va¬ 
luation, and if refused the trees to be cut* 
down and sold. 

(c) Junglewood:— 

To be given up gratis to the occupants of 
the lands except road-side trees. 


Scops of the 28. In order to get a dear idea of the exact scope of the Joint Rules 
£££wbv** k! q u °ted above, it will be useful to refer to the following orders and opinions on 
sequent decisions the -subject • 


and opinions. 
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20. Rule It.*— : “An occupant may sub-let or dispose in any way he 

pleases of trees bought under this rule.” Further, 
• Footnote to Rule II. “ an occupant’s right or a right derived from him 

w’and dement over trees bought under this rule holds good only so 

long as he retains the occupanoy of the survey number 
in question. Should he resign the number or transfer the occupancy to an¬ 
other person, the right over the trees lapses, or is transferred to the new oc¬ 
cupant.” 

30. Rule X.—With reference to the question how the term of occu¬ 
panoy of 20 years mentioned in Rule X. is to w counted, Captain Wingate (one 
t Exhibit No. 270 H., page °f the framers of the Joint Rules) reported f in the case 
SI 8, Fen due case, Volume of a kuran land frr»w the, Poona District referred to 
IV, page 200 . him as follows: — 

u The terra of occupancy specified in Rule X. which convoys to the bolder a right of 
property in trees is not, in Captain Wingate’s opinion, to be dated from the introduction of 
the Survey Rules, but from the commencement of the incumbent’s occupation os a holder 
paying the ordinary rates of assessment. 0 

" Captain Wingate is therefore of opinion that if D and his ancestors have held the 
land in question for a period of 20 years, he has the absolute right of disposing of the whole 
timber growing on it under Rule a., and that if his occupancy is of more recent origin he 
has, under the same rule, an equally absolute right of property in all trees that have grown 
up since the land came into his possession.” 

81. In submitting to Government Captain Wingate’s letter, from which 
the above-quoted extracts are taken, Mr. Revenue Commissioner Courtney 
expressed his entire concurrence in the opinion given by Captain Wingate and 
Government finally ruled that the opinion “ be acted on in disposing of this and 
similar oases.” The Government letter bears the signature of Mr. H. E. Gold- 
smid as Secretary. It is to bo remembered that he was also one of the authors- 
of the Joint Rules. Mr. Naylor, the Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, has recently 
expressed a similar opinion on the same point. He says : “Interpreting the Joint 
Rule No. X. judicially, I am of opinion that its intention was to admit an occu¬ 
pant’s right to the trees in his holding if ho could at any time establish 20 years’ 
continuous occupancy. I am led to this conclusion by the fact that the Joint 
Rules were not rules for the guidance of Survey officers when making a Survey 
Settlement, but wero rules for 1 the future administration of the Survey Settle¬ 
ments’ (vide paragraph 84 of tho Joint Report), i.e. for the guidance of the 
Collector and his subordinates in determining questions of right and of adminis¬ 
tration after tho Survey Department had done its work. Moreover, the pro¬ 
vision as to occupancy 1 from a period anterior to the age of the trees ’ occur¬ 
ring in the same Rule (No. X.) seems obviously to h^ve been intended to apply 
to future as well os past occupancy, and there is no distinction made in the 
applicability of this provision and of the 20 yoars’ provision.” 

32. Rule XI. was cancelled in ail Cullectorates where it was then in force 
by Government letter No. 734, dated 27th February 1806, os it was “calculated 
to dostroy tho feeling of right of property in trees and to deter rayats from 
preserving them.” 

83. Now turning to the Ellis Rules we find that they were less liberal to 
the land-holders than the Joint Rules, but perhaps more applicable to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Konkan. Tho Joint Rules made a broad distinction between 
proprietary holders and holders of Government lands. The Ellis Rules take no 
notice of proprietors as distinguished from other occupants. The Joint Rules 
allowed old occupants, i.e. those holding lands from a period anterior to the age 
of the trees or lor a period of 20 years, the full benefit of prescription and the 
fruit of their own labour without exception, and the new occupants all the wood 
they required except for sale with the previous permission of the village officers 
or the mdmhtddr on condition of planting two trees for every one out down. 
The Ellis Rules gave nothing gratis to anybody except the trydili trqes, and 
directed the reservation of forest rights when the teak trees were numerous. 
With regard to the enjoyment .of the jungle trees and the disposal of future 
occupancy rights of waste lands the provisions of both were identical 
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Ckaptw VX 34. It mast be noted here that the Ellis Rules were modified or confirmed 

Thks iv in some important particulars by the subsequent action of the local authorities 

O'odpikd Lauds. or Government 


Babeeqnent mo¬ 
difications io El- 
li«’ Rales. 


35. It appears that Mr. St. John Gordon, Collector of Thina, issued a 
circular order requiring the holders of trees to obtain previous jHirmission before 
they cut them in certain cases. In 1866 when the cancellation of the Joint 
Rule XI. was promulgated in the district, one Mr. D’Almeida, a land-holder 
in Salsette, complained of his not being allowed, without the \ emission of the 
mdmlatddr t to cut trees on his own land. In reporting on this complaint the 
Collector stated that the Joint Rules in regard to trees were never made 
applicable to the Konkan and that the rules which were in foroe were Miose laid 
down by the late Revenue Commissioner, N. D., in his letter No. 2545 of the 
13th October 1862. The Revenue Commissioner reiterated this statement and 
added that as the Joint Rules were never applied to Thana, the petitioner could 
not get the bene6t of the Circular No. 734 of 1866, which cancelled the Joint 
Rule XI. Government in their Resolution No. 2097, dated 27th May 1866, 
acknowledged that the Joint Rules did not apply to Thrtna, but ruled that the 
practice of requiring permission was equally opposed to the spirit of Ellis’ Rules 
and that it should be put a stop to, except in the immediate proximity of the 
Reserved forests. The other provisions of the Resolution are also important as 
expressing general intentions of Government on the subject. Government 
stated 


“ The practice is quite opposed to the spirit of the rules quoted to support it. Those 
rules, like the Government Circular No. 734, dated 27th February 1806, both had for their 
object the discontinuance of all interference on the purt of Government with trees growing 
on the land of rayats. 

“ 2. The circulur was not applicablo to Th&na, because tho rule of the Joint Report 
which it cancelled was not in force in that district; but, nevertheless, had any similar rule 
been in force, it would have been tho duty of the Revenue Commissioner to cancel it. 

“3. The rules of the late Revenue Commissioner distinctly provided the means of 

getting rid of the Government rights in trees growing on rayats 1 land, and there is nothing__ 

in thoso rules to justify constant intcrforcnco and enquiry by the necessity for a rayut to 
obtain permission to cut down trees growing on his own land. 

“ 4. Tho lute Mr. Gordon appears to have raudo such a rulo for a'different object—the 
protection of the Government forests. In villugos closo to Government forests, the rule 
may be expedient equally for the protection of tho rayat from the liubility to have his wood 
seized on suspicion, as for tho prevention of plunder of Government forests. 

" 5. But, except in the iinmediuto proximity of the Reserved forests, thore are no valid 
reasons for continuing the rule, and, except in bucU situations, it should forthwith be 
abrogated.’* 

36. On the receipt of the above Resolution the Conservator of Forest* 
made a representation to Government that much practical inoonvenienee would 
in all probability be experienced in carrying out the instructions therein con- 

• v i-w* n 04 p»r„i. veyed; but Government refused* to modify their orders 
caao, pi«ge 38 T Government and ruled : “ The Acting Collector should be directed 
Resolution No. 3ft27, dated , to give effect to the rules of the late Revenue Commie* 

13th October 18C8, Volume gioner to the extent indicated in the Government 
IV, page 203. Resolution quoted by the Conservator of Forests, 

There is an insuperable objection to making the pass system applicable to land¬ 
holders in the position of Mr. D’Almeida on whose petition the former Resolution 
was passed. It will be easy to carry out the limitation if the Collector will bear 
in mmd that persons owning land near Government reserves will gladly ask for 
passes rather than run the risk of their timber carts being detained for inquiry," 

37. Such cases ought to be covered now by the rules under Section 41 
of the Indian Forest Act, provided the word * timber ’ used in that section is dis- 

, tinctly held to apply to wood removed from private lands. We have treated 
this point separately in Chapter VIII. 

38. As stated above, the Ellis Rules directed the reservation of forest. 
rights in all cases -when the trees were numerous. This provision does not 
appear to have been enforced. Mr. Atkins, who lately made an exhaustive 
inquiry as regards the disposal of reserved trees under these rules, remarks 
(Report No. 80 y date4 26th July 1884, paragraph 14) “ that though tha Ellis Rule# 
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weffl certainly intended originally to apply only to numbers in which the trees . Chapter It 
Were thin ana few, yet there is not a aoubt that the Collector, perhaps by mis- Tsars nr Occimso 
take, did actually apply these rules indiscriminately to all numbers entered in Lavdb. .. 

the original lists, making no modification whatever * in the case of the thickly 
. wooded tntr&sj numbers/' 

89. Although the rules olearlv stated that “ the main principle to be kept 
in view was that Government should withdraw as much as possible from inter¬ 
ference with a rayat's holding," and that “ whenever the rights of Government 
were worth disposing of for money, the value should be taken onoe for all and 
future interference abandoned," the question whether the Tayats should be 
allowed the after-shoots and future growth of teak appears to have been raised 
from time to time. 

40* On 7th May 1868 (No. 475) the.Officiating Conservator, Mr. Shuttle-, 
worth, inquired whether any further interference on the part of Government was 
necessary when a rayat'e field had been once cleared of teak and blackwood by 
the Forest Department, stating that if the rayats chose to preserve the shoots they 
would be able to grow for their own use and sale the poles that would spring from 
the roots of the felled trees, and giving it as his opinion 1 that onoe Government 
had felled the original growth they had no olaim to the second growth. 

41. On 1 st June 1868, in reporting to Government on the progress 

made in the disposal of reserved trees in ocoupied lands, the Collector re¬ 
marked that he thought it would be impolitic for Government to olaim any 
fresh teak and blackwood, and that Government Resolution No. 2291 of 1 

18th June 1864, by which they waived their claim to the second growth which 
might spring up from the old roots and stumps of teak and blackwood felled at 

the Survey Settlement should be made applicable to/ the Thdna Collectorate. 

The recommendation was approved by Government in their Resolution No. 2505, 
dated 1st July 1868. 

42. We will now briefly notice how far the different provisions of the Ellis 
Rules were enforced in the several tdluhie . The Govemmen{ lien on the 
fruit trees appears to have been disposed of everywhere. The injdili trees 
became the exclusive property of the rayats everywhere excopt in Kolvan, 

Dahiiuu, Kariat 1 and Fanvel, where special arrangements prevailed. There is 
nothing to show that anything was charged for the transfer of this ri^ht, 
although in an expanded vernacular version of the rules received from Mr. 

Ellis in January 1863 it was provided that where the junglewood was valuable 
the Collector should docide whether to sell it or give it up gratis. No accurate 
and complete lists have yet been drawn up and no record has been made in the 
survey registers (except in Salsotte, Bassein, Mahim and Bhivandi) as to the 
disposal of teak and other reserved trees under the rules. We are, therefore, 
unable to say to what exact extent the Government right to the royalty trees 
has actually been disposed of, but there Is no doubt that it has been more or less 
parted with in hundreds of villages. We find from Mr. Mulock’s Pr&ois of corre¬ 
spondence on this subject that about 103,840 trees in 150 villages of Kaly&n 
were sold for Rs. 16,000, but that the aotual number fraudulently parted with 
was probably double the number given* In Salsette Mr. Bell seems to have 
carried out the disposal of trees, the proceeds (Rs. 11 ,0001 being credited to Local 
Funds under Government Resolution No. 4254, dated 27tn November 1863. The 
First Assistant Collector reported to the Collector in 1863 that the matter would 
be attended to at the jamdbandi of Kalydn, Murb&d and Naarapur* (Kariat). 

The Collector reported at the end of 1864 that the proceeds of the disposal of 
Government right during the previous year had been Rs, 5,360. As remarked 
above the rules were brought into effeot in Mahiro by the Survey offioers con¬ 
currently with the Survey. That they were introduced in Bhivandi appears 
from Colonel Francis' No. 429. of I860 at page 425 of Volume XOVL of the 

• « 

1 La ter or when the varhat in Karjat-was measured and allotted to the people Colonel Fronds 
applied Joint Rule X. with modification to the assigned lauds in the same way as in the case of 
noe and garden lands. 

B It does not appear that trees were sold to occupants in MurbAd and Nasr4pur i&lulU is except. 
in a lew isolated oases, 

» 1417-35 
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CfcApter 71 Government Selections, and also from the mdmlaiddr^e evidence (Witness No. 26. 

* ~7T page 59 of Volume Il.i Vigorous attempts appear to have been made to sell 

the teak and blackwood trees between 1863 ana 1866. About this latter date, 
however, it was discovered that serious frauds had occurred in the KalvAn 
tdluka in the disposal of the royalty trees. Thereupon the District Deputy Col* 
lector In charge of the tdluka at once put a stop to the sales, and it appears the 
. work in other tdlukds was also discontinued,* probably 

Cin^r 4 'Mrf “ ^.SST 7 ^ ^ f '' aU , <U - 

24 th and 80 th Aagust 1866. Between 1867 and 1870 in some few cases the value 

of excess trees excluded from the original enumeration 
was realised by the Forest Department to whom the duty of enumerating trees 
in occupied numbers was transferred by Government Resolution No. 4172, dated 
14th November 1866. The Survey Department was also directed to do the 
same with regard to the parts of the district which were then being surveyed. 
The records show that there was a great deal of correspondence at this time 
between the Revenue and the Forest Department as to the prices to be charged, 
and the expediency of disposing of the trees by auction sale or by cutting. The 
cardinal principle of the Ellis Rules of getting rid once for all of the right of 
Government to the reserved trees in occupied lands by receiving the value of the 
estimated number of trees standing in such lands, and thus avoiding for the future 
all interference with the occupants thereof, appears to have been lost sight of. 

It was taken for granted that what was sold to the rayats under the rules was 
not the whole right to the tree-growth in his number as clearly intended, but 
only the particular trees which had been valued and paid for. Thus when a re¬ 
cord was made in the village registers of such sales in Mahim and Bassein, the 
entry, instead of being as it should have been that all rights of Government in 
tree-growth in the number were disposed of, was that 11 the person named had 
bought so many teak trees for so much” (see Exhibit No. 90, page 176, Volume 
II.) The Forest Department also attempted to sell the excess trees in occupied 
lands in KalyAn on the ground, not only that trees had been fraudulently ex¬ 
cluded from valuation, but that the contract of the original sale did not inolude 
any trees excluded from valuation from whatever cause. The people, hnwtvnrj—- 
resisted the action of the Forest Department by not bidding at the sales, &c. 

At last one Malang Imdm filed a suit against the Collector which was decided 
adversely to Government. In this case the District Judge, whose finding was 
confirmed on special appeal by the High Court, observed that “ what plaintiff’s 
vendors purchased (from Government) was not a right to a specific number of 
trees but to all the trees on Survey No. 96 estimated, perhaps erroneously, by the 
defendant’s officers at 125 in number.” Further on the Judge remarked that 
“ the defendant cannot plead the carelessness of bis own officers or indeed their 
venality in the absence of any evidence connecting the plaintiffs vendors with 
such venality." Thereupon the Conservator in a memorandum No. 1823, dated 
9th December 1870, .directed that as the teak case had been decided against 
Government all teak similarly situated became the property of the occupant and 
that therefore no action should be taken regarding further disposal of these ex¬ 
cess trees. 

43. In 1870 the Collector of ThAna issued & notice 1 offering the trees in 
occupied lands not previously disposed of to the people at certain specified rates. 

In the 2nd paragraph of the proclamation it was stated that'" those who would 
agree to buy trees at the fixed rates were to cut the trees at their own expense 
and after cutting them the price thereof would be charged on measuring them.” 

It was further ordered (paragraph 3) that the trees were not to be sold standing. 
The rayats were allowed three months to make up their minds and were informed 
that if they did not agree to buy the trees within that time, Government would 
have them cut at their own expense and sell the same by auction. These orders 
were unfortunate as they offered a direct incentive to occupants, not merely to * 
purchase the trees in their lands, but to cut them. The policy of the Ellis Rules 
which in no way forced occupants to cut the trees in their holdings, but gave full 
liberty to the purchasers to preserve them and use them to their best advantage 
seems to have been again lost sight o£ 


1 Exhibit No. 175 of the Memorial to the Viceroy, vide Vol-IV., page 207. 
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44. It ia also unfortunate that these orders Bhould have been extended 
to the DahAnu and Kolvan tdlukds in which teak and blackwood trees had been 
reserved along with the whole of the tree-growth at the Survey Settlement and 
up to then specially excepted from the operation of the Ellis Rules, Where the 
injdili trees nad been made over to the people either at the Survey Settlement 
or by the Ellis Rules, the disposal of the Government rights in the royalty trees 
had the desired effect of removing all further interference, but where Govern¬ 
ment had reserved all trees in occupied lands, as in Kolvan and DahAnu, the selling 
of teak and blaokwood trees alone has naturally complicated matters very 
considerably. 

45. The disposal of trees under the proclamation of 1870 wascarried out by 
Mr. Campbell Although three months were originally allowed within which 
to purchase, all applications to purchase on fair terms seem to have been admitted 
up to March 1873. As far as <Jtfn be gathered the sales were properly effected in 
every respect, fair prioes were obtained, and the after-growth was included in the 
sale both under the terms of the Collector’s notice ana the understanding at the 
time vouched to by Mr. Campbell. The sales were almost entirely confined to 
the tdlukcfa of DahAnu, Vada and ShahApur and the sums noted below were 
realised:— 


Year, 

Dahdnn, Vida and 
bbihApur. 

Other Idlukdt. 

Total. 


R8. a. p. 

, ( 

R». a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1870-71 ... 

311 1 0 

j 45 13 11 

356 14 11 

1871-72 ... 

13,552 8 9 

n 2 s 

13,560 11 0 

1872-73 ... 

20,102 14 9 

988 14 6 

21,391 13 3 

Total 

84,266 8 6 

1,048 14 8 

35,315 7 2 


46. The disclosure of the KalyAn frauds in 1866 and the incorrectness of 
the returns in Salsette, Bassein and MAhim had bitterly shaken the confidence 
of the local officers in the working of the Ellis RuleB, and the subsequent ex¬ 
perience of five or six years showed them that the practical effect of the policy of 
vesting the rayats with absolute property in trees was quite the reveree of what 
was intended. With the development of the railway communications in the 
district and the ever increasing demand from the town of Bombay, the price of 
wood of all kinds rose rapidly, and the trees which were scarcely a marketable com¬ 
modity in 1862, became a valuable property in the hands of impecunious rayats, 
and as there were no restrictions against export, reckless destruction of timber 
waB the inevitable result. Injustice to the people it must, however, be stated 
that the careless manner in which the rules were carried out by Government 
officers must h&vo conduced to this untoward result to some extent. The re¬ 
assessment of the excess trees and their sale by public auction was naturally 
considered a breach of contract. As stated above the entire right of Govern¬ 
ment to the tree-growth was parted with by receiving a certain value whioh was 
based on the estimated number of standing trees. . When the rayats found that 
Government asserted their right to the excess trees, they probably thought that 
the best thing to do with a tree was to out it down before it was claimed by 
Government. Another mistaken idea that the object of the rules was not only, 
as shown by looal orders issued from time to time, to get rid of the Government 
right, hut also to get rid of the trees themselves, must have caused a great deal of 
mischief. Be that as it may, it was felt that the results attained by the enforce* 
ment of the rules were not satisfactory. Mr. Campbell pointed out the anomaly 
of their application to lands where special settlements had been made. He 
argued that the Government Resolution No. 2291 of 18th June 1864, which was 
extended to the ThAna District by Government Resolution No. 2505 of 1st July 
' 1868, applied to districts where all inferior trees had been given to the occupants 
and teak and blackwood had been cleared away. He recommended that the 


Chapter Vt. 

Trim i* Occupied 

Lard*. 
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Chapter VI. 

Taass in Occupied 
Lauds. 


Withdrawal of 
the Ellis Rules. 


cutting of teak by Government should atop, and that no more sales to occupants 
should be permitted. In order to give effect to hia recommendation he proposed 
that Government Resolution No. 2505 should be withdrawn or at least declared 
not applicable to lands in Vida, ShdhApur, Ac. The Collector (No. 2201 of 7th June 
1873) argued that according to page 174 (Revenue Hand Book) it was where 
Government, at the Survey Settlement have felled all the teak and mackwood in a 
rayat’s field, there shall be no interference and Government have no claim to the 
second growth which may spring up from the old roots or stumps. Government 
not having felled at the Survey Settlement the rule did not apply and Government * 
was entitled to the after-growth.” The Collector evidently ignored the fact 
that the Government Resolution he was auoting from was, on the application 
of the Collector of ThAna, specially applied to sades under the Elli* Rules in 1868. 

47. Government passed their orders on these papers in Resolution No. 5040, 
dated 8th September 1873. They observed that u the object that Government 
had in divesting themselves of the rights to trees in ThAna hod not been attain¬ 
ed and the rayats instead of prudently utilizing the concession had recklessly 
destroyed timber-producing trees. That in the earlier settled tdlukds Govern-. 
ment unfortunately abandoned all rights to trees in occupied lands excepting teak 
and blackwood. Subsequently these were sold and Government in these cases, 
having parted with their rights, cannot interfere. There are many cases in which 
the oner to purchase was not accepted and it should be withdrawn. In DahAnu, 
Shahapur and VAda an anomaly had sprung up, the rayats having teak and 
Government inferior trees. The offer was here also to be withdrawn and the 
after-growth re-purchased.” This Resolution which cancelled all previous orders 
was to be extensively published. 

48. It appears that nothing was done to ro-purchase the after-growth of teak 
and blackwood in Dahanu and Kolvun. We find that on 14th October 1875 the 
Deputy Conservator recommended the re-purchase of the after-growth only in 
numbers included in forests. 


49. In forwarding the Government Resolution No. 5040 of 1873 the 
Commissioner instructed the Collector that entries of the sales of teak s hould hr 
made in the village registers and sighed by the Assistant Collectors. In the 
course of some correspondence which took place between the Assistant Collector 
and the Collector on the subject of these entries the Collector ordered that the 
entries should show the number sold in each field and the balance remaining as 
Government trees, again ignoring the fact that the entire rights of Government 
to the teak growth in the number had been disposed of, and that no balance 
could consequently remain as Government property. In 1876 the Deputy Con¬ 
servator suggested that though interference in rayats* holdings who had pur¬ 
chased teak was illegal rayats should nevertheless be required to give notice of 
cutting. In the same year the Conservator asked Government whether he could 
Bell to occupants wishing to purchase teak in their fields. Government directed 
(No. 4462 of 3rd August 1876) that an indmtldr might be allowed to purchase, 
but that no action was to he taken regarding teak on Government land. 


Coneerva tor 

f >ropoBGs cancel¬ 
ation of the 
Orders of 1868 
renouncing claim 
to the after¬ 
growth. 


50. Inl878 the Conservator of Forests suggested that the Government 
Resolution No. 2505 of 1st July 1808 renouncing claim to the after-growth from 
old shoots when the original crops of teak and blackwood had been felled should 
be cancelled, and that Government should not dispossess itself of its rights 
ovpr second growth. 

51, Mr. Erskine, who was Commissioner, N. D. f at the time, stated 
that the rule had been in force 14 years and that he could not see how it could 
be altered without confusion, as in many cases teak had been sold to- oc¬ 
cupants. t He proposed to note in the village registers where Government 
rights to teak had been parted with, and that no teak on oocupied land should, 
in future, be disposed ot to occupants but be preserved as Government pro- 

a . Upon this Government (No. 3480 of 10th July 1878) held that it was 
.te to revoke the orders of 1864 and 1868, and directed tnat the Commis¬ 
sioner’s suggestion should be acted on. About this time disputes had arisen as to 
the ownership of trees in occupied lands in KalyAn which were only partially paid 
for, in consequence of the sudden stoppage of sales in 1866 by the then District 
Deputy Collector. The Commissioner suggested that a formal inquiry should be 
made by an Assistant Collector and fie District Forest Officer into the rights of in* 
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dividuals, The suggestion was approved by Government (Government Reaolu- Cheptof VI- 
tion No. 2222, dated 80th April 1878), but the Collector was asked to consider TbissivOoocfisd 
the necessity of applying Chapter IV. of the new Forest Act to the forests in Lavs*. 
occupied lands and varkai generally of the Tbina District. In 1882 the Com¬ 
missioner submitted a further correspondence on the same subject for the orders 
of Government who passed detailed orders in their Resolution No. 8701, dated 
14th May 1888. In this document Government observed “ that it was useless 
now to attempt to remedy the error which has been committed. What was 
done was done and it was now too late to alter it The results of that error 
must be accepted. All that appeared practicable was to minimise them as far 
as possible and not to repeat the mistake.” With reference to a proposal made 
by the Collector “ to declare that purchasers of trees have no right to the after¬ 
growth,” “it seemed dear to Government that It could not be adopted in the 
' case of sales which had already been made, and which must be governed bv the . 
rules then in force, nor could it‘be followed in the case of the sales conducted in 
1870 when the right to the after-growth was expressly parted with bv Govern¬ 
ment. The condition mentioned in the proposal should, however, be insisted 
upon in any sales which might hereafter be effected in the Konkan.” Govern¬ 
ment also directed an inquiry to be instituted to ascertain exactly what trees 
had been sold in Thana. This inquiry was taken up by Mr. Atkins, whose ex¬ 
haustive report contains a full account of the disposal of royalty trees in 
K&lyan under the Ellis Rules. Government have accepted (Government Reso¬ 
lution No. 8058, dated 3rd November 1884) the recommendations made by this 
officer and at last the vexed question of what trees in Kalydn were parted with 
under the Ellis Rule is in a fair way of settlement. 


£2. Before we leave the subject of these rules it is necessary to draw 
attention to one point which does not appear to have heen raised before. It is 
stated in Mr. Eixlen’s memorandum “ that the nature of the Ellis Rules was such 
as to necessitate separate inquiry into and disposal of each individual case com¬ 
ing under them, ana that therefore no one can claim any advantage derivable from 
them unless he can show that the case of the trees in his land was dealt with 
and disposed of under them bv a special order applicable thereto." This is per¬ 
fectly true of the mature* trees that stood in the 
•'-Abets 0 iocho* m girth, occupied lands in 18G2, when the rules were made ap- 
*“ plicae, but the question is whether cnee all the 

. mature troos in tho vulago were counted and disposed 

of, all future interference with tho tree-growth in the occupied lands of the said 
village ceased or not. Government Resolution No. 3412, dated 18th September 
1868, would suggest an answer in the affirmative. To state the case more dearly 
let us suppose that in a certain village with 10 occupied survey numbers, there 
wore mature trees of the rGsorved kinds in 4 numbers when the lists of such trees 
were drawn up under the Ellis Rules. The object of the rules being dearly to 
get rid of the Government interference bv disposing of the property in ooou- 
piod holdings once for all, is it to be held that On the disposal of the standing 
treos in the 4 numbers which contained tree-growth at the time of the valuation 
all further interference with regard to all the lands of the village has oeased~~m 
other words should the teak trees whioh have grown up in the remaining 6 
numbers since the application of the Ellis Rules in that village be considered 
the property of the rayats or Government 1 The, decision of tne question will 
have a practical bearing from a financial point of view in carrying out the scheme 
recommended by us in the soquel of this Chapter as regards the disposal of 
Government rights to trees in oocupied lands. 

£8. The various regulations described above were purely executive orders 
of Government. Fora long time after the Introduction of the survey system in 
this Presidency, all the operations incidental thereto, both previous and subse¬ 
quent to the introduction of settlements, were oarried out under the authority 
of such orders. Even the celebrated Joint Rules had no higher sanction. But 
with the progress of the general administration it was found necessary In 1865 
ttf support executive aotion in survey matters by formal legal authority* Sinoe 
then the legislation and oonsequent rules on the subject have undergone many 
changes. As these enactments and rules deal also with the rights of the people 
)n the tree-growth on their lands, it is neoessary to notice them here. 

b 1417—36 
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Chapter VI. 54 . Section XL. of Bombay Act I. of 1865 which applied to the whole 

Taira ixOoccrifo Presidency, provided that in futuro the permission to occupy waste land shall 

Lands. include the concession of the right of Government to all trees growing on that 

land which are not then specially reserved. 

Thus unless specially reserved all lands which have come under occupation 
in Thina sinoe the passing of Bombay Act I. of 1865 are absolutely free from 
interference as regards trees. It may be remarked that this was but a continu¬ 
ation of the policy of the Joint and Ejjlis Rules. 

55. Section XXVIII. of this Act empowered the Governor in Council, 

from time to time, to lay down rules for the administration of the Survey Set¬ 
tlements. On 5th February 1869 (No. 496) the Governor in Council published 

* a set of rules under this provision. They were in supersession of, but not 

materially differing from, the old 44 Joint Rules.” There is nothing to show that 
these rules did not apply to Thdna. It is therefore doubtful whether the Ellis 
Rules which regulated the administration of Survey Settlements in Thdna were 
superseded by these new rules. Rule III. whioh deals with the subject of trees 
in occupied lands runs as follows:— 

The survey tenure includes the right in all trees standing in occupied lands, subject to 
the following exceptions :— 

(i) . + * (about road-sido trees). 

(ii) . Teak, blackwood, sandalwood and such other trees as may be reserved at the settle¬ 

ment, oxccpt those speciully assigned to the occupant or purchased by him. 

56. An amended and enlarged edition of the rules was put forth in 1877. 

Of these rules, Nos. 3, 4 and 5 bear on tho subject. They arc as follows :_ 

(3). Tho extent to which the right of Government to trees is conceded undor Section 40 of 
the Act will he specified in the notification issued under llule I. The said concession will 
ordinarily extend to all trees except the following 

(i) . All rood-side trccB plnntoil by or under tho orders of Government; 

(ii) . Teak, blackwood and sandalwood ; —-- 

(iii) . Trees the produce of which has hitherto been disposed of by Government; 

(iv) . Trees in groves, round temples, other 1 which may be recorded in the settlement re- 

thnu teak, blackwood or sandulwood. j cords us specially excepted at the settlement. 

The right to trees of any of the ubove classes which havo already been specially assigned 
to the occupant or purchased by him, or to trees standing in public places, will not oe affected 
by this rule or by the notification issued under Rulo I. 

(*!). Nothing in the last rule shall prevent Government from speciully reserving their 
rights to all trees, or to trees of olhor kinds than those therein enumerated, whenever it may 
be deemed expedient. 

(5). Of the trees to which tho rights of Government are reservod, such numbers or kinds 
as Government may diroct will bo at the distioaal of the Forest Department. Lists shall be kept 
of all occupied numbers, over the trees in which that Department has any control or lien ; the 
clearing of these numbers by tho Forest Department shall bo arranged with the Collector and 
every number when cleared shall be recorded os exempt from all interference in future of the 
Forest Department. 

AU reserved trees not plaood at tho disposal of the Forest Department shall be in charge 
of the Collector who may dispose of them or of their produce as he may deem fit. 

57. It is necessary here to allude to the opinion given by the Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs (Exhibit No. 181 of the Viceroy's Memorial, Vol. IV., pages 
208-219) on tho effect of this legislation on the rights which had already 
accrued to the people. In paragraph 29 of his report Mr. Naylor writes 41 this 
section (40), however, clearly operates only to convey something belonging to 
Government to the tenant, not to confiscate any right of the occupant to Govern¬ 
ment. If the occupant was entitled to the trees before the Survey Act was 
passed, or before the Survey Settlement was introduced, nothing in that Act 
appears to me to justify its being held that he is no longer entitled to them, or 
that Government can reserve any of them to itself.” 

58. In 1879 the Bombay Lhnd Revenue Code was passed. It extends 
to the whole of the Presidency. Section 40 of this code relates to trees in occu¬ 
pied lands; the first paragraph runs as follows :— 
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In village* or portion* of villages of which the original Survey Settlement has been com¬ 
pleted before the passing of this Act, the right of Government 
ConoauionofQi'vanuneiii righto to all trees reserved by Government, or by any 8urvey Officer, 

whether by express order made at, or about the time of such 
£hl* Act. ***** settlement, or under any rule or general order in force at the 

time of such settlement, or by notification made and publish* 
pd at, or at any time after such settlement, shall be deemed to have been conceded to the 
occupant But in the ooae of settlement completed before the passing of Bombay Act I. of 
1865, this provision shall not apply to teak, blackwood or sandalwood trees, The right of 
Government to suoh trees shall not be deemed to have been ooncedod except by clear and ex* 
press words to that effect. 


Chapter VI. 

Tress is Occur-mo 
Lards. 


59. Most of the settlements in Thdna and KolAba Were completed before 
the passing of Bombay Act I of 1865. In the tdlukdt so settled therefore the 
royalty trees cannot be held to have been oonoeded 44 except by dear and ex¬ 
press words to that effect.” The Legal Remembrancer has lately given hie 

opinion* that No. X. of the old Joint Kules did not 

oonoede *° °° cu P an ** ‘ he »w“r tfee> ." ** and 

3998 of 4th June 1880 . express terms to that effeot as required by Section 

40 of the Land Revenue Code, and that consequently, 
where the Joint Rules were in force, no such concession can be held to have been 
made as regards any holding to which the Survey Settlement was applied 
before the 21st January 1885. We have quoted above Sir G. Wingate’s opinion 
that if any occupant bas held his land for a period of 2p years, he has the ab¬ 
solute right of disposing, of the whole timber growing on it under Rule X., 
and that if his oooup&noy is of more recent origin he has under the same Rule 
an equally absolute right of property in all trees that ‘have grown up since the 
land came Into his possession. The opinion of the Legal Remembrancer on this 
point as expressed in paragraph 8 of tne report above alluded to (vide paragraph 
31 above) appears Identical with that, of Sir G. Wingite. It follows then that 
either Section 40 of the Land Revenue Code has taken away from occupants rights 
in trees, which had already vested in thorn by the operation of the Joint Rules, 
or any similar rules conceding all trees in genoral terms without specifying the 
royalty trees, or else that the Legal Remembrancer’s opinion that the royalty - 
trees wore not conceded by these- rules by clear and express terms within the 
moaning of Sootion 40, is incorroct. In their Resolution forwarding the Legal 
Remembrancer’s report for information of the officers concerned, Government 
have expressed no opinion on this point. It is one however on which a final 
and authoritative decision is necessary before any satisfactory settlement can be 
carried out / 


60. In 1881 the Local Government published rules under Section 214 of 
the L&nd Revenuo Code. They applied to Thdna in common with the other dis¬ 
tricts. Rules 91 to 98 treat of the. subject of trees in oocupied lands. Although 
the rules deal with the subjoct more in detail than the old rules did, they are iden¬ 
tical with them as regards their scope and intention. The concession to the 
rayat of the right to the future ffrowtn, once the right of Government was dis¬ 
posed of, was distinctly provided for in Rule 98. 


61. The Collector of Thdna, however, considered that the concessions made 
by the rules were far too liberal as regards the varkoe lands of the Konkan dis¬ 
tricts and proposed that the reserved trees in such lands should be reserved as 
heretofore ana be available for Government cuttings to be made by the Forest 
Department from time to time. Government accepted the recommendation and 
In their Notification No. 3928 of 22nd May 1883, promulgated the following 
additional rule 


98 A. Nothing in the foregoing rules. Nos. 93 to 98, both inolusive, shall be deemed 
to apply to varkxu lands in the districts of ThAna, KolAba and RatnAgiri, and beta lands in 
the district of KAnara, or to any unalienated land in the Dindori taluka of the NAsik Die* 


1 Kohiods Budrek. 6 DrahL 

8 Talsvdt. » 

S Avdsrl. . 8 V«h.ul*. 

4 Had* Badrak. 9 Baku. 

A Vaaksit 

fdluka of the Poona District. 


10 Kudhftdh*. 

11 SaburdL 

18 Koyali iarf Vade. 
II Dftr&kvftde. 


triot or in any 
of the villages 
noted in the mar¬ 
gin in the Xhed 


In the said lands the trees over whioh the rights of Government are reserved shall be 
available for cuttings to be made from time to time by or under the orders of the Forest 
Department in consultation with the Collector. 
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Chapter Tt The sale of any «nch tree, or of the timber thereof will confer no right to the aftergrowth 

“TT from the root or stump of the tree ao cut. The reservation of tho rights of Government 

° ver ^ trec * ext6nd ^ * ucb ft i ter *g r ° wtfa 

The above rule can of course only affect trees over which tho rights of 
Government were reserved at the time the rule was made. If the after growth of 
trees had already under the operation of previous rules vested in occupants, Rule 
98 A does not presumably revoke rights so acquired. 


Bight* to troes 62. As our proposals will relate exclusively to trees in surveyed khdl*a or 
in lands held Government occupied lands, we need not here discuss the respective rights of 
tenures 8npenor Government and occupants to trees in lands held under superior tenure* such as 
mum ' the dhdra lands of the koldba district and indmt and leaseholds in perpetuity. The 

rights to trees in such lands are governed either by the principles noticed in the 
first paragraph of the Prfcois of correspondence supplied to the Commission by Gov¬ 
ernment, or by special recognition in grants, title-deeds, &o. The full proprietary 
rights of dhdrekaris to all trees in their holdings have been admitted in the 
Government Resolution No. 1240 of March 2 *th, Resolutions of Government noted in 
1808 , Government Resolution. No. 8096 of May the margin. Where an indmddr has 

2 rth, 1808 . accepteda Summary Settlement he is 

the full proprietor of his holding, including teat and all other trees (Government 
Resolution No. 2232 of the 14th March 1884). The forest rights of the princi¬ 
pal proprietors in Salsette and other holders of entire alienated villages and 
izdfatddrs are described at some length in Chapter VII, Part II. of the Th4na 
Gazetteer. 


It is neoesaary 63. We have given above as complete a resumh as the materials before us 
to decide what , nar l e possible of the orders regulating the rights to trees in Government 
IT 0,1 Government occupied lands. No attempt has been made by the Memorialists to support their 
and what trees general claims to trees in their holdings by any arguments. They have con ten t- 
ha»o become the e d themselves with appending numerous exhibits to their memorials, bearing 
property of ocou- more or J egg directly on the questions at issue, and leaving the Commission to 
draw its own conclusions as to the construction to be placed on all the evidence 
available. The subject is full of difficulties and intricate legal complications 
which we also should have been glad to have been able to disregard, were it not 
that their solution seems to Us to be an indispensable preliminary to any final 
settlement of tho question. Before Government can carry out the recommenda¬ 
tions we shall have to make os regards the trees in occupied lands, it must be 
decided once for all what trees under what circumstances still belong to Govern¬ 
ment in full proprietary right, and what trees have become by purchase, grant 
or otherwise, the property of occupants. 


64. Wc nmy safely assume that when amj royalty trees in a survey number 
have been sold under the Ellis Rules, all rights to all royalty trees, or their after¬ 
growth in such number, have been for ever partod with, whether to the occu- 
>ants or other purchasers. We may further assume that in all cases where 
irior to the passing of Government Resolution No. 3480 of 10th July 1878 trees 
iave been felled by or on behalf of Government the after-growth of such trees 
ns already vested in tho occupants of the land. On the other hand it is clear 
that under the terms of the Sanjdn ancj Kolvan Settlements Government re¬ 
tain proprietary rights in all trees in occupied varkas land unless such rights 
have been parted with by sale. 


65. But there are many other cases in which doubts may naturally arise 
as to whether the existing teak trees are the property of Government or the 
occupants. The consideration we have already given to th.e subjeot enables us 
to indicate some of these doubtful cases. We do not feel however that we should 
be justified in giving a definite opinion on the merits of such cases. These are 
matters which Government will no doubt decide after full consideration and re¬ 
ference if neoessary to their responsible legal officers. We mention them here 
simply because we oonsider it necessary that clear instructions should be given to 
the local officers how to deal with such cases in effecting the settlement we have 
to propose. 

66, The chief points for decision appear to be as follows » 
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lit. Are the Joint Buies with or without modifications to be held to Chaffer VI. 
have been introduced into all the Konkan tdlubU except Kolvan andSanjAn Turn nt Oocwot 
by Colonel Francis 1 Lumm. 

2nd, If 80 | was the introduction of such rules contrary to any rule or 
orders of Government in force at the time ? 

8rtf. If their introduction was not oontrary to any such rule or order 
of Government have they not been legalised ex poet facto by Section 40 of 
the Land Bevenue Code! If the Joint Buies are thus held to have been 
legally introduced In any part of the ThAna District the auestion of the 
proprietary rights to trees in oocupied lands in suoh parts will be governed 
by Joint Rule X. Further issues then arise as follows:— 

ith, Having regard to the provisions of Section 40 of the Land 


Bat Id the om« of settlements completed before the pacing of 


Act 1 of 1865, this provision shell not apply to teak, blackwood or 


Bevenue Code as 
stated in the 


sandalwood trass. The rignt ot uovernmsnt to saon trees shell margin and the 
not be doomed to have boon conceded, osoept by dear and express wording of Buie 
won* to th.t .thet. X , how *. > the torM 

“ twenty years ” as used in Buie X. to be interpreted ? Does it mean simply 
twenty years before the introduction of the Survey Settlement, or twenty 
years’ continuous occupanoy completed at any time Wore or after the intro¬ 
duction of the Survey f 

bth, If the latter interpretation is correct, have oocupants who have 
held their land continuously for twenty years acquired under Buie X. foil 
rights in the royalty trees in their holdings ? 

Have suoh rights been affeoted by the provisions of Section 40 
of the Land Bovonue Code, which lavs down that hi all settlements effeoted 
prior to the passing of Bombay Aot 1 of 1865, no such rights are to be 
held to have been conceded unless granted 41 by clear and express terms to 
that effect ” 1 

Again where Ellis Buies as regards the disposal of teak and blackwood by 
sale to occupants have been applied instead of the Joint Buies the further issue 
arises— 

7th. In oertain villages lists of trees to be disposed of under the Ellis 
Buies wore prepared. Certain lands in these villages wore omitted from 
the lists, presumably becauso they contained either no royalty trees at all, 
or only trees of too small siie to be included in tho valuation. In such 
cases are tho Ellis Rules to be belt} to have been applied to the entire 
villago, or only to those survey numbers the standing trees in which were 


67. When all doubts on the points above suggested have been set at rest, 
the way will be cleared for tho disposal of all rights which Government still 
retain tin trees of the roBcrved kinds in whatever manner may seem best The 
reserved trees in occupied lands in ThAna consist of— 

l«f. The royalty trees, vis: (l) teak,(2) blackwood, and (3) sandal¬ 
wood, which have been reserved, except where sold under the Ellis Buies or 
otherwise conceded or parted with, in all the ocoupled lands in the district, 
and of (4) tivde (Ougeinia dalbergioides) whioh has been reserved only .in 
the SanjAn and Kolvan villages. 


2nd. AU trees other than the above in the SanjAn and Kolvan 
villages, Government having reserved proprietary rights, while conceding 
to occupanta the privilege of outting aQ suoh trees for domestio and agri¬ 
cultural purposes. 

Except in San i An and Kolvan no trees but the three royalty trees above- 
mentioned, are in any way reserved. We will first consider what steps should 
be taken as regards the royalty trees wherever situated, over whioh Government 
•till retains foil rights, and will then make proposals as regards the specially 
reserved trees in the Kolvan and SanjAn tracts. 
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68. The teak growth in ocoupied lands throughout the district Is plentiful 
and constitutes a very valuable property. The Isms where found is also a valu¬ 
able tree, in great demand for ploughs, but it grows only in the northern 
parts of ThAna. Blackwood is, we believe, found sparingly throughout the 
district, but nowhere to the same extent as teak. Sandalwood has in accord¬ 
ance with usual custom been included in the list of Royalty trees in the Thina 
settlements, blit is so rarely found as to be scarcely worth taking into considera¬ 
tion. Whatever settlement, however, is applied to the reserved teak trees, 
should apply equally to all the other royalty trees wherever found in occupied 
lands. 

69. At present the position of Government as regards many of the trees 
whioh have grbwn up sinoe the partial application of the Ellis Rules, |s, as will 
be seen from the resumfe of orders above given, by no means clear, and any 
final settlement now carried out must to some extent be complicated by the fact 
that in some tdlukds trees have already been unreservedly sold to occupants 
under those rules. On the one hand it is clearly desirable, and in accordance 
with the principle of the Survey Settlement that there should be as little inter¬ 
ference as possible with the full and unrestricted erjoyment by every occupant 
of the land included in his holding. An occupant cannot be said to have a full 
enjoyment of his land, if it is covered with trees, which he may neither out fop 
his own use, nor lop. for ash manure. On the other hand the special conditions 
of cultivation in ThAna make it very necessary that the tree-growth In ocoupied 
varkas lands, whether reserved or not, Bhould be jealously protected, both in ths 
interests of the occupants themselves and of the State forests, whioh must other¬ 
wise supply the deficiency. The ii\jury already caused by the unconditional 
surrender of all unreserved trees throughout the greater part of the district has 
undoubtedly been serious, and we should hesitate to recommend any similar 
unconditional disposal of the valuable tree property in the Kolvan, DahAnu and 
other tdlukda , over which Government still retains proprietary rights, 

70. In the course of our preliminary discussions of this subject, we were 
inclined to think that the. best course would be to dispose of the trees by sale to 
occupants at half price, with a condition that the trees may not he cut for sals. 
without previous permission; and in the event of the rofusal of the occupant to 
buy on the terms offered, to get rid of all rights of Government in the trees 
either by auction salo to the highest bidder or by departmental outtlng, the trees 
in either case to ho removed from the land within two years, ana the after* 
shoots and saplings excluded from valuation to bo made over to the ocoupant on 
his binding himself not to cut for sale without permission. 

71. A rough scheme on the above lines was submitted for the opinion of 
tho officers mentioned in Chapter I., paragraph 84, who were also asked to state 
Whothor the proposed measure would not in their opinion do away in a great 
degree with tho necessity of making provision on specially favourable terms for 
supplying wood for domestic and agricultural purposes. This proposal and the 
opinions recorded thereon will be found in Volume II., pages 816 to 321. Messrs. 
Mulock and Atkins, as will be seen, deprecate the surrender of the royalty tree* 
on any terms. Mr. Sinclair on the other hand, writing with reference to the 
Rol&ba district only, where the reserved trees are few in number and of small 
value, would give them up unconditionally. Messrs. Mackensie, Keyser and 
Shuttle worth are agreed that the wisest course will be to make the trees over 
to occupants on conditions, whioh while ensuring free use for agricultural and 
domestic purposes will preclude their sale without permission. Messrs. Ebden 
and Loch, following the existing Kolvan and DahAnu system, would Impose a. 
still stricter condition, i m. t that the trees shall not be sold at all, but be kept 
exclusively for the occupants’ own individual wants. It is to be observed how¬ 
ever that Mr. Ebaen does not contemplate recovering any part of the value.of. 
the trees from occupants. The ThAna Association has also in answering the- 
same question expressed its approval of the proposal as sound and practical. 

72. A further consideration of the subject has led us to think that the; 
object in view will best be met by sale of the trees to occupants under the 
simple condition that the material either in the form of timber or firewood shall 
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not be exported beyond the limits of the district. A condition precluding sale 
absolutely would, we think, cause unnecessary inconvenience botn to the occu¬ 
pants themselves and the local population generally. It is better also if it can 
be avoided, to impose no condition requiring permission before felling for local 
Sale. The Inquiries in such applications, which are heeded to satisfy the 
authority giving permission that the applicant has surplus material after provid¬ 
ing his own and his tenants' wants, which he may properly dispose of, must 
neoessarily be entrusted to subordinates. Permission may be improperly given, 
or unnecessarily refused and dissatisfaction and delay may ensue. We think 
therefore that there should be no interference with occupants as to the disposal 
of the trees when onoe made over to them beyond strict prevention of export 
from the district. 

73. An unconditional surrender of royalty trees would result, as the most 
Intelligent of the Memorialists and witnesses themselves admit, in wholesale fellings 
for export to Bombay. The difficulties in the way of providing a permanent 
source of local supply independent of Government forests would thus be greatly 
Aggravated. On the other hand these difficulties may be considerably lessened 
and the present drain on the forests greatly lightened, if the trees are made over 
to oooupants under a condition which will ensure their utilisation for local as 
distinguished from trade demands. We believe this object can be effectually 
secured by prevention of export. 

74. The measure we propose will, no doubt, result in an immediate glut of 
the local market, and a consequent fall in the local price of timber. A local 
trade, to meet the local, which will then be the only, demand for this timber will 
be speedily developed; but the demand will soon reach its natural limits, and 
temptation to wholesale denudation to meet the export demand will be removed. 
Thus the chief object to be kept in view, via., the avoidance of all petty inter¬ 
ference with an occupant’s user of his land or the trees growing thereon, and the 
increase and permanent preservation of a substantial source of private local 
supply of wood for building and agricultural purposes, and, also in some degree 
for fuel and rdO materials, will be gained. 

• 

75. Another great and very important advantage of making the produce 
of these reserved trees available for the cultivators’ ordinary wants under restric¬ 
tions, which will practically prevent its being diverted to other uses, is that the 
local population will thus obtain far better and more lasting material for their 
houses and farm implements than they now do. It is obvious that the utilisa¬ 
tion of tho now reserved trees for these purposes will to a very considerable 
extent lessen the demand for junglewood from the forests. But the drain on 
the forests will not only be lightened in proportion to the annual yield of the 
reservod trees. It will bo still further lightened because teak will last much longer 
than junglewood. We fully concur with Mr. Ebden’s remarks on this point 
(printed in Volume II., pages 311_to 312). He writes:— 

“ One great cause of a constant drain on the forests is that, as a rule, hone but 
inferior kinds of wood are conceded for agricultural use. The mdndav, hut or plough made 
of these rapidly decays, or is worn out and has to be replaced. - While had the beat wood 
available been used it would have lasted thrice, ten or twenty times the term. To put it 
briefly, the better the material taken from a forest, the longer interval of rest will the forest 
enjoy before new material is required to be drawn from it. From other points of view also 
I consider that the polioy of granting good wood is sound. The inferior trees have many of 
them their economio uses for which they ought to be reserved, and as far as climatic influenoe 
and reboisement are oonoerned, their presence in a forest is quite as valuable as that of 
superior kinds. For practical purposes I imagine that the existence of blackwood and sandal¬ 
wood in ocoupied lands in Thins may be ignored, and that the teak alone needs consideration. 
The value of the teakwood standing in suoh lands is of course very large, and the annual 
revenue derived from this source is perhaps considerable. It is the most valuable of all 
woods for the general purposes of an agricultural homestead, and notwithstanding all restric¬ 
tions, the temptation to appropriate it to those purposes is frequently yielded to. One great 
point about the tree is that it is practically indestructible j the new shoots that rise from 
the old stock rapidly form trees onoe more if properly cared for. Ite leaves also are of great 
value locally for roofing houses and for lining rioe bins, and very great discontent was 
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caused by restrictions placed on theif use. If a supply of wood of this hind u placed at the 
disposal of the rayat, and if he is granted leave to grow this wood on his own lands with* 
ont fear of its appropriation by Government. I think that there is no doubt that an infinite 
boon would be conferred upon him, and that the popularity of the resumptive measure 
(t.s. tbs plan suggested in General Question No. I that rights in all trees parted with at 
the Harvey should be resumed by legislative Act and re-oonveyed to occupants subject to 
oonditions precluding sale without permission) would be almost ensured. And at tbs same 
time a sensible relief would be effected to the drain on the forests/* 

70. It must, however, be distinctly understood that we make this pro* 
posal that the royalty trees should be made over to oocupants under oonditions 
precluding export, on the assumption that the Forest Act will be amended, as 
we shall propose elsewhere, so as to bring the removal of forest produce from 
private holdings under oontrol. The ohlef and only difficulty in enforcing the 

f iroposed restriction on export lies in the fact that the full rights of Government 
n similar trees have in many parts been already alienated. So long as no passes 
are required to cover the forest produce from private holdings while In transit, 
this difficulty is insuperable, and would be fatal to the soheme now proposed. 
But if all timber from occupied land is subject to the rules for timber in transit 
under Section 41 of the Forest Act; if special passes are issued to cover the 
timber of those who have full right to export it j and if the provisions of the Act 
requiring the use of a property mark are enforced, there need be no great difficulty 
in distinguishing the timber whioh may be exported from that whioh under the 
special conditions of its disposal may not be exported. 


77. We propose therefore that all royalty trees over nine Inches in girth 
now standing in what are classed as varkas lands, and over whioh Government 
still rotains full proprietary right should be as soon as possible enumerated and 
valued. As soon as the necessary counting and valuation has been completed 
in any village the results should he published in that village, and the occupants 
invited to purohase all rights whioh Government now possess in these trees, 
save and except the right of exporting the produce of the existing trees, 
or any trees which may hereafter grow in their place, either in the form of 
timber or firewood. This settlement should, we think, be applied to the tracts 
coming under the Kolvan-Sanjdn Settlements as well as all other parts of the 
Thun a district. The prohibition of export however may not alone be sufficient 
to prevent occupants from clearing for cultivation lands now oovered with a 
thick growth of teak. It would be a serious loss to the rayats if such lands 
were permanently denuded, for they either are, or form the nucleus, of the best 
shinddd lands in the district To prevent such an untoward result, we would 
propose that if the land in which the royalty trees are reserved to Govern¬ 
ment has not been cultivated within the last 10 years on account of the tree* 
growth, an additional condition shall be imposed to the effect that it shall not 
be cleared for future cultivation, but be kept permanently as shinddd land and 
properly demarcated. In the sequel of this chapter (vide paragraphs 123 to 181), 
we have dwelt at length on the desirability of enoouraging cultivators to set 
apart suitable portions of their varkas lands for shinddd. We have proposed 
iliafc whenever occupants shall voluntarily set apart any portion of their varkas 
as permanent shinddd, and agree not to export or sell for export grass or trees 
growing in such lands, they shall be granted an annual remission equal to 
three-fourths of the assessment of such lands. The effect of our proposal will be 
that the permanent retention for shinddd purposes of the old teak-oovered 
lands on tne terms above described, will be secured. 


To avoid the possibility of any legal complications ensuing hereafter, it will 
be advisable that the form or forms of agreement or contract most suitable 
for the purposes intended should be drafted by the Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. 


78. We have next to consider how the enumeration of the trees belonging 
to Government should be effected. Our inquiries lead ns to believe that it wifl 
prove a very laborious and troublesome task in the present state of the varkas 
measurements. The marking off of varkas areas was, as is well known, very 
roughly accomplished at the original Survey, the holdings of several occupants 
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being grouped into one big number; and very frequently the actual possession of Cfcspt#? Tt . 

the individuals does not now correspond with the record of the holdings in the TssMtsOcemiP 

survey papers. Under these circumstances a complete and satisfactory enumer- Lands. 

ation will only be possible where all the co-occupants of a number agree among 

themselves as to their respective boundaries, but in cases of dispute a complete 

demarcation of the subordinate shares orphdlnia will be a necessary preliminary 

to proceeding with the enumeration of the trees. Such a complete measurement 

4>f the subordinate shares is now being made as a part of the revision survey 

operations, although the measurements so reoorded are not shown by actual field 

boundary marks. We would suggest that advantage might be taken of 

this survey to facilitate the work of enumeration of reserved trees in each 

sab-share. The survey subordinates, in all future operations, should be required 

to record the number of teak trees in each phdlni number and whether the land 

has ever been under cultivation within 10 years. As soon as the measurement 

work is completed, and with the help of the survey record, and if necessary a 

small staff of survey subordinates, the final enumeration of the trees Bhoula be 

carried out by superior officers of the forest Department deputed from other 

districts at slack times of the year. They should also at the same time select the 

lands whioh on account of the thick growth of teak therein should permanently 

be retained as shinddd as a condition of the sale. 


79, As regards the price which should be paid by occupants, the valuation Prioe to be paid 
should be fixed with due regard to all local circumstances by the Forest officers in 000Q P ailti - 
consultation with the Collector, In consideration of the restriction on export, and 
the consequent lowering of the value of the trees, we think it is only fair that a 
considerable reduction in the market price should be made. We would recommend 
that the price to be charged to occupants should be one-half of the present market 
value. We take into consideration the fact Jhat the after-growth of the trees 
will also vest in occupants subject to the condition respecting export. As it is 
clearly desirable that this plan of disposing of the royalty trees, it adopted at all, 
should be generally followed throughout the district, and as its acceptance or 
refusal must depend on the will of occupants, the terms of sale must be suffi¬ 
ciently liberal to leave no doubts in their minds as to the wisdom of accepting 
them. 




80. The sale of the trees under the above proposal will entail the recovery Payment of 
of considerable sums of money from persons who have ordinarily very little price of tree* by 
cash at their disposal without recourse to money-lenders. To avoid driv- U18talment ** 
ing occupants to borrow money at high interest, or to cut recklessly without 

regard to personal wants or local demand, so as to realise the value of the pro- . 
perty at oiico, wo would allow payment for the trees to be made by easy instal¬ 
ments. All sums under Its. 25 should, we think, he paid at once and all dues 
recovered within 6 years. Sums exceeding Bs. 25 Bhould be paid in half-yearly 
instalments of not less than Hs. 15 and BUbject to the 6 years* limit. The rules 
regarding discount on prepayment of land revenue should be held equally appli¬ 
cable to |«tyments for trees. We do not think it is neoessary to stipulate tnat 
no fellings shall take place until the fall purchase-money is recovered, or that 
fellings shall only take place from time to time in proportion to the amount 
recovered. The price of the trees will always be recoverable from the .occupant 
as a revenue demand, and the land will ordinarily be a sufficient security in the 
last resort. Should this, in exceptional oases, be considered insufficient, the further 
precaution of requiring security bonds backed by solvent and well-to-do persons, 
can bo easily taken at the same time that the agreements for purchase of the 
trees are executed. 

81. On completion of the sale contracts entries should be made in the On completion 
village registers opposite each of the survey numbers concerned, in accordance 

with the rules in the revised manual of village accounts, giving the neoessary ™ *** 

details and distinctly recording the condition under which the present and 
future growth of the trees of the reserved kinds has been made over to the 
occupants. ^ 

82. We have father to consider the course to be followed should any Procedure re- 
oocupant fail to accept the terms offered. When the valuation lists of reserved o o m m ended 
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Chapt** ft trees are published in a village, the oooupantB concerned should be informed that 
ffuvatx Ocouprio the terms therein offered will hold good for one whole year from date of publication* 
LiMDa and that their acceptance of the terms may be signified at any time within that 
period. They should, however, be made to understand that the time will not 
under any circumstances be extended. This will allow ample time for consider¬ 
ation, and making all necessary arrangements. If an oooupant fails to signify 
his acceptance of the terms within the year allowed, it will, of course, be open to 
Government to dispose of the trees in any way they please. 

83. As however the chief aim of our proposals is that these reserved trees 
should be preserved as a permanent source of private local supply, and to avoid 
wherever possible, all unnecessary destruction, we would still allow the ooou¬ 
pant to purchase the trees, if so disposed, at their full value, at any time before 
they are felled on behalf of Government, or sold by auction, subject to the same 
condition respecting export. As again it is desirable, whether oooupanta assist 
in the matter or not, that the reserved tree-growth in occupied lands should be 
available for the occupants’ own use, we would, wherever the trees have once been 
cleared, give them the after-growth in the same way as if they had purchased 
the trees, subject only to the condition that the produce shall not be exported. 

84. We do not think it desirable to fix any limit within which the trees 
should be cut and removed by Government in tiie event of an occupant’s failure 
to accept the terms offered. In such cases, if they should occur, there seems no 
good reason why the trees should be felled before they have reached maturity. 
If an occupant is anxious that all interference with the trees in his land shall 
cease he can attain this end at once by accepting the liberal terms offered. If 
he fails to take advantage of the offer no special consideration for his interest# 
requires that Government shall forego realising the full value of their property 
at any time most convenient to them. 

85. Jlr. Ebden has suggested that the purchase of the royalty trees 
should, if required at all, be made - obligatory and that failure to purchase 
should involve forfeiture of occupancy, subject of course to compensation. We 
see no sufficient reason for this provision and believe that the terms proposed 
will meet the general approval of all concerned. 

86. It will be observed that our proposals for the disposal of royalty trees by 
tale to occupants refer only to trees standing in lands which are now classed as 
varkas. The number of reserved trees standing in garden, rice and rabi lands 
and the strips of land attached to them called pot varkas is, we believe, very 
insignifioant These were the lands which were anterior to the Survey held Id 
hereditary occupancy as distinguished from the varkas or upland wnioh was 
common waste or forest land. From the history of the various orders passed 
by Government from time to time regarding teak trees which we have sum¬ 
marised above, it is by no means dear that the reservations ordered In 1841 
were subsequently extended to teak trees in hereditary oocupancies, as well as 
trees in waste, forest and varkas lands. We * offer no opinion on this point 
as a legal question. But we think taking all the facts into consideration 
that Government would do well to make over the trees of the reserved kinds 
in these lands to occupants without exacting any payment. At the same time 
it is clearly necessary that the user of the trees should be subject to the same 
restriction respecting export as the trees whioh will be purchased under the 
above proposals. It would create endless confusion if An oooupant might export 
timber frqm one part of his holding, and not fromjmother. We would, therefore, • 
make it a strict condition of the surrender of these trees in garden and rice lands 
that their produce shall not be exported. 

’ j. 

Similar pro- 87. Similarly as regards varkas lands, if owing to the complications whioh 
oednre reoom- have ensued, doubts should arise in any of the cases mentioned above in para- 
mended where graph 66 as to whether existing trees sufficiently mature to be inoluded in the 
^ktiexii i u to proposed valuation, still belong to Government, or nave passed, under the operation * 
vorLi landenow the rules applicable to the subject, into the ownership of occupants, and such 
belong to Govern- doubts cannot be satisfactorily decided, we would recommend that aavantageshould 
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be taken of the occasion to effect a fair compromise, and to make over the trees to 
the occupants, without payment, on their agreeing to the proposed condition 
against export. 

88 . The Survey Settlement wa* introduced between 1864 and 1866 into 
the Kolvan, tdluka comprising the present tdlukde of Vida and Shahipur and 
the petty division of MokhAda, and in 1866-67 into the SaniAn taluka which 
Includes the present DahAnu tdluka and some thirty villages of MAhim. By all 
previous settlements, including that of the UmbargAv petty division of DahAnu 
tdluka , the rights to the junglewood growing inoccupied lands may now be said 
to have been conceded to the oooupanta. Fruit trees also belong to ocoupnnte 
everywhere, BUch trees of which the produce was formerly received by Govern¬ 
ment having been already purchased by occupants at a valuation as provided in 
Government Resolutions Nos. 52 and 535 of 1875. But under tile Kolvan 
Settlement all trees were resenved in all occupied lands, the privilege for use for 
certain purposes being conoeded, but not that of cutting tor sale. Similarly 
Under tne SanjAn Settlement all trees were reserved in occupied varkas lands, 
but the reservation did not in this case extend to junglewood trees situated in 
rice and garden lands. 

89. When these settlements were first introduced occupants were not 
required to obtain previous permission before cutting junglewood for home and 
field consumption. As far as we can learn such permission was not made obli¬ 
gatory until 1870. But from that date executive orders were from time to time 
issued declaring previous permission to be necessary. All previous orders on 
the subject were superseded by the rules published on the 9th January 1885, 
under Section 75 (c) of the Forest Aot ana Section 44 of the Land Revenue 
Code. 
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90. The rules under the Forest Act provide ( 1 ) that " no person who is not Existing rules 
entitled under the Survey Settlement to any privilege in respect of any trees under Section 75 
belonging to Government, growing in any varkas land to which that settlement 
has been extended ” (i. e. the royalty trees, viz., teak, blaokwood and tivas) “ shall 44 Land 

fell, remove, destroy, lop or in any way injure such trees, except under the order Revenue Code, 
of the Assistant or Deputy Collector in charge of the tdluka or of the Divisional 
Forost Officer( 2 ) that no person who is entitled to any privilege conceded 
under the said settlement in respect of any such trees as aforesaid shall— 


(а) exercise such privilege except in such manner and to such extent 
as may be allowed by any rule at the time in force prescribed in this behalf 
by the Collector of ThAna under Section 44 of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879 ; 

(б) fell, remove, destroy, lop or in any way injure any teak, tivas or 
blackwood tree belonging to Government, growing in any such land as 
aforesaid, except under the order of the Assistant or Deputy Collector in 
charge of the tdluka or of the Divisional Forest Officer. 

It is further provided that if an oooupant of varkas land coming under the 
SanjAn and Kolvan Settlements wishes to dear the land for cultivation, he must* 
first apply for permission to the Assistant or Deputy Collector in charge of the 
tdluka , stating the necessary particulars, and that in the event of permission be¬ 
ing given the trees when cut shall be at the disposal of the Forest Department. 

91. Then follow the rules made by the Collector of ThAna under Section 
44, Land Revenue Code, regulating the exercise of the privilege of cutting fire¬ 
wood and timber for 'domestic and agricultural purposes, as conceded under the 
Survey Settlement. It is declared that the said concession did not extend to 
teak, tivas and blackwood trees, which are called the ( excepted ’ trees, and that 
consequently these trees must not be destroyed, lopped or in any way injured 
(rule 1 ); that “ the concession did not extend to the removal of any tree or any 
portion of a tree for the purposes of sale or trade, and that persons exercising 
the privilege must do so only for their own bond fide domestic or agriculture 
purposes (rule 2 ); that “ persons exercising the privilege for the purpose of 
obtaining rdh must not cut the leading Bhoot ( shenda ) of any tree which they 



Cfcftpter ft lop for this purpose, nor touch young shoots or seedlings" (rule flV Rule 4 
Tuts i« Ooooruto specifies what an occupant may do m exercise of the privilege without first 
Laim obtaining permission, provided uie wood, Ac., is for use within the limits of the 
same village in which the gathering or cutting is made. He may (1) gather 
fallen dead wood, and if that is insufficient cut wood from any but the excepted 
trees for firewood; may (2) cut wood from any but the excepted trees or bam* 
boos for agricultural implements; may (8) cut branches for rob from any but the 
excepted trees; and may (4) cut thorny bushes or bamboos i‘or hedges. 

By rule 5 previous permission is required (1) if the wood is required for 
building purposes, whether it is to be used within the limits of the same village 
In which it is cut or not, and also (2) if the wood or other material cut or 
gathered for any of the purposes mentioned in rule 4 is conveyed to or used in 
any village other than tne one in which it has been so cut and gathered. 

• 

By rule 6 Assistant and Deputy Collectors in charge of tdlukde may give 
the requisite permission under tne preceding rules “ (a) for cutting wood for 
building purposes; ( b) for cutting and removing bamboos to another village for 
any purpose; (c) for gathering or cutting ana removing firewood to another 
village in any quantity exceeding in the aggregate ten cart-loads for any one 
household during one year; 0 mamlntddre and maAdlkaiis may give the requi¬ 
site permission “ for (d) any other purpose.” But all applications may be re* 
ceived and inquired into by rndmlatadra and mahdlkaris, who will, if necessary, 
obtain the orders thereon of the Assistant or Deputy Collector. 

Rule 7 specifies the particulars which must be contained in each 
application. Rule 8 prescribes the form of the pass when permission is given in 
any case under rule 5 ,* and rule 9 provides that permission shall not be granted 
for the cutting or removal of any wood, Ac., of an amount which the officer 
empowered to grant permission deems unnecessarily large, and further requires 
the said officer to enter in the pass such limit of time as he considers reasonable 
within which the cutting shall oe completed, Ao.” 


92. The leading principles of the Sanjiin and Kolvan Settlements, under 
which Government, while reserving proprietary rights in all trees in occupied 
varkas lauds, concede to occupants a free user of all but the specially reserved 
trees for their own bond fide wants, but not for sale, appear to be essentially sound. 
Though not strictly in accordance with the general practice observed in the Sur¬ 
vey Settlements, the plan thus adopted involved no violent departure from exist¬ 
ing usages, and was in every way suited to the special conditions of Konkan 
agriculture. Experience has shown that the system has on the whole worked 
well, and that the chief object in view-, viz., the maintenance of a permanent sup¬ 
ply of wood and rdb material in private holdings, for the cultivators’ own use. 
has been in great measure gained. We know Doth from the evidence ana 
our own observation that while the occupied vnrkan lands in the villages inoluded 
in these settlements are, as a rule, well covered with trees useful to the cultiva¬ 
tor, similar lands in other villages, where no restriction on the sale of the wood 
has been imposed, are comparatively bare and denuded, and occupants are conse- 
.quently almost entirely dependent on forests for their fuel and rdb. It is a mat¬ 
ter for deep regret that the result of the unconditional concession of all but the 
specially reserved trees in the tracts first settled was not foreseen and that the 
wiser provisions of the later settlements were not generally applied in all the 
Konkan tdlukds, 

Compi&inti 93. The land-holders however of DahAau, SliahApur and V4da naturally 

against the work- chafe at restrictions from which their neighbours of MAhim, Bassein, Mur bid, 
ing of the rules Ac., have, by the accidents of revenue administration, been freed, and urge that 
nnder the Barman ^he distinctions now made are invidious and unfair. The Dah&nu and Umbar- 
tiamenta.™ giv witnesses in particular oomplain strongly of the delay incidental to the ob¬ 

taining of permission to out wood, of capricious refusals of reasonable applies* 
tions, and of undue severity in the working of the rules, resulting in criminal 
prosecutions for trifling offences. To elucidate the p oints above mentioned we 
may call special attention to the evidence of Thdna Witnesses, Noe. 37, 38 and 45 
(Volume II., Part I.). Very similar complaints are made by two Sbihapur Wit- 
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tiesies, Nos. 13 and 17 (Volume II., Pari I.), but more as regards unnecessary Ckipler *1. 
prosecutions for breaches of the rules than delays and refusals in granting appli- Trsssih Occcpko 
nations. ^ 1 *m»- 

04. Attempts have also been made to show that In some cases serious 
difficulty lias been experienced in obtaining the nocessary wood for fhneral pyres, 
and that bodies of deceased Hindus have, in consequence of these difficulties, had 
to be burled contrary to religious customs instead of being cremated. The evi¬ 
dence connecting such departures from usual custom, if they oocurred, with the 
rules in force as regards the user of trees in occupied lands is certainly not con* 

Vinoing. As no evidenoe has been given to show that any occupant has ever been 

f urnished or subjected to any annoyance for having put or sold wood ' from his 
and for cremation purposes, we cannot but regard this alleged grievance as 
A purely imaginary one, introduced with the sole object of discrediting a system, ’ 
whloh as at present regulated, Is otherwise distasteful to the Memorialists. 


99. On the strength of the few specific Instances of Illiberal treatment and 
perhaps unnecessary severity brought to light by the witnesses above-named, 
(be Tliand Association in their reply to the general auestion as to trees in occu¬ 
pied lands assume (vide Volume it., pages 848 to 349) 41 the inherent capability of 
Such a system being abused, 1 ’ condemn the system accordingly in the strongest 
possible terms, and urge the 44 utter impossibility ” of its being generally accept¬ 
able to tho Tliana rayats. They farther attribute whatever abuses may have 
crept in, In the working of the rules, 41 to the fiscal interests of the Forest De¬ 
partment.” 


00, Wo do not propose to discuss in detail tho various cases adduced to 
show undue severity in enforcing the restrictions incidental to the Bystem, or to 
pass any opinion as to whether in cortain instances quoted the applications for 
p rmission to cut have or have not boon refused on good grounds. Occasional 
mistakes liavo no doubt been made. But such mistakes have occurred, we think, 
not because tho principle of tho system is itself unsound, but rather because the 
rules requiring permission before cutting have boon unnocessariiy strict and 
elaborate. Tho local officers have at times perhaps been too apt to forget that the 
reservations of all but the royalty trees in oanjiln and Kolvan were made prima¬ 
rily in tho interests of tho cultivators themselves, for their benefit, in short, and 
not for revenue purposes. Tho practice, even though rarely resorted to, of re¬ 
quiring applicants to pay tho value of junglewood cut in their occupied lands 
may liavo not unnaturally created an impression that the restrictions were im¬ 
posed more in tho interests of tho State than tho cultivators. 

07. Wo think too that tho oomplaint of undue delay in disposing of appli¬ 
cations for permission to cut and remove material is well founded. From 
returns furmshod by tho mdmlatddra of Dahdnu, Shdhnpur and Viida, show¬ 
ing tho number of such applications received during the past five years, we 
gather tho following details:—In Dahdnu out of 847 applications during the period 
mentioned, 80 took a longer time than 0 months to dispose of; in Umbargdv 45 
out of 273 applications, in Shahdpur 28 out of 68, in Mokhdda 5 out of 15, and 
in Vdda G7 out of 208 wore not disposed of within six months. It is noticeable also 
that applications of this nature have been more frequent in Dahdnu and Umbar- 
gdv than in Shdhdpur and Vdda and Mokhdda; that no applications were made 
in Mokhdda from 1880-81 to 1882-83 * none in Vdda in 1880-81 of 1881-82, 
and only 1 in 1882-83; while in Shahdpur also only one such application was 
made in each of the years 1880-81 and 1881-82. It would seem from this as if 
the rule requiring previous permission had remained practically a dead letter in 
these inland tracts until 1883-84. 

98* On the whole, however, we consider that the Thdna Forest Association 
has taken a very exaggerated f iew of the defeots of the system. The principle 
at stake, vis., that the right 6f occupants to trees in these lands should, having 
regard to the special conditions of agriculture in the district and the tempta¬ 
tions to reckless cutting held out by trade demands, be limited to local use, must 
be judged on its own merits and cannot fairly be condemned because the rules 
devised to give effect to it have been'unnecessarily rigid, or have been occasion- 
B 1417-89 
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ally misapplied. Wo admit that the present rules seem to us to interfere to an 
unnecessary extent with the occupants* free use of the trees for local require¬ 
ments, but we see no good reason why the vital principle of the system should be* 
sacrificed. ^ 

99; We think Government would be unwise to forego the advantages 
which the terms of the Kolvan and Sanjdn Settlements now present for securing 
the very wise intention of the framers of. those settlements tliat the vttrka$ land 
measured off and allotted to occupants should supply as far as possible their 
needs for fuel and rd6 for home and field Use. Experience in ether Inhtkd* has 
clearly demonstrated the inexpediency of unconditional concession* nf all but the 
royalty trees in favour of occupants. We cannot, therefore, recommend any 
action being taken in the Kolvan-Sanjdn villages which would inevitably lead 
to similar results. Uniformity is no doubt desirable in all 'matters affecting tho 
rights and privileges of occupants, provided it can be attained without undue 
sacrifice. To purchase such uniformity however bv making over Unreservedly 
to the occupants of the Kolvati-Sanjan villages all the tree-growth in their 
lands with full liberty to cut and sell it in the best market would be to pay too 
dear a price. 

100, Such a course would, we are convinced, be against the true interests of 
the people themselves. The steps taken in other tdlukds cannot bo re-called, and we 
oljserve with regret that the doubts as to whether the Saqjtln Settlement applied to 
Umbargivv, have been such as to leave Government no alternative but to remove the 
restriction on sale of other than the excepted trees in that tract. But in all the 
villages in which these settlements were clearly Introduced we would certainly 
retain the present restriction against tho export or sale for export of all jungle- 
wood trees in varkas. We would in fact make over these trees to occupants at the 
same time and on precisely tho same conditions os the royalty trees, except that 
. in no case should any portion of the value of the junglewood trees be recovered. 
If considered necessary, for purposes of Abkdri administration, the proprietary 
rights of Government in mowra trees can bo retained. Wherever there are 
royalty trees in any holding which tho occupant agrees to take over on the terms 
proposed, an additional clause about the junglewood can be added to the agree¬ 
ments in the Sanjan-Roivan villages. If there are no royalty trees in the 
holding then only will a separate agreement bo necessary os regards the 
junglewood. The present rules under Section 75 of the Forest Act and Section 
44, Land Revenue Code, will of course continue in force, but will apply only to 
the occupants who may not accept the settlement herein proposed. 

101. Wo believe that the settlement above recommended will remove aQ 
reasonable grounds of complaint which the inhabitants of the villages ooming 
under the Kolvan and Sanjdn Settlements now have, without sacrificing the 
principle involved, or in any way encouraging reckless denudation. But again 
| we must repeat, to prevent all misunderstanding, that these proposals are made 
solely on tlie assumption that tho working of the rules under Section 41 will be 
made really effective, as we shall propose in another part of this report, by ex- 
' tending the definition of the word timber used therein so as to include all build* 
ing timber and firewood removed from occupied'lands. If the export of firewood 
from private holdings is thus effectually controlled, and the supply thus available 
utilised solely to meet the local demand, the drain on the public forests will be 
proportionately lessened, while tho risk of improvident destruction oftrer >■ 
occupied lands will be much diminished. So long as the ravats feel that thmr 
enjoyment of the trees for their own use will not be interfered with, and will not 
be made a source of revenue by Government, w^neHeve thepr will cheerfully 
acquiesce in the restrictions against export The Thdna. Association has, on be¬ 
half of the inhabitants generally, though condemning the existing Kolvan and 
Sanjdn system, accepted the principle that such restrictions are necessary and 
dictated by good policy, Many of the witnesses have fully endorsed this 
admission. Thus Mr. Ardesar Ddrabji, Thdna Witness No. 38, an Intelligent 
Pdrai land-holder In the Umbargdv peta, while declaring the present restrictions 
on cutting wood for domestic and agricultural purposes from occupied lands to be 
vexatious, and that occupants are thereby discouraged from improving the tree- 
growth on their lands, admits that permission should be insisted on when occu- 
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pants out for trade and should only be granted if there be surplus stock of wood Ci»pt«t tt 
„ over and above the wants of the holders and the cultivators of the land. Sirai- tun i« Oocbhid 
larly ThAna Witness No. 87, Govind N dr Ay an also of UmbargAv, states:—“ The Isksss. 

present restrictions as regards trees in mdlki numbers are not liked by the people, 
because they are Intended to benefit the Government, but if the people were assur* 
sd that they would get the full benefit of the tree-growth in their numbers, any 
restrictions with regard to their disposal Would be acceptable to them. * * 

Under the present restrictions we have no inducement to improve the tree* 
growth in our mdlki lands” The above extract we believe faithfully reflectsths 
view of ths question generally held by the local residents of the Sarjdn and Kol- 
van villages. The mdmlaldar of BhahApur, an experienced native official, cx* 
presses a similar opinion and states, (vtds Volume II., page 80) i—“The occupants 
should be at fUll liberty td out wheresoever and whatsoever they want for their . 
own use and also for the use of their tenants j but they should striotly be forbid* 
don from selling without permission.' Such permission should only be granted 
when there is a surplus stock of wood over ana above what is necessary tor the 
occupants* own use. The mdvxlalddr of DahAnu (vftfs Volume II., page 02) also 
would allow jungle trees to be cut fbr firewood without permission. “The only 
restrictions I would Impose,” he writes, “ are that permission should be obtained 
when the wood is required for building purposes and that no wood should be out 
for trade.” 

102. If ths recommendations made above as regards the disposal of (1) the 
royalty or specially reserved trees throughout the ThAna district, and (2) all other 
trees reserved under the SanjAn-Kolvan Settlements, commend themselves to 
Government, alt the difficult questions of the respective rights of the State and 
the cultivators in lands hold under the survey tenure will bo set at rest in a man¬ 
ner that will, wo believe, satisfy the reasonable wishes of the Memorialists. At 
the same time It may bo confidently hoped that the proposed restriction on the 
export of all the trees now reserved will ensure the maintenance of a permanent 
supply of wood in occupied varies lands for local consumption. The present 
dram on tho State forests, to supply local wants on favoured terms will bo pro¬ 
portionately lessened, and the latter-will bo bettor able to meet, with due regard 
to thu preservation of their capital stock, the ever growing demands of Bombay 
and otnur trade centres. Non-resident liiiid-lords and capitalists who have 
bought varkns lands on speculation in tho expectation of realising large profits 
on the sale of the troes therein, without regard to the needs of the actual culti¬ 
vators of the land, will probably grumble at tho restriction on the export of trees 
wldoh they may have hoped would be unconditionally made over to them. But 
their interests as compared with those of the bondfiJe resident agriculturists ore 
of secondary consideration, and when these interests clash, the first cars of Gov¬ 
ernment should be fbr the latter. 

103. It remains to considor whether any measures direct or Indirect are Measure! to 

now possible to ohcck wholesale and reckless denudation sf occupied lands in check rsoklsss 
Which tho trees have atready under the settlements in foroe become the absolute °V?u 

property of occupants, and in which no rights have been retained by Government. iJX 1 • 

As a consequence of the introduction of the Survey the right of Government to 

all trees but teak, blackwood and sandalwood, and in some localities tivas, has 
already been surrendered without condition to occupants, except in the villages 
coming under the SanjAn-Kolvan Settlements. It was no doubt hoped and 
believed at the time that the valuable tree property thus made over to oooupants 
would be carefully used by them, and would enable them to m^etrtheir wants as 
regards wood for agricultural and domestic purposes and rdb materials In a way 
most convenient to themselves, and would make them to a great extent, if not 
entirely, independent of forests as a source of supply. Experience has shown that 
this hope was delusive, and that the step was an unwise one. The people 
previously had the free user ot the trees for domestic and agricultural wants, but 
had neither exercised nor claimed the right of disposing of the trees or their pro¬ 
duce by sale for trade purposes. 

104. Had effective restrictions on the use of forest lands been imposed at 
the same timo ou those to whom these trow ''ere made over, and had occupants 
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ChftpUr Tl. been made clearly to anderatand that if they destroyed the trees they could not 
T»sti wOccowiD fall back on the forests to supply their wants without full payment, it Is possible 
Lavdi. the trees might have been inore generally preserved than they have been. As 
it was, the result, if not anticipated, was at least inevitable. So long as an 
occupant could obtain all the wood and rdb material he required for his own 
consumption free from the forests, it was olearly his interest to realise all 
he possibly could from the tree property thus made over to him and replace 
the material, which he would sell in the highest market, by produce obtained fret 
from the forests as he might require it The action thus taken was in fact a 
direct incentive to occupants to clear for cultivation lands which were intended 
to give them a permanent source of material for ash manure and wood useful 
for domestic ana agricultural purposes, and so defeat the chief objoot in view in 
making allotments of varkas land In the Sanjan and Kolvan villages, where, 
owing to the restrictions on sale of the trees in private holdings, the trees have 
been perforce preserved for the purposes intended, the people are to a great 
extent independent of other sources than their varkas allotments for wood and 
rdb material. 

105. The demands of Bombay and the comparatively treeless districts 
within reach of the eastern boundaries of the Konkan for timber and firowood 
were considerable even at the time of the introduction of the Survey into the 
Thana District. They have since increased enormously by reason of the growth 
of population and the spread of cultivation, and have naturally given a great im¬ 
petus to the clearing of all forest lands Included in private holdings. The his¬ 
tory of the sales of teak trees under the Ellis Rules in Kalyrin and elsewhere 
shows the same results. A large quantity of timber altogether in excess either 
of the local or export demand was then felled and sold at such nominal prices that 
the temporary gain to occupants can have been little, while in many cases the 
permanent inconvenience owing to reckless cutting must have been great 

100. The justification of all claims by the local population to be provided 
free or at favoured rates with material from Government forests, rests on the 
assumption that the supply obtainable from their occupied lands is insufficient 
to meet thoir domestic arid agricultural wants. The Memorialists cannot consist¬ 
ently ask for liberty to sell all the trees in thoir lands in the highest market for 
export to Bombay, and to replace the material so sold with other material 
obtained free or at less than the market rate from the forests. If Government 
allow any occupant to take forest produce free or at favoured rates, because the 
supply on his private holding is insufficient for his wants, it is obviously right 
that they should insist that that occupant shall utilize to the .full whatever pro¬ 
duce his own land yields, in satisfaction of his own wants before he takes ad¬ 
vantage of forest privileges. If an occupant sells wood from his land for 
brofit it may fairly bo presumed that ho has sufficient wood for his own con¬ 
sumption without having recourse to forests. In other words complete free 
lratio in the tree produce of private holdings is incompatible with allowing the 
occupants of such holdings to draw supplies from publio forests on other than 
strictly commercial principles, 

107. Our inquiries lead us to conclude that for many years to come the 
cultivators of the talukds, in which no' common trees have been reserved, will be 
dependent on State forests to a great extent for their necessary supplies of wood 
and rdb material. The cultivators of the Sanidn and Kolvan tdlukds will be to 
a much less extent dependent on suoh external aid, but they will not be able to do 
altogether without it. The disposal of the royalty^rees In the manner suggested 
will everywhere pro tanto lessen this dependence on publio forests, and ii occu¬ 
pants are once made to realise that it is to their own personal interests that this 
source of supply should he carefully preserved, and if necessary increased, the 
benefit likely to arise from this measure can scarcely be exaggerated. Taking 
into consideration, however, the probable extent of the local demand for wood 
for fuel, building and farm use as compared with the present total area of 
occupied varkas land capable of profitably producing wood, we can scarcely hope 
that the local residents of Thana, and especially those of the more populous 
tracts, can ever become completely independent of the State forests as a source- 
of supply for timber and firewood, even if in years to come they may ho longer 
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have to draw on the forests to meet their rdb requirements. It must be borne 
in mind that moat of the area formerly set aside as village reserves or gttrcharan, 
which would otherwise have been available to supplement any deficiency in the 
•upply from private holdings, has already been absorbed in the Reserved forests 
&s now constituted. 


108. Assuming then that some privileges in forests of greater or less 
extent according to local circumstances will always have to be conceded to local 
residents, the question is how such privileges can best be minimised, and how 
far the abuse of such privileges can be checked by Insisting that the private 
forests shall be fully utilised to supply the local agricultural demand before the 
deficiency is made good at favoured rates from public forests. It is of the great¬ 
est importance that this question should be satisfactorily settled. The right to 
trees in occupied lands parted with •unconditionally at the Survey cannot be 
resumed so as to be re-oonveyed under conditions precluding sale for export, nor 
can it bo made peual to out trees for sale or profit in such lands except under 
permission of some duly constituted authority, without special legislation, nor 
could the only other moans which suggest themselves for indirectly securing the 
samo end, such as prevonting.the export from the district of the tree produce of 
ocoiipiud lunds by absolute prohibition, or prohibitive duties, unless cut undor 
special permission, be attained without similar legislation. Government would 
rightly hesitate to resort to such extreme measures, which would necessarily 
lower the value of private property, unless assured of the full acquiescence in such 
a course of the persons interested, expressed tlirough their duly authorised 
representatives. 


109. That wo have given the most anxious consideration to this subject 
will he apparent from the preamble to the question addressed to the officers 
mentioned in paragraph 34 of Chapter I (vide Vol. II., page 30Gh in whioh 
the various means by which tree-growth in occupied lands can test be pre¬ 
served to meet local as distinguished from trade demands have been tentatively 
described. The arguments for and against the measures therein suggested 
lmvo been very fully ami ably stated b}' several of the officers who have 
replied to the question., We need not hero recapitulate these arguments in 
detail but would suggest a careful perusal of all the opinions elioited on the 
>’ n ct. It is tHiffich'iitto remark that, of the official witnesses consulted, Messrs. 

! n, Loch and Tliattu express themselves generally in favour of special legis- 
ia< i*m to attain the object in view, either independently or as a result of a com¬ 
promise with the local residents. Mr. Kuysur, while deprecating any resump¬ 
tion of rights parted with at the Survey, would still regulate the felling of 
trees in occupied lands. “ No wholesale foiling,” ho .writes, u for trade purposes 
should be allowed without a permit, which should only, be withheld for valid 
reasons to bo given in writing, and an export duty might be chargeable on all 
wood sunt outjof the district whicli it would not be necessary to levy from con¬ 
tractors, or unless it was thought expedient, on wood shipped from occupied 
numbers under a permit. By moans of this duty the dealings of traders with 
wild tribes might he regulated, and abuse of privileges by the latter, or by others 
allowed to Collect firewood free, prevented.” On the other hand Messrs. 
Mulock, Shuttle worth, Mackenzie and Atkins consider legislation on the subject 
would be open to more or loss serious objection, though the last-named officer 
admits the probable efficacy of the measures suggested. Mr." Sinclair,- writing 
with reference to the Kolilba district exclusively, denies the preamble of theques- 
, tion and ** considers the first two remedies for the imaginary evU$o" be morally 
wrong and would shake the credit of Government with its subjects.” Had he 
read the preamble of the question more carefully and studied the local - evidence 
on the suoject, he would have seen that the evils are not oonsidered imaginary 
by the more intelligent and influential witnesses, and that the remedies sug¬ 
gested as a possible means of lessening the evil were based on the clearly 
expressed opinions of those.representative witnesses that restrictions should be, 
placed on the tale of unreserved trees in oooupied lands. 

. HO. We must here call special attention to the replies of the Th&na Asso¬ 
ciation to the question under notioe (vide VoL II., pages 348—355). It will be 
seen from this that tfee local residents of Th&na and of i he Panvel taluka of Koliba 
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Chapter Tt are not opposed to legislation whioh will prevent occupants from exporting or 
Td»»i ifOcccpiap selling for export the treeiproduoe of occupied lands, which ought not, having 
Luos. regard to agricultural wants, to be so exported, provided what they deem ade¬ 
quate guarantees are given to prevent such a measure being allowed to become 
a source of revenue to Government or of undue hardship to occupants, and 
provided also that the rights of the rayats with regard to State forests are, ns a 
compensation for the restrictions imposed, clearly downed in the manner and to 
the extent they suggest They deprecate any resumption of rights parted with 
at the Survey with the object of re-conveying such rights under limitations, 
thinking such a measure would have too much in common with the present 
SanjAn-Kolvan system, which they consider open to grave, abuse. They con¬ 
demn on other and, as we think, stronger grounds, the farther proposal to legalise 
the levy of a prohibitive duty on the export of timber cut without permission 
from occupied lands. But they see nothing objectionable in the alternative 
suggestion that it should be mode penal to export or soil for export any trees 
from occupied lands without previous permission having been obtained—a plan 
which would practically and by a simpler process secure the same result as the 
resumption by Government of proprietary rights in the trees, but in a manner 
less suggestive of arbitrary spoliation. 

111. We may here quote the exact words in which they admit the exist¬ 
ence of the evil complained of and accept the principle that a legislative cheek is, 
under certain conditions, desirable :— 

** Several representative witnenaes examined before the Commission on behalf of the 
Association have already expressed their opinion that in view of the several temptations too 
•trong to be resisted bv rayats of average foresight and intelligence huving been necessarily 
thrown in their way, it becomes necessary to impose certain restrictions on the free sale of 
tree produce from occupied lunds for purposes of trade and the consequent pecuniary profit; 
so that agricultural interests may not bo altogether subordinated to the considerations ox 
immediate pecuniary profit to the occupants. The same representative witnesses have 
further admitted, directly or indirectly, the impropriety of the system under which occupants 
muy sell for their own advantago the maximum amount of tree produce from their occupied 
lands, und replace from the. commort forcBt lunds all materials necessary for their domestic 
requirements, evon though, as has been ulrcudy shown in the observations recorded in the 
first purt of this statement, thoy in common with others have had the right guaranteed to 
them at tho original Survey to supplement from the common forest lnnde everything which 
they required, provided that it was not available in their own occupied lunds. It will be thus 
seen that what enlightened public opinion in the ThAna district will support amounts to a 
proposal to legalize restrictions on occupied lunds which will prevent their occupants from 
exporting or selling for export some specified tree produce of their occupied lands unlew 
thoy undertook to prove to the satisfaction of a competent authority that what they proposed 
so to dispose of was over and above their domestic and agricultural requirements. The 
Association entertains no doubt whatever, notwithstanding any thing which the Conservator 
!of Forests, N ortho rn Circle, Mr. Shuttle worth, may chooae to say to the contrary, that such 
|a legislative measure will bo chocrfully acquiesced in by the ThAna rayats, provided that 
Adequate guarantees are taken against its being abused in the same way that the Kolvan- 
DahAnu system came to be abused in the fiscal interests of the Forest Department, and 
provided that ample legislative provision was made to enable the Th&na rayats to supplement 
| their reasonable wants from the common forest lands." 

112. They then proceed to describe the Bcheme which has received the ap¬ 
proval of the leading representatives of ThAna and the Panvel taluk a of KolAba. 
The leading points of this scheme are as follows:— 

(a) . Occupants are to be considered the proprietors of all trees in their 
holdings and to have full liberty to use them foi>domeatio and agricultural 
purposes without the necessity of obtaining,previous permission. 

(b) . Written permission from the mdmlatddr of the tdluka is to be 
obtained before exporting or selling for export timber of seventeen specified 
trees which include all the more valuable species. 

(c) . The application for permission is to be on plain paper, and no 

charge is to be made for the pass which will convey tho necessary permis¬ 
sion. « 


a . All appliesti ons for permission are to be disposed of 
> and failing such disposal, it shall be presumed that per 
been duly given. 


within two 
permission has 
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An appeal against a mdmlatddre refusal to grant permission is to Chapter VI. ■ 
be allowed to the Subordinate Judge having jurisdiction in the tdluka, Trim ir Occupied 
whose decision Bhall be final, ^ Laroi. . 

Lastly (/). If an ocoupant once permitted to export aspecified quantity 
of tree produce applies, any time after seven years, for permission to export 
a similar quantity, the permission is to be granted without further inquiry, 
provided the area previously cleared has during the interval been allowed 
to remain Under tree-growth. 

118. They then set forth the concessions they ask for as a Bet-off against 
the restrictions. These are in Bubstance as follows:— 

(а) , Free grazing for all village cattle in all forest lands except assessed, 
waste numbers and kuran$. t .Non-forest villagers as well as forest villagers 
to be allowed to graze their cattle free in forests wherever this has been 
the custom. 

(б) . Permission to lop all trees for rdb except teak and blackwood in 
all waste lands except Imperial forests demarcated before 1870. 

(c) . Free wood for agricultural implements, including bamboos, &c., for 
garden cultivation, aud other agricultural requirements from the same areas. 

Arrangements also to be made for a sufficient supply of the teak leaves 
required by rayats for lining oorn-bins and thatching purposes. 

(d) . Free firewood by head-loads from, presumably, the same areas, for 
domestic consumption and sale. The privilege to extend to the taking of 
live as well as dead wood, subject to the reservation of thirteen specified 
trees, and a further stipulation that the number of these reserved trees may 

i be reduced by the Collector on a representation of the people supported by 
at least two-thirds of the members of the Tdluka Local Board, but may 
not under any circumstances be increased. 

(e) . Firewood removed from the same areas by oarta for domestic use 
and sugar-boiling, but not for sale, to be paid for at the rate of 4 annas per 
ordinary and 8 annas per large cart-load. 

(/). Free ^ood of unreserved kinds for repairing huts, and free hdrvi, 
bamboos and reeds, for home, consumption 'or-sale for the poor and 
depressed classes. 

(d). The establishment of dep6ts at central villages in each of the 
circles into which a tdluka is divided for the purpose of Local Board elec¬ 
tions, where superior kinds of building timber ana other timber required for 
making or repairing carta, wheels, axles, &c., shall be kept for sale at favour¬ 
ed rates, to be fixed in consultation with the respective Taluka Local 
Boards, and when once fixed not to bo changed except with the consent of 
•uch (Boards duly recorded at meetings at which at least two-thirds 6f the 
members shall be present. 

( h ).. Recognition of or non-interference with the custom of. non-forest 
villagers to resort to forests to eupplement their wants whenever such 
custom is now found to exist 

i 

114. In addition the Association recommends that- all unoooupied un- 
asseasod waste lands in every tdluka except the old Imperial forests, save only 
thoae whioh are incapable of being' rehoused, should be assessed in the same 
way as allotted varkas lands were assessed at the Survey, wjtb this difference 
only, that the rates should be somewhat lower, and that rile lump sum thus 
estimated for the whole tdluka should be roughly distributed among *the holders 
of rice lands in the tdluka on a scale under whioh those who have no allotted 
varkas will pay proportionately more than others, and so forth, and that such 
lands should be handed over to the District Local Board for management and 
oontrol under provisions like (those sketched out above. 

118. In case the scheme above described is not approved, the Thdna 
Association proposes an alternative compensatory measure for the loss of 
full freedom as regards disposal of trees in occupied lands. The substance of 
this proposal is- as follows:—The demarcation of forests already effected and 
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Chapter 71. . in course c 
ttiMiwOocvpiBD five years. 
La*ds. waste lane 


in course of completion should be allowed to stand provisionally for say twenty* 
five years. In the interval active efforts should be made to reboise all tne 


five years. In the interval active efforts should be made to reboisc all the 
waste lands excluded from 'forests, capable of being so treated with success. 
These lands together with the present area of Protected forests should be 
assessed in the manner described in the preceding paragraph, and the pro¬ 
ceeds of such assessment should be devoted to their reboisement, wnich 
with the co-operation of the village communities may he expected to be 
accomplished in the period named. In the meantime facilities should be 
given to the rayats to satisfy their requirement* in the manner suggested in 
the first schema After the expiry of the period fixed the area ho ruboised 
should be supplemented by disforesting a farther area from the already consti¬ 
tuted Reserved forests, and the whole should be constituted village forests and 
handed over to the District Local Board for management Under the professional 
advice of the Forest Department 


116. Such are the terms asked as compensation for the proposed restric¬ 
tion on export of the now unreserved trees in occupied lands. As we do not, 
after mature consideration, consider any such settlement of the question based 
on a compromise of the nature indicated to be now practicable with due regard 
to public interests, wc do not propose to discuss or criticise these schemes in 
great detail. It will be sufficient to make a few general observations on the 
proposals as they now stand. The guarantees mentioned in paragraph 112 
against the first scheme becoming a source of public revenue, or of undue hard¬ 
ship to local residents are on the whole reasonable; but clause (e) providing for 
appeals from decisions by mdiiilattlurs to Subordinate Judges is unusual and 
open to very grave olSections, ami clause (/) would also require alteration before 
acceptance. Unless all trees were brought under rule requiring previous permis¬ 
sion before exporting or selling for export the object of the measure would be 
defeated. These matters might no doubt bo easily arranged, but the conces¬ 
sions asked by the Association in return for the restrictions are, asfaraa we can 
judge, quite incompatible w ith the permanent preservation of the Tlulna forests. 
Under the first proposal permanent privilege, of a nature wliioh would render 
all attempts at systematic conservancy futile, would ho given throughout an area 
which we have reason to believe comprises all the more valuable forest lands of 
the district. It is obvious that under a scheme, which wquld permit irregular 
exploitation of the forests for so many purposes, and the removal of unknown 
quantities of produce, according to the demands of the day, with no check 
against waste and extravagance, or against the wholesale export of firewood 
collected under head-load privileges, and with no regard to the ascertained limits 
of the maximum annual yield of the forests, all hope of maintaining the Thrina 
forests as a permanent source of supply either tor local or external demands 
would have to be abandoned. 


117. The alternative scheme is alternative in name only. It is prac¬ 
tically the same as the first. The same privileges ih the same areas are 
asked for for twenty-five years, after which all the waste lands rejected in 
demarcating the forests, supplemented by what may then be considered, 
hiving regard to the then oondition of those rejected lands, to be a suffi¬ 
cient area to supply local wants, are proposed to be made village forests and 
entrusted to the management of Local Boards. The first scheme in fact contem¬ 
plates that a definite area shall be made village forest immediately and as a per¬ 
manent measure, to consist of all unassessed waste lands, in the district, save 
and except the old Imperial forests, while the secondseheme contemplates that 
the Bame areas shall virtually be village forest for-"twenty-five years, and that 
after that an indefinite area, according to the requirements of the day shall 
become village forest. Under the last scheme the area to be eventually trans¬ 
ferred from reserved fbo village forest will presumably be greater or less accord¬ 
ing as the efforts to i[eboise the rejected lands in the interval are less or more suc¬ 
cessful. Such lands could not in any case be successfully treated without strict 
closure. If it were to the direct interest of the villagers concerned that such 
lands should be reboised within the interval named, their co-operation might of 
course be expected. But one of the many weak points of the scheme proposed 
is that a strong motive for a contrary course ofaction is suggested by the idea 
that would inevitably prevail, that the less suitable the rejected lands should be 
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shown to ba to supply local wonts when the redistribution has ultimately to be 
effected, the greater the area of reserved forest which would be required to sup- 
plement them. 

118. We do not propose to pursue the subject of local supply as affecting 
forests further at present. The best means of satisfying the reasonable wants of 
local residents as regards aH kinds of forest produce have been discussed undereach 
separate head in Its appropriate place, and apart from the speoiai question as to 
the disposal of trees in oocupied lands. But it has been necessary to describe 
here the schemes suggested by the ThAna Association, as the connection between 
the two eubjeote has been made closer than it would have otherwise been, ow¬ 
ing to the proposed settlement by compromise. The terms formulated in answer 
to the question under notioe also show more dearly and comprehensively the 
heal aims and aspirations of the ThAna people, than do the statements of any 
Individual witnesses, or any of the fhemonals, in all of which the real issues are 
more or lets obscured by vague and general assertions of rights. 

110. Under proper regulations we have no doubt that the State forests 
can liberally supply all the reasonable wants of the local population without risk 
of undue exhaustion, but theneoessary arrangements for this end should be made 
independently, and not as the result of any bargain with regard to the trees in 
occupied lands. We are reluctantly compelled to conclude that it would be in> 
expedient if not impracticable to cheok the cutting of unreserved trees in private 
holdings for trade purposes by legislation whether with or without the concur¬ 
rence of the occupants interested. Any settlement of this question by compro¬ 
mise would be a difficult and delicate matter. It would be impossible to estimate 
even approximately the value of the concessions to be made on each side. More¬ 
over advautage would inevitably be taken by many occupants of the interval 
between negotiation, discussion and final settlement by legislation, to cut and sell 
as fast as possible all troes of which the export market value could be realised 
before the proposed restrictions should come into operation. 

120. But although legislation on the subject seems for various reasons 
Unadvisable we still think much good may be effected by judicious executive 
action with the same end in viow. The various forest privileges as regards sup¬ 
ply of wood and rdh materials, which we have recommended should be ordinarily 
allowed to the looal population in the portion of this report dealing with local- 
supply, should be made to depend, in tne case of occupants having private sup¬ 
plies in their own holdings, on the discretion which such occupants exercise in 
availing themselves of the liberty they now have to dispose of the unreserved 
trees in any way they pleaao. In other words, if an occupant abuses this dis¬ 
cretion ana sells the trees in his land to a trader to be exported to Bombay or 
manufactured into charcoal, we would henceforth deprive him of all special 
forest privileges to which he would otherwise be entitled, on the ground that his 
own action creates a reasonable presumption that he has no need of them. As 
long as he uses the tree property on his land exclusively to supply his own bond 
fuie wants, and not to make profit of, we think, he has a reasonable claim, within 
due limits, to be allowed to supplement any deficiency in his private supply on 
privileged fcermB from the forests. But when he diverts his own private supply 
to other purposes and carries it to market he beoomes a trader and forfeits, 
we Consider, all claims to be allowed to replace what he thus sells, from the 
forests on lower terms than would be oharged to any other trcwler. HAo SAheb 
BhAu BAmohandra, mdmlatdar of Karjat, justly remarks on this point {vide 
answer to question 42, Volume III, page 116) 

11 There is a general tendency among the people at present to ent down trees in their 
ooonpied Unde and to sell them. To remedy this the people ahoold be-tbld that all trees 
in their Unde were given to them et the Burvey Settlement for their own nse bat that 
they ehould not aell them to the traders. If they do not nse the trees for that purpose alone 
they should not be given anything gratia from Government forests, hot a heavy pnoe should 
be oharged for any forest article which t^ey might require from the forests. 1 * 

121. We reoommend therefore that all oooupante of lands In the ThAna 
district should be warned by public proclamation to the above effect and inVited 
to apply for permission before exporting or selling for export any trees of the 
pnreeerved kinds in their holding* They should be informed that such pennit- 
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ffc»»ur Yt cion will only be granted if the applicant can show that he has surplus produce 
T»i«* laOocume over and above his own wants if himself a cultivator, or those of his tenants and 
bun*. dependants if he lets his lands to others, and that he and they, in short are in 
such a position, as not to reauire to draw supplies from the forests on privileged 
terms. They should be furtner told that if the permission is withheld disregard 
of such refusal will entail deprivation, as far as the applicant is concerned, of all 
special forest privileges. Whenever transit passes are applied for to export 
timber or firewood of unreserved trees from occupied land (presuming always 
that the law will be amended so as to make such oontrol possible) the applicants. 
should be asked to show that the permission to out nas been duly obtained. 
Transit passes cannot of course be legally withheld, even should no such per* 
mission be forthcoming, but an opportunity will thus be given for taking down 
the name of the occupant who has disregarded the injunctions and intimating to 
him that if, in face of the warning given, the transit pass for export is demanded 
and utilized, he will be liable to have bis name entered in a list of persons declared 
ineligible to exercise directly or indirectly any of the ordinary privileges in 
forests granted to local residents, except as regaras grazing. 

122. A proclamation in the terms above suggested, will, we believe, have 
a salutary effect, and ought not, seeing how well the question is understood by 
the leading land-holders of the district, to give cause for any alarm or misunder¬ 
standing. If the policy thus suggested be firmly and judiciously persevered in 
for some years, a great change for the better in the condition of occupied lands 
is likely to be brought about. Such a policy ought to have and, we trust, will have 
the loyal support of the local residents. As a check on improvident destruction 
of trees, it would not of course be so complete and effectual as a check imposed 
by legislation. But the knowledge that the power to withdraw forest privileges 
from reckless occupants was held in reserve, and Would be exercised if necessity 
arose, would deter many from yielding to the temptations to Bell their trees 
to export wood dealers. 

123. We are also of opinion that the preservation of the tree-growth on 
Vatican lands may be indirectly encouraged by reducing to a nominal amount the 
assessment on fields, which occupants may agree to presorve exclusively as 
thinddd to supply ash manure for rice cultivation. In answer to the preliminary 
circular questions as to what inducements could be offered to encourage cultiva¬ 
tors to grow trees in thoir own lands to supply their own wants, and to dis¬ 
courage improvident sale of trees, several officers have suggested remission of 
assessment on land devoted to the growth of trees (vide answers to question 41, 
Volume III, pages 111-114). We quote in particular Mr. Atkins' reply to this 
question :— 

11 At the rovirion survey I would divide varkat numbers into (1) number! for cultivation, 
(2) * $ hi nd <i>li lands *, and would assess the former at a high rate of (say) 8 annas per acre, 
and reduce tlio assessment of the latter (except valuable grass lands of which the grass can 
Conveniently be exported to Bombay) to a nominal sum of (say) one anna per acre. 1 
would treat as thindddi lands all tarkat numbers of which the owners agree that they 
will not use thorn for cultivation, will not sell the trees they oontain without permission, 
and will not lop the loading shoots of those trees for rab. n 

As the plan thus suggested appeared to be worth'serious consideration 
we have made it the subject of further special inquiry and discussion. We have 
described it in the preamble to the question (t tide Volume II., page 806) 
addressed to the official witnesses orally examined by US, as one of tne ways 
in which some measure of oontrol might be obtained over the traffic in the tree 
produce of oocupied lands, and invited full oriticipnf' on it. Mr. Atkins has 
taken advantage of the further opportunity thtfs afforded him to explain bis 
scheme in greater detail. He writes 

"I propose to considerably raise the assessment of varkat lands at the revision 
survey, and to remit (the remission being made at *ny tints by the Collector) either the 
whole or the greater part of that assessment in all oases in whioh a guarantee is given that 
they will be used exclusively .for their more legitimate purposes, m., the growth of trees 
to supply rdb material for the rice lands, and wood for the private use of the occupants, 
1 do not pretend that the effect of this soheme will be very great. But it will at all events 
place cultivators who use their varkat for its tnore legitimate purposes at an advantage as 
tompared with those who use it to moke a ttparate profit. The ridiculously low assessment 
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id | or 3 annas per aero plaoed on most tarkrts lands at the Surrey was no doubt due to Chapter II. 
the impression then prevailing that those lands would be required and would mostly bo TainurOoeohso 
used to grow rdb material to burn on rioe lands as manure, and that consequently to charge Zmkm. 
more than nominal rates lor tarkas would practically be equivalent to increaaing rice field 
assessment. Those cultivator* who now agree to use varkas only lor purpoeee subsidiary 
to rioe cultivation should have thia advantage oontinned to them, or even increased (by the 
remission of the whole of their assessment!: but those who make Irora the lands a separate 
profit ae distinct Irom that on rioe cultivation should, surely at the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity, he made to pay a lair and not a nominal assessment. The latter people cost 
Government more than the lormer because they expect Government to provide them with 
the tree produoe which the lormer grow lor themselves. 

" I may mention that it will he no more difficult to prevent the cultivation o! the not 
to be cultivated vnrka* lands, (or shindddi lands) than it will be to prevent the cultivation 
of a portion of a village site or of grating land, or any unoccupied land. In each .case the 
remedy under the Land Revenue Code will be of the same nature.’ 1 

124. Messrs. Mulook, Mackenzie and Ebden also consider the proposal 
to be practicable and worth trial. Mr. Looh thinks that occupants who had 
already cleared their trees would accept the terms offered, but doubts whether 
those holding fairly well wooded lands would do so. On the other hand 
Mr. Thatte thinks the proposal 44 unnecessarily hard on the poor cultivators,” Mr. 

Sinclair thinks the scheme altogether impracticable, but gives no reason for so 
thinking. Mr. Keyaer writes 

"Mr. Atkins' proposal is not feasible and were it so, no varkas land in the South 
Konkan could bear an assessment of eight annas. All interference in the management of 
occupied land would be attondod with great difficulty, and should be minimised os far ae 
possible. Mr. Atkins' proposal would entail annual inspection of on enormous area, and 
the assessment on most profitable varkas lunds, those in the Northern Konkan which grow 
grass for tho Bombay market, would be unduly reduced." 

We do not however see how the assessment of profitable grass lands would 
be unduly reduced under Mr.. Atkins’ proposal, as he would specially except 
"valuable grass lands of which the produce can conveniently be exported to 
Bombay " in settling what lands should be considered as shindddi. . 

125. Colonel Godfrey also, in answer to special questions addressed to 
him on the subject states as follows (vide Volume II., page 246):— 

" t do not consider that it will be practicable to divide tho varkat lands as proposed. 

It cortulnly cannot bo done by tho Survey Department. In the first plaoe i do not think 
tho villagers will agree to such a division. I think it will also bo difficult to know whioh 
lamia in (lurticular pro luoo gnus for export to Bombay and to define such lands. Gross is 
token from shindddi lands us well as from othera. Tho measurers could not bo entrusted 
With tho division of varkas lands, as most of them have very vague ideas os to the value of 
land for cultivation, grans or shinddd. It would be difficult to frame hard-and-fast rules for 
thoir guidance, and a good dual would have to be loft to their discretion, whioh I think is 
very unadvisable. 

“ No cultivator will agreo, I should say, to have his liberty of making use of his lands as 
ho plcasos interfered with in any way, even though a lower assessment is plaoed on the land. 

The ussossmunt is already so low that the guin the rayot would get from reduoed assessment 
would bo more than counterbalanced by loss of liberty to make use of the land os he pleases. 

The rayat ie liable to chango his mind at any time as to the use he may make of the land, 
and hit being tied down and under supervision, end mode liable to punishment for*infringing 
certain rules with regard to what he may or may not do with his land would be insufferable. 

The rayat likes, above all things, to be left alone end not bothered, end he would rather pay 
more und have his own way than plaoe himself under restrictions and beoome .liable to be 
hauled up by subordinates lor infringing them. 

" If land !a assessed low on the express stipulation that it may not ba cultivated, some 
supervision will undoubtedly beoome neoeesary to detect unauthorised cultivation. The diffi¬ 
culty, expense and worry to the people, and proceedings which would ensue on breaches cl 
the conditions is undoubtedly a fatal objection to the sub-division which, if made, would, I 
think, eventually lead to much discontent, and would be impolitic." 

126. The objeotions raised by Colonel Godfrey deserve oarefUl attention : but 
we do not think that the difficulties he points out are insuperabla The evidence 
shows that a few intelligent land-holders are already making serious efforts to 
set apart portions of their varkat holdings for tree-growth. It is obviously 
desirable to encourage them to persevere w their efforts and to induce others 
by all possible means to follow their example. We can think of no plan so 
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Claptar ft likely to effect this object as the reduction or remission of assessment of lands so 
r«mn O«oipi» set apart, subject to certain necessary conditions. Some modifications in 
Lari*. Mr. Atkins’ plan will oertamly be necessary, but the principle of reducing the 
assessment on lands held exclusively as rdh lands is in our opinion unquestionably 
sound. We do not think it will be practicable to differentiate, by any classifica¬ 
tion made at the revision survey, the lands suitable for varkas cultivation and 
grass, from others which are more suitable to be set apart as exclusively for the 
growth of trees necessary to supply rdh and wood. Such an arrangement would 
no doubt have been both practicable and judicious at the original Survey when 
the distinction between cultivated varkas and shinddd land was clearly marked, 
and before any allotment of such lands to individual cultivators was made. The 
varkas and shimldd lands have been measured at the Survey into comparatively 
largo blocks, each such block being further sub-divided amongst numerous separ¬ 
ate co-occupants, who pay assessment in proportion to the area held by then . 
This excessive sub-division makes it impossible now to divide the principal 
number by natural boundaries into compaot blocks of shinddd and varkas res¬ 
pectively, without including all the lands held by some cultivators in the former 
category, and all the lands held by others in the latter. Existing possession 
cannot be disturbed, and it cannot be expected that the holdors ot the minute 
sub-numbors will agree to redistribute the land amongst themselvos, so as to 
give each his fair share of land of each description. 

127. Whatever settlement is made must, therefore, be made by arrange¬ 
ments with individual cultivators. Here again we ore met by the difficulty 
that the sub-divisions of varkas lands, though duly shown by the maps of each 
number attached to the village tad* or registers, are not, on account of the 
labour and expense such an arrangement would entail, demarcated by actual 
boundaries on the fields. The cultivators themselves, except in the case of moro 
valuable varkas lands, have also, as we have before had occasion to remark in 
regard to the disposal of the royalty trees, a very imperfect knowledge of the 
boundaries of their own holdings, either as shown in the maps, or as actually 
recognised inUr sc. It will, therefore, be necessary, before any land cun be set 
apart os shinddd on reduced assessment by agreement with an occupant, on 
condition of his preserving the trees and not cultivating the land, that the bound¬ 
aries of such land shall be clearly laid down on the field, as it would be otherwise 
impossible to detect unauthorized cultivation or any other breach of the condi¬ 
tion. 

128. It will also we think be advisable to make it an invariable condition 
of reduction of assessment on lands set apart as shinddd that the grass on the 
land shall not be exported or sold for export. This condition is necessary in the 
ubsence of any regular classification of lands as varkas, shinddd or khap ( i.e . rdh 
gross lands), to avoid the risk of occupants who habitually sell the grass on their 
lands for export, and who have no intention of either cultivating them or letting 
trees grow cm them, unnecessarily getting the benefit of the reduced assessment. 
On the other hand the condition would not deter any occupant who wished to 
keep his land exclusively for tree-growth from accepting the terms offered. 

129. In accepting the principle of Mr. Atkins’ proposal we must* however, 
guard ourselves against the possibdity of being understood to advocate that the 
assessment on lands retained as varkas should be raised, with the intention of 
in any way forcing occupants to accept conditions under which a lower assessment 
would be imposed. An increase in the varkas rates pf the ThAna district at the 
revision survey may very likely be justifiable on other grounds, the examination 
of which is beyond the scope of our inquiry. But if the rates are raised at all, 
the increase should be made solely with regard to the ordinary conditions 
governing survey assessments and on no other considerations. 

Reoommend t- 190, Having now fully,discussed this question in aD its bearings we ven- 

Uons with a view tore to recommend that the following plan be given a fair trial when the new 
tingTpartof ■uit* ra * eB are announced in any village at the revision survey. All occupants of 
»bto ftrtoa m thin- varkas lands should be informed that any occupant who is willing to devote any 
dad. portion of his varkas area as shinddd during the currency of the settlement, and 

Will agree not to cultivate the land, or to export or sell for export either the 
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trees or the grass produced by the land, and to defray the expense, if the land 
does not consist of an entire principal varkas number, of putting up boundary 
marks to define it, may have such land measured off, and the assessment on it 
reduced to one-fourth of the normal amount, provided that the land in question 
oomprises either the whole of one or more existing phdlni numbers, or any por¬ 
tion or portions of an existing phdlni number measuring not less than five aeres. 
The Coueotor should be empowered to entertain any such applications at any 
time during the course of the settlement, the necessary arrangements for 
measurement, demarcation, and endorsement of village records being carried out 
under his orders by the Inspectors of the Agricultural Department to whose 
charge the survey records will by that time be transferred. 


181. The proposals made above have been suggested with special reference 
to the Thana district A full consideration of the circumstances has led us to 
the conclusion that it will not be expedient or necessary to apply the same 
settlement to the Kolaba district In the first place there is an essential differ¬ 
ence between the varkas lands of the KoUba district (at any rate the southern 
part) and those of the Thdna district. In reply to a question put by us, Mr. 
Sinclair has stated :— 


“ There appears to be an idea in the minds of some officers that enrkas is a tenure or 
father a prescription of use of certain lands for manure and other purposes connected with 
tho cultivation of other (namely, rice) lands. Vqrkan, however, moans nothing but upland ; 
and this theory bused upon the Fendse case and the peculiur circumstances of a part of the 
Thftna district is by no means of universal application. 


“ In Mulirid and MdngiW particularly thore are many upland holdings which are independ¬ 
ent of any rice land, and are tho sole support of the occupants. The staple grains, indeed, 
of the Mithud tdlvka ond of most of Mdngiv und part ot tho Itoha are the dwarf millets 
grown only upon tho uplunds without artificial irrigation. I do not sec how any officer 
familiar with the language and ugrieulture of those districts cun doubt that the people are 
right in maintaining, as they universally do, that upland is as legitimate a subject of the 
dhdra or proprietary tenure us rice land, or any other. 

M The returning terraces of these old upland fields, and tho trees growing on them, furnish 
ample evidence of ancient and continuous cultivation broken pnly by tjie necessary fallows.*' 


Secondly, loppings of timber trees for ash manure are not in such general 
use in Koliibn as in TInina. Various kinds of shrubs are there substituted for 
the ain and other valuable kinds which are the favourite r&b trees of the Thana 

rayata. Thirdly, if the kholi villages, the forest rights 

oIE?" 1 ! * i ot °k * n which 11 are* now under the separate consideration 

No. 248.1, dated 31st March e ^ 1 ji / u u* 

ot Government and tho numerous ahara holdings, 

the right of the tree-growth in which has been ad 

mitted to belong to the holders unconditionally, are left out of consideration, 

the treos reserved to Government will be found to be few and unimportant. 

Mr. Sinclair in his answer to our general questions says 

11 Practically there ore very fow 4 royalty trees' in Koldbs and all these are, all teak." 


" Thore is nothing to be done but to get rid of them out and out ; because the existence 
of Government rights in them is a blister to the few occupants concerned and trouble to the 
servant# of Government, out of oil proportion to their very small value." 

s 

Mr. Keyser, the Collector of Koldba, takes the same view. He says 

11 1 would got rid of all treos in occupied lands by sale at a very moderate valuation. 

f< Payment should in all cases extend over a term of years, that is, I would enforce it in 
five or six yearly instalments, with a discount for cash. The full price, however, to be exacted 
should a felling be made. 

41 If it is intended that no felling be allowed, the prioe charged musf^be nominal. A 
cultivator cannot afford to pay, if he be not allowed to realise. The value of the timber 
should be assessed in the first instance by a pane A. 

“ But I am opposed to all interference in oooupied lands, and refusals to permit fellings 
should only be within the discretion qf the Collector, and not made, except for very special 
reasons. 

** The chief advantage, this measure would secure, would be the reduction of interference 
in regard to occupied numbers, and the rigid limitation of the scope of the Forest Depart¬ 
ments administration to tho forest area. 
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A> regards forest privileges, It will only affect ths limited number, who bars aorta 
lands of any extent, and who alio cultivate rioe. The general question of ths supply of nil 
and other forest produce will scarcely be touched by it.' 

132. Government in their Resolution No. 4126 of 2 let May 1885 have tano» 
tioned the disposal of the royalty trees in KoUba one* for all, and we are given to 
understand by Colonel Peyton that these orders are being sealously oarned out 
Under these circumstances it would be unadvisable to burden the sale of trees 
•tUl remaining to be sold with any conditions precluding export We recom¬ 
mend therefore that the oourse which is now being followed ill KoUba should be 
left undisturbed and that when once the royalty trees are either bought by 
occupants or removed on behalf of Government, all fhture interference on 
the part of the Forest Department should cease. 

138. As regards the injdili trees, there have not been any reservations at 
the Survey similar to those imposed in Sanjdn and Kolvan. There was some 
doubt as to the kinds of trees that were reserved at the Survey in Fanvel, but 
Government Resolution No. 9044, dated 9th November 1885, has decided the 
point, and Government have now no reserved junglewood trees in any of tho occu¬ 
pied lands of KoUba. 

134. Although we recommend the unconditional disposal of the few royalty 
trees still reserved to Government, we are strongly of opinion that the reckless 
denudation of trees in occupied lands in KoUba should be regulated by executive 
action in the same way as in Thdna. This is neoessary, as we are proposing 
precisely the same forest privileges as regards the supply of wood and rdb to 
the KoUba rayata as to those of Thana. The following extract from Mr, 
Keyser's statement shows that he &1bo advocates that the export of wood 
material from the district should be regulated in some way or other. He says 

" i think, however, the destruction of trees in ooonpied numbers might be regulated. 
No wholesale felling for trade pnrposes should be allowed without a permit, which should 
only be withheld for valid reasons to be given in writing, and so export duty might be 
chargeable on all wood sent out of the district, which it would not be necessary to levy 
from contractors, or unless it was thought expedient, on wood shipped from oooupiea 
numbors undor a permit. 

“By means of this duty the dealings of traders with wild tribes might be regu¬ 
lated And abuse of privileges by tho latter or by others, allowed to collect firewood free, 
prevented. 

“ Mr. Atkins’ proposal is not feasible, and wore it so, no carta land in the South 
Konkan could bear an assessment of eight annas. All interference in the management of 
occupied laud would bo attended with great difficulty and should be minimised as far as 
possible. Mr. Atkins’ proposal would entail annual inspection of an enormous area, and 
the assessment on most profitable tarkaa lands, those in the Northern f^onkan which grow 
grass for the Bombay market would be unduly reduced. 

19 1 am not of opinion that any distinction can be made between trees in different 
descriptions of lands at this stage’of our revenue administration, exoept that I think it 
unnecessary for Government to reserve any trees in rioe or garden lanos. They do not 
exist in the former, in the latter their growth is generally due to the care and capital of the 
owners; the reserved trees are few in number, and it is an invidious and difficult task to 
watch them in enclosed gardens or prevent their removal. 

“ In controlling the disposal of timber in ooonpied numbers,, it must be remembered 
that thoy ore an alienable property, vested in oooupants by a Government guarantee, and 
have often been the subject of sale. 

We would therefore recommend that the two measures proposed by us 
above in paragraphs 121 and 130 should be introduced in KoUba as well as 
Thrina, viz., (l) the issue of a proclamation in the terms suggested, inviting 
occupants to apply for permission before cutting wood for export, and (2) the 
offer to all occupants of a remission of three-fourths of the assessment of all 
varkae lands which they may agree, under the conditions stated, to reserve 
permanently as ehind&d. 

185. The KoUba Association (vide statement of KoUba Witness No. feO, 
Volume II., page 209) contends that the Dunlop proclamation of 1824 applies to 
all occupied lands whether khoti or dhdra in the Southern Konkan, i.e, the old 
tdlukde of Sinkshi, Rijpuri and Rdig&d. We asked the Collector of KoUba to 
place before us all the information on the point. The papers obtained by him 
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from the Collector of Katnrfgiri, together with Mr. Dunlop's letter to Govern¬ 
ment, of which we obtained a copy from the Secretariat, are printed as Exhibit 
No. 32 in the Second Volume of our report at pages 405 to 411. English 
translations of the proclamation are given at page 203 of the Pendse case and 
also in paragraph 16 of Mr. Jardine’s judgment printed at page 407 of Volume 
II. of this report This proclamation was withdrawn by orders of Government 

in 1851, but in the case marginally noted the Bombay 
High Court held -'that Government cannot by 
issuing a subsequent proclamation resume a grant 
made by a previous proclamation, inasmuch as it cannot, any more than a 
private person, without the consent of the donee, revoke a gift actually mode/' 


136. There is some doubt as to the scope of this proclamation, and, as 
remarked by Mr. Candy, it has formed the subject of comment in the. 
Civil Courts. The letter written by Mr. Dunlop at the time of submitting the 
proclamation for the approval of Government is no doubt the best evidence of 
what his intentions were. In the Band-Tivre case, where the point arose inci¬ 
dentally, Mr. Jardin? has made some observations which are extracted from his 
judgment and printed at pages 406 to 408 of Volume II. The oase is yet 
pending in the High Court along with several other forest suits from the 
Ratnogiri district, and it is probable the question may again attract the attention 
of their Lordships; but in the present state of things we are of opinion that 
Government need not go bevond the principle established by the two leading 
coses which have been decided by the High Court, and referred to in paragraph 
0 of Mr. Candy's memorandum (printed in Volume II. at page 405). In those 
cases it was held that unless a khot was proved to be a proprietor of his land, 
the proclamation neither conferred upon, nor confirmed to him any rights in the 
timber trees. The recommendation mode by us as regards the sale of the royalty 
trees in occupied lands in Koliiba is based on the principle established in these 
cases. 


137. In conclusion we may sum up our recommendations as regards trees 
in occupied lands os follows 

Utly. As regards royalty trees throughout the Thdna district:— 

(1) . That the doubtful points raised in paragraph 6$ be authorita¬ 
tively settled as soon as possible. 

( 2 ) . That all rights which Government still retain in trees of the 
reserved kinds be Bold to occupants on condition that the material 
either in the form of timber or firewood shall not be exported beyond 
the limits of the district (paragraph 72). 

(3) . That Section 41 of the Forest Act be amended so as to bring 
the removal of forest produce from private holdings tinder control 
(paragraph 76). 

(4) . That throughout the district all royalty trees over nine 
inches in 'girth now standing in what ore classed as varkas lands, and 
over which Government still retains full proprietary rights, should 
be enumerated and valued, and the oocupants invited to purchase all 
rights which Government now possess in the royalty trees save and 
except the right of export (paragraph 77). 

(5) . That this settlement be applied also to the villages coming 
under the Sanjdn and Kolvan Settlements (paragraph 77). 

(6) . That if the lands in which the royalty trees are reserved to 

Government have not been cultivated within the last 10 years, say from 
1876, on account of the tree-growth, an additional condition shall 
be imposed that such lands shall not be cleared for future cultivation, 
but be kept permanently as thinddd land and properly demarcated 
(paragraph 77). ' . 

(7) . That advantage should be taken of the re via ion survey now 
going on in the district to facilitate the work of enumeration of the 
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Okiptof VI. 

Tfttaa in Occupied 
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reserved trees in sub-shares of varka* land, by requiring the survey 
measurers to record the number of such trees in each sub-share, 4a 
(paragraph 78). 

(8Y That witn the help of such record, and if necessary a small 
staff of survey measurers, tne final enumeration of the trees and selec¬ 
tion of lands, which, on account of thick tree-growth therein, should 
permanently be retained as skinddd as a condition of the sale, be 
carried out by superior officers of the Forest Department deputed 
from other districts at slack times of the year (paragraph 78). 

(9) . That the price of trees should be fixed with due regard to all 
local circumstances by the forest officers in consultation with the 
Collector and that half such price should be charged to occupants 
(paragraph 79). 

(10) . That payment of the price so charged should be allowed 
to be made in instalments provided the whole amount is paid within 
six years (paragraph 80). 

(11) . That on completion of sale contracts, entries of the transac¬ 
tion should be made in the village registers (paragraph 81). 

(12) . That the occupants shall be allowed one year from the date 
of the publication of the lists in their villages within which to purchase 
the trees at the favourable rates (paragraph 82). 


(13) . That after one year, the occupants should be allowed to 
purchase at any time the right to the royalty trees on payment of 
the full price, and subject to the same condition respecting export 
(paragraph 83). 

(14) . That whenever the trees have once been cleared on behalf of 
Government tho after-growth shall be vested in the occupants in the 
samc way as if they had purchased the trees, subject only to the 
condition that the produce shall not be exported out of the district 
(paragraph 83). 

(15) . That Government should make over the trees of the reserved 
kinds in garden and rice lands (the latter including pot varkas) to 
occupants without exacting any payment, but should make the pro¬ 
hibition of export a strict condition of the surrender (paragraph 86). 

(16) . That a similar procedure be followed where doubts may exist 
as to whether trees in varka* lands now belong to the State or to the 
holders under the rules and orders applicable to such cases (para¬ 
graph 87). 

2nd. As regards the trees other than royalty trees specially reserved 
under the Sanjdn and Kolvan Settlements:— 

(1). That in all villages coming under the Saiyan and Kolvan Settle¬ 
ments, the jungle wood trees should be made over to the occupants 
free of charge, and on precisely the same condition ftp regards export 
as the royalty trees ; but if considered necessary for purposes of A'bKari 
administration, the proprietary right of Government in the mowra 
trees should be retained (paragraph 100).^/ 

That the present rules under Section 75 of the Forest Act and 
Section 44, Land Revenue Code, shall in future apply only to occupants 
who may not accept the new settlement (paragraph 100). 

Srdly. As regards all unreserved trees the rights to which were (except 
in the tracts coming under the Sanjdn and Kolvan Settlements) uncondition¬ 
ally parted with at the. Survey • 

(l). That legislation with or without the full concurrence of the 
persons interested with a view to check improvident destruction of 
such trees is inexpedient and for the reasons explained impracticable. 
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That the end in view, viz,, the preservation of such tree-growth 
as a permanent supply for the cultivators' own wants, may, however, 
to a great extent be secured by making the continuance of the forest 
privileges, which occupants would ordinarily enjoy under the proposals 
made elsewhere, depend on the discretion they may exercise with regard 
to the right they now have of disposing of such trees as they please 
(paragraph 120). 

(2). That occupants should accordingly he warned by public 
proclamation that if this discretion is abused and an oooupant soils the 
trees in his land for export or manufacture into charcoal, he will 
thenceforth be liable to be deprived of all special forest privileges, on 
the ground that his action in so doing creates a reasonable pre¬ 
sumption that he has no need of such privileges; that occupants are 
therefore invited to apply for previous permission before cutting 
trees for such purposes f that such permission will ordinarily be 
granted provided the- applicant can show that he has a surplus 
stock of wood over ana above his own and his tenants’ or 
dependants’ wants, and is consequently in a position not to require to 
draw supplies from the State forests on privileged terms; that if 
notwithstanding such warning he cuts for such purposes without pre¬ 
viously obtaining permission, or in the event of such permission being 
applied for and refused, disregards such refusal, his name will be 
entered in a list of persons declared ineligible to exercise, directly 
or indirectly, any. of the ordinary privileges in forests, except as regards 
grazing, which as a local resident he would otherwise be entitled to 
(paragraph 121). 


(3). That further with a view to encourage all occupants of varkcti 
lands to devote suitable portions of them exclusively for the growth of 
trees to Bupply wood and ash manure, all such occupants should be 
informed on the occasion of the now rates being announced in any 
village at the revision survey, that if at any time during the currency 
of the settlement they signify their intention of setting aside any 
part of their varlcas land as minddd and agree not to cultivate that 
portion during the currency of the settlement, or to export or sell 
for export either the trees or the grass produced by the land, and to 
defray the cost of putting up any boundary marks that may be 
necessary, suoh area shall be measured off accordingly and the assess¬ 
ment thereon reduced to one-fourth of the normal amount, provided 
that the land in question comprises either the whole of one or more 
existing phalni numbers, or any portion or portions of an existing 
phdlni number not measuring less than five acres (paragraph 130). 

Lastly, as regards Koldba, our recommendations are:— 

(1) . That the royalty trees in occupied lands, wherever they may 
have still been reserved to Government, be disposed of unconditionally 
and once for all at the full market price (paragraph 132), 

(2) . That the reckless denudation of trees in occupied lands 
should he checked by executive action in the same way as proposed 
in regard to the Thdna district: viz. (1) by the issue of a proclamation 
in the terms described in paragraph 121; and (2) by the offer of a 
remission of three-fourths of the assessment of all varkas lands. which 
occupants may agree, under the conditions stated ir^pdragraph 130, 
to reserve permanently as thinddd (paragraph 134), 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CLAIMS TO FRUIT !tREES IN' FREE GRAZING LANDS, FORESTS 

AND OTHER WASTE AREAS. 

The evidence shows that a large number of fruit trees, such as mangoes, 
jacks, tamarinds, &c., now standing in waste lands in different parts ot the 
ThAna district, are claimed as private property by the persons or descendants of 
persons who have planted, tended, and enjoyed the iisuiruct of them. The claims 
are based principally on old custom, and also in a less degree on inducements 
held out by Government in 1847 to the inhabitants to plant troes in waste places. 
The complaint is that these trees are not now recognised as private property, and 
that all entries formerly made in the village registers admitting the trees to 
belong to specified parties, and thus securing to them the full enjoyment of the 
property, were cancelled by the Collector’s orders in 1881. 

The complaint is alluded to in the memorial to the Viceroy [vide paragraphs 
4e, 25 and 28, (12), (13) j, but neither very clearly nor very prominently. As, 
however, it is plain from the statements of several influential witnesses that the 
action which has been taken in the matter has given rise, rightly or wrongly, to 
much heart-burning, we think it necessary to review the evidence on the subject 
at some length. 

2. There is little doubt from the evidence before us that it was a common 
custom in many parts of Thdna in times anterior to the introduction of the Survey 
for villagers to plant or rear fruit trees in waste places withinconvenient distances of 
their homesteads. Such trees were planted in private compounds and vacant spaces 
within village sites, and outside also, on the edges of tanks, and in village com¬ 
mons ; or if not actually planted, seedlings of spontaneous growth were preserved 
and appropriated. 1 n the 11 th paragraph of the report of the Forest Conference 
of 1882 it is stated that tho claims “ generally refer to mango and other fruit 
trees growing in waste lands near a present or former villuge Bite ” ; and that 
u the custom appears to bo ancient under which such trees have been planted and 
preserved by the villagers who mutually recognize and respect the right of par¬ 
ticular individuals to take the produce of particular trees, in whioh it hae not 
hitherto been tho practice for Government to claim any share.’* 

3. Mr. Sinclair also makos the following remarks on the origin and growth 
of the custom alluded to (vide Volume II, Part III, pages 295 and 296, reply to 
question 19, paragraphs 10 and 17) 

10.—In uplands held on inferior tenures or where there was a prescription of lopping 
exercised by private persons or communities, there is no evidence that any one exercised a 
right of felling timber of any sort, bat there can be no doubt that In such placet the holders 
of the land or of the prescription protected trees against outsiders, and took in tbs case of 
trees yielding fruit and shade an amount of trouble abont them which may be considered 
as equivalent to plantation, though the method of the country in snoh oases is usually 
rather to protect n natural seedling than to import one. Where trees were actually planted 
was usually in the neighbourhood of the cattle-sheds in the forest pastures. These are a 
positive necessity in many places, and though the right to them ae against Government bae 
seldom been allowed in settlement, the village herdsmen are still usually permitted to erect 
them, A» among the villager s their occupancy is well recognised and is usually very ancient 
as can be seen from the size of their trees and live fences. The evidence of the trees them¬ 
selves is that these processes have been continuous for many generations, until the advance 
of conservancy, and the action of the civil law induced many people to believe that the best 
thing 'to do with a tree was to ent it down before it was claimed by a landlord, creditor Of 
Government, and that planting or protecting new onea wae tojabour for others, 

17.—Tbero is what can hardly be called a form of common planting around villages, 
especially about village tanks. There is no well marked association in it. Generally one 
person or family plants and protects a tree, the rest do no more than respect It, but they do 
that willingly. There were a great many petitions about such trees when 1 was demarcat¬ 
ing the forests of AlibAg, which in very numerous oases were in contact with the village!, 
being in fact tbe old Common pastures and standing grounds which bad been gasetted in a 
lamp. The forest lands lying in such positions were all disforested and the correspondence 
files sent in to the Revenue Department for disposal. There was always some individual 
who said that be or hie father had planted the tree, and wonld have resisted any attempt to 
treat it as village property. In most cases the species and condition of the tree showed 
clearly that it had been planted aud cared for by somebody. 
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4. The hill and forest landa were not, before the Starve*, defined by boun- °h*Pt«r TO. 
daries j bttt certain fwKiotp Were, ta We know, expropriated by different cultiva¬ 
tors from time to time both to Provide aah manure for their rice fields, and for 
the cultivation of hill grains, ana theftse^ of such lands by certain individuals was 
undoubtedly recognized by the villagers inter ee, If the oooupiers of such lands 

i )lanted trees In them, the trees would naturally be recognised as their exclusive 
>roperty» and as any ray at could from time to time appropriate additional land 
or Cultivation from the common waste, his right to plant 4 tree and enjoy the 
frjft thereof on such land would probably not have been disputed by his fellow 
"'agers. 
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¥ 5. When the Survey Introduced and the hljl lands were measured, many of 

the trees thus planted mtfsf have been included in the rayats’ separate holdings ; 
in which oase, the occupants, even If they did not, under the terms of the settle¬ 
ment, aoquire full rignt of property in the trees, at least secured the exclusive 
usufruct of them. But many agara must have been in lands which were declared 
waste and assigned for grazing and other purposes. It was the intention at the 
Survey that all the varfci* lands in the occupation of cultivators should be separately 
measured, assessed and entered in their names. This intention was to a great extent 
fulfilled; but the evidonoe shows clearly that it was not completely carried out in 
ail cases. Thu reasons for this are fully stated in anothor portion of - this report 
in dealing with the question of rah allotments. We mention the fact here, as 
showing now it is extremely probable, that lands formerly in the occupation of 
particular cultivators and oontniping trees planted by them, may have been in 
some oases treated as waste and assigned for free grazing and other purposes. 

Specific instances of tfiis are given by several witnesses. This fact alone need 
not have caused any interruption of the exclusive enjoyment of the treos by the 
individual who planted them. His property in the tree would probably have 
been recognized by tho villagers generally whether the land on which it stood 
was entered in his name at tho Survey or not. This view is corroborated by 
a oivil court receipt dated 1842, and produced by Thdna Witness No. 28, showing, 
that his grandfather bought at an auction hold by tho court certain mango and 
other trees standing on the dam of the Badldpur villago tank, which land is now 
alleged to be included in the villago rjurcharan. The same witness also produced 
a deed of sale showing that his grandfather bought mango trees in Dovloli from 
a private individual about 42 years ago, and asserts that tho ground on which 
tho trees stand is now part of tho villago gurchuran. 

6. Thcro can indeed be no doubt, as above stated, that the property of 
individual cultivators in fruit trees planted or preserved by them, whether in 
appropriated upland holdings or in village commons and wastes, was and is 8p«olal lodnoe- 
admitted by tho villagers inter ee. We must now consider whether this custom has meat# held out by 
boon in any way recognized by Government. The proclamation on which the Gorermnsnt to 
Memorialists roly in oluiming these trees was issuedby tho Military Board in 1847, 
and published for general information. The full text of this proclamation, which oi^apieiU»n^| an 
refers to the increasing scarcity of wood and fuel, and suggests measures to 
lessen the evils complained of, is given in Exhibit No. 57 (Volume II., pages 
151 and 152). The passages which relate to tree planting are as follows - 

i 

1«L—That all taminddn and vatanddr « be reoommended to plant useful trees of 
easy growth ia waste corners of their own landa and in waste corners about villages } 
no foreign trees or troos requiring more than ootntnon care need be planted,- 

2nd.—-That those who choose to plant in their own grounds, will have the trees 

recogoised as their own property, just as the trees now growing thereon are. 

• 

3rd.—That villagers, jointly agreeing to plant and take care of trees planted in 
village oommons, shall in like manner bave their property in these guaranteed to the 
village, so that when fit for cutting they may be sold and the proceeds applied to the 
common purposes of the viUag^. 

V 

6t5.—The above rules do not authorise villagers to aoquire any taianddri right in 
the land of so absentee or other waste land capable of cultivation by planting trees there¬ 
on, as in this way much injury might be done to the interests of the State by designing 
persons applying for lauds of this description on the pretence of planting them with trees. 
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Chaptar fit 7. Further instructions to ensure the fulfilment of the intention of the 

Cr.AT** to Fucrr above proclamation were issued to the mdmlatdirg by the Collector in the same 
Tam im Waits year (wide printed report of the Pendse case, translation of circular order No. 49, 
Iaaiim. page V). The mdmlatddn are herein instructed as follows :— 9 

*• Ton should know and make known to the rayats, that the belief which has gained 

B t in certain quarters that a tax is to be imposed upon trees is erroneous. You 
also make known either by proclamation or by written orders to the people of 
all the villages, that if all the people of a village who use tho gracing grounds or such 
other grounds adjoining that village in common, were to plant trees on such grounds, 
all the villagers will be the sole owners thereof, and that Government will have no 
Claim whatever thereto.” 


Construction to 
bo placed on the 
wording of the 
proclamation. 


0. The Inducement thus held out was two-fold, firstly, to Individual land¬ 
holders to plant trees In their own lands and in waste comers about vi I leges, and 
Secondly, to village communities jointly agreeing to plant trees in village com¬ 
mons, or as the Collector expresses it “ the grazing grounds or such other grounds 
adjoining ” the villages. In both cases the rights to trees so planted are guaran¬ 
teed to the planters, severally in the case of individual land holders, and in 
common in tne case of village communities. Reading the proclamation Btrictly 
it does not appear to have been intended to encourage individual land-holders 
to plant trees in village commons. Their right to trees planted in tkrir own 
lands is guaranteed, but it was evidently contemplated that planting in common 
or waste lands should be effected by the villagers acting jointly, and that trees so 
planted should be their common property. In the 6th paragraph above quoted 
the contingency of designing persons applying for waste lands on pretence of 
planting them is foreseen, ana it is accordingly clearly intimated that no &aton- 
aari rights will be acquired by planting in such lands. 


9. On tho other hand the people, if they weighed the words of the procla¬ 
mation at all, may fairly have concluded that its terms were consistent with the 
custom already prevailing, and that bo long os villagers inbr se recognized tree* 
in common lands to be the exclusive property of the individuals who planted 
them, it did not matter much whether the trees were called private or communal 
property. The proclamation in itself showed that Government did not intend to 
assert any rights to trees planted ill village commons by the villagers jointly, and 
even if tho planting itself were done by joint action, the villagers would almost 
certainly have subsequently divided tho fruit-bearing trees amongst themselves, 
bo that each individual of the community should have a separate Hhare in propor¬ 
tion to his labour. 
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10. The proclamation itsolf does not appear to have produced any direct 
effect There is no evidence of trees having been planted m consequence of it 
by the joint enterprise of villagers, and it is very doubtful if individual cultiva¬ 
tors planted trees in greater number than they did before. The popular view, 
in fact, is that the proclamation did not create a new custom, but simply le¬ 
galized an old one, and gave satisfactory assurances that it would not he in¬ 
terfered with. The Forest Settlement Officer of Thdna stated before the Forest 

VicU naracTftph is of Conference of 1882 that in no instance had any such 
report of Forest Con fersnos claim the base of a speoifio grant made by Govern- 
of 1882 , minted in VoU ment. In the joint report of this Committee it is 
IV., page 90. further observed that 41 Government have from time 

to time issued orders intended to encourage the’ planting of trees. A procla¬ 
mation of 1847 went so far as to guarantee to village communities in aggregate 
the property in trees planted by the villagers jointly in common grounds, and 
direoted that the property should be secured to the villagers jointly oy a written 
deed. But no claim under that proclamation has been made ana no record 
exists of its having been taken advantage of, or of the contemplated deed hav¬ 
ing been granted to any village, while the average age of the trees that arc 
the subjeot of thesq claims is anterior to the date of that proclamation.” 

* i • 

11. The trees which .arc the subjeot of the present claims were not enu¬ 
merated at the Survey, nor was any record then made of the feet that any per¬ 
son, claimed any suen trees in waste lands. Subsequently lists of the trees 
were somehow prepared in some tdlukds , and in 1874 entries were made in the 
village registers, either on the strength of the former lists, or as the result 
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of new enquiries, recording opposite certain waste survey numbers that so many Chap ter fit 
trees therein were the property of certain specified individuals. Cuius to Fsonr 

12. We must now trace the history of these lists as far as we have been able Lauds. 
to ascertain It in each tdluka. In Murb4d lists of fruit trees in Waste lands Mwbid tdluku. 
claimed as private property appear from the evidence (Th&na Witness No. 10.* 

Volume II., page 23)to have been prepared in 1862-63. This witness, an influential 
hereditary District Officer, says the lists were made in consequence of disputes as 
to the ownership of the trees. The mdmlatddr of Murbad states in his evidence 
( Volume II., page 26) that certain trees were entered in the tree list of 1862-63 
in one Dddu Hiya’s name. Mr. Atkins however states (Volume II., page 252) 
that this mdmlatddr was, after a protracted search in his office, unable to fina 
that any lists relating to trees in waste lands were prepared or ordered to be pre¬ 
pared, and there iB nothing to show whence the extract (Exhibit No. 10) produced 
by witness No. 10 has been obtained. He means presumably that no such lists 
relating exclusively to trees in waste lands were prepared, for we have before us 
lists produced by the mdmlatddr of Murb&d in which trees in waste as well as 
oocupied lands have been entered by taldtis. The probable explanation therefore 
Is that the lists of fruit trees prepared under the Ellis Buies in 1862-63 with a view 
to disposing of the rights of Government to reserved fruit trees to oocupants, 

©numerated not only the fruit trees in occupied survey numbers, but those in 
waste lands also. This view was also taken by the Forest Conference of 1882. 

13. From Bhivandi no such lists have been produced. But the widm- BMtsndi tdluka. 
latddr (Thana Witness No. 26) states that they were prepared by the taldtis 

to give effect to the Collectors Circular No. 75 of 23rd February 1866. A 
reference to this ciroular (vide Exhibit No. 48, Volume II, page 149) will show 
that the mdmlatddr was thereby merely requested to state whether grass and 
the fruit of mango trees in Government forests in his tdluka were annually 
sold by auction, and if not, to state the reasons and take measures in future 
with uue regard to the interests of Government. These orders contain no 
direction to prepare lists of private fruit trees in waste lands, but in quoting 
them as an authority for so doing the mdmlatddr presumably means that, in 
order to dispose of the fruit of the Government trees by auction, it was neoes- 
sary to first ascertain what trees of'this description belonged to Government 
and what to private individuals. As in the case of Murbdd there is nothing 
to show that any such lists were ordered to be prepared or were examined or 
approved by any higher authority than the taldtis. 

14. Similarly tho Bassei n mdmlatddr (Thana Witness No. 59) can give Bauain tdluka. 

‘ no authority for the preparation of tho lists said to have been drawn up in his 

tdluka. He first quoted as the authority, evidently without due care, a cir¬ 
cular of the Assistant Collector of 1868, which referred to trees in occupied 
lands exclusively, and afterwards on his mistake being pointed out to him by 
Mr. Atkins, wrote to withdraw his statement (vide Mr. Atkins* reply to ques¬ 
tion 4, paragraph 4, Volume II, page 252). 

15. In the Salsotte tdluka claims to fruit trees in waste lands were made SslMits tdluka. 
tho subject of a special settlement in 1864, Mr. Bell, then First Assistant Col¬ 
lector, disposed or such claims bv taking agreements from the claimants to the 

effect that, in consideration of their enjoying the fruit, they should pay an 
annual cess of one anna per tree. The trees for whioh these agreements were 
passed were then duly registered in the names of the usufructuaries. The 
Conference report of 1882 described the Salsette settlement as follows 

« In the Salsette tdluka where olaima to suoh trees yete instituted in 

1803-64 the right of Government as proprietor of the trees was asserted by 

the imposition of a nominal annual cess of one anna per tree, the payment 

on which entitled the payer to enjoy the produce only of the tree.” 

The wording of the agreements shows rather that the cess was levied by Gov¬ 
ernment as proprietor of the land on whioh the trees stood. The agreement 
/vide Exhibit No. 11, Volume II., page 883) runs as follows:—“ I, A.B, &e„ hereby 
acre© to pay one anna annually to Government from 1864-65 and will annually 
pay the same accordingly in consideration of my being allowed to take the 
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fruit of my mango tree situated, Ac.” The mdmlalddr of Salsette (vide Volume 

II, page 76) appears to take the same view, when be states ** still in this tdluka 
whoever has his fruit trees on waste lands is allowed to enjoy the fruit on pay- 
ment of one anna tax per tree. 80 whenever mdlki (proprietary right) is proved 
on a tree standing in waste lands, the one anna aseeeement is levied upon it, and 
the owner is allowed to enjoy the usufruct The point however, is not of 
much consequence, exoept as regards the disposal of the timber. By the ogree- 
ment the holder of the tree is allowed to take the wood when the tree dies 
with the permission of Government. According to the m&mUtddr'a statement 
the holders were until 1881 allowed to take the wood of such tre«*s, but the 
wood has been sold by Government since then on the strength of the Collector’s 
Circular No. 19 of 14th November 1881 to the effect that the riffht to trees 
follows the right to land. 

16. There is no evidence that any separate lists of fruit trees in waste 
lands were prepared in Shdhdpur or KaiyAn prior to 1874, in which year the 
entries as to proprietary right in such trees first appeared in the village re¬ 
gisters. We have received no complaints from Karjat on this subject and have 
no evidence to show that any such claims have been made in that tdluka. 
Similarly in Mdhim and Dahdnu including UmbargAv, there is nothing to show 
that any lists were prepared before 1874, or that any entries were made 
subsequently in the village registers, showing any proprietary right in such 
trees. One of the- Mdhira witnesses (No. fill asserts indeed that "some 
people have ^rights to fruits trees in gurcharan and other waste lands in DdhAnu 
and Mahim” and that " such rights were reoorded In Register No. 1 at one 
time, but the entries have since been cancelled,” This witness however pro¬ 
bably merely repeated what he had heard witnesses from other tdlukds state, 
without attempting to ascertain the real facts. 

17. In 1874, when the village registers were prepared in the new form, 
a remark was made against each waste number specifying the number and de¬ 
scription of fruit trees belonging to private persona We find these entries in 
the registers of villages of Sndhdpur, Rassein, Bhivandi, Salsette, KalyAn and 
Murbdd. They do not ocour, as before stated, in the registers of either Mdhim 
or Dah&nu and UmbargAv, and we have.no information on this head as regards 
Karjat and Vdda. We have now to consider, what authority, if any, there was 
for these entries and how they were made. 

18. The orders on which these entries in the registers have been made, 
rightly or wrongly, were, no doubt, those quoted by Mr. Atkins in his answer 
to question No. 4 asking him to explain their origin (vide Volume II, Part 

III, page 252, Exhibits 6 and 7, pages 877 and 378). Tne first of these ordeni 
(Exhibit 7) is dated 30th Marcn 1874. It is a memorandum of the errors 
discovered by the Commissioner, N. D., in examining the records of the village 
of; La vie in the Shahdpur tdluka . In this he writes :— 

" When I inquired why the number of trees belonging respectively to Government and 
tho rayats had not been entered in ooluran 20 of village form No. 1 in the case of each 
survey number, 1 was told that as the varkas numbers contained numerous teak, blaokwood 
and other trees a list of them had not been prepared. When 1 asked the tdluka officer 
(tndmlaUlir) on the subject 1 was informed tnAt in accordance with my letter No. 4537, 
dated 23rd September 1873, the Collector issued a Circular Order No. 71, date<i 22nd 
January 1874: that undor (Collector's) Circular No. 82, dated 22nd. September 1873, the 
Assistant Collector with hia order No. 17, dated 17th January 1874, sent a list in which the 
sum of Rs. 683-8-0 (of which Es. 92541-0 was the price of trees and Be. 07-13-0 on aooonnt 
of Local Fund) had been shown os credited. The mdmlatddriidded that the matter had 
formed the subject of a further report to the Assistant Collector and the necessary entries 
in register No. 1 would be made when the final orders would be received on the subject 
It appears the price (of trees) was paid po long ago as in 1865-66, and ao the explanation 
about the delay in the case is not a satisfactory one. Inquiry ahould now be made as soon 
as possible as to (1) in wjhAt survey numbers and for how many trees the payment* were 
made, (2)whether the purchasers out and removed the trees or not, (8) -how many trees 
are still standing in the survey numbers and to whom they belong. Entries should then 
be made in village form No. I and I should be informed of the same fact. In village form' 
No. 16 receipts from the produce of fruit tree* were not given and when I asked the reasons 
for it I was told that there were numerous mango aud moutra trees olaimed by rayats and a 
list of such trees had not been prepared. It seems that no steps were taken either by the 
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$dU»ka or huaur Office to get the return prepared according to the form, Strict order* Chapter tit 
should, therefore, be issued that a list of such trees should he prepared and the orodaoe for - — _ 

the ourrent year should be filled in.” Cuius n 

' : \ Tans is Waits 

lfi. ( On the 28th of March 1874 another memorandum (Exhibit 6) of the hieni. 
errors discovered by the Commissioner, N. D., on hia inspection of the records of 
the taldti of Kalydn. whioh directs that the instructions given in the case of 
Lavle village should be aoted Up to, was addressed to the Collector of Thdna. It 
Btates : " No entries about trees have been made in village form No. 1. The 
instructions given in the ydd\ for the current year about the village of Lavle, 
tar/ Korkada, tdluka Shdhdpur, should be acted up to in this oase." 

20. In oonseauenoe of these memoranda and the correspondence ensuing 
thereon circular orders were Issued to all taldtis in the following terms, under 
date September 80,1874 


YdrU No. 81 from tlio Revenu 


5 


” 'though it is provided in Hope*# Manual of Revenue Accounts that the number of 

tree# should be entered in village form No. 1, nobody has yet 
done so. Having received Prdnt Offioer's final order dated 
19th September 1874 on the marginally noted correspondence 
ensued on the subject, you are informed that you should count 
with accuracy the number of mdlki (proprietary trees) and 
well* in survey numbers and enter them in village form No. 1. 
The re*t of the trees belong to Government. This work must 
be completed by the end of January next.” 


th* Collector, I tenting ThAne Col 
leotor’t No. 65, Prrtufc No. 46 of 
1874*76 end Mtuka KalyAn kurilr 
Inward No. 406 of 1874-76. 


21. Mr. Atkins points out that the orders given on inspection of the Lavle 
records related only to the teak and blaokwood trees in occupied lands, which had 
been disposed of to the occupants by sale ; that these were the trees regarding 
which entries had to be made in the registers, and that the necessity of making 
such entries was obvious. He refers evidently tq paragraph 1 of tne memoran¬ 
dum, which no doubt refers to trees in oocupied lands only ; some of which had 
been disposed of under the Ellis rules, and some of which, owing to their not 
having been purchased by the occupants, remained the property of Government. 

22. His contention that there was nothing in this order to authorise any 
entries in the register to the effect that trees in waste lands belonged to private 
individuals, is, as far as wo can judge from all the circumstanoes, well founded. 
Ho omits however to notice paragraph 4 of the same order, which points out that 
tho revenue from the produce of fruit trees is not given in village form No. 16 and 
states tho reason given for tho omission, viu., that there were numerous mango and 
mowra trees claimed by rayats, and that no list of such trees had boen prepared; 
and further directs such lists to be made.'The circular of September 1874 quoted 
above also directs the taldtis “to count with accuracy the number of mdlki 
proprietary) trees and wells in survey numbers and enter them in village form 


23. It is very probable that the fruit trees referred to in paragraph 4 of 
tlib Lavle Memorandum were, as well as the teak and blackwood, the trees stand¬ 
ing in ocoupiod lands only, and that it was not supposed, at the time this order 
and the subsequent circular were written that there were claims to such trees in 
waste lands os well. This view derives further support from Exhibit No. 16, 
^Volume 11., Fart 1, page 133) whioh shows that the mdmlatddrot Murbad, writing 
in 1873 previous to the issue of the orders above quoted, understood the direction 
to enter trees in column 20 of the village register to refer to occupied lands 
only. In a reference to the District Deputy Collector, he points out the labori¬ 
ousness of the task of entering trees in survey numbers in the vilkge registers, 
'suggests that only fruit trees and toddy palms should be counted and entered, 
And that as regams all other trees they may be entered as belonging to Govern¬ 
ment, or oooupants wherever the same have been sold to them ; and that where . 
teak and injdilt trees are auite mixed up the former should. be endorsed as 
belonging to Government ana the latter to occupants. The use of the word 

* oooupant 1 here shows that the mdmlatddr did not contemplate the entering of 
trees in the names of individuals, unless they were the occupants of the land on 
which the trees stood. 

24. Again on 14th July 1874, between, that is, the orders on the Lavle 
memorandum, and the issue of the circular of 30th September 1874, the following 
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Ouptf TO, direction was given to the taUUs of Shdhdpur (vide Exhibit 87, Volume II., 
claims to Fbcit page H5, produced by the mdmlatddr of Shihdpur) 

^ '"IS""' “ Wit h r *^ erenoe t0 paragraph 4 of the memorandum no endorsement* regarding trees 

hare hitherto been written in Tillage form No. I. Detail* mast be given in remark* column 
a* per inatrnotions (olan*e 8) below Tillage form No. 1, bnt a* the ta«k of counting tree* in 
•urrey number* of forest village* would be a laborious one, well* and proprietary tree* In 
mdlk% number* should only be counted with aocuracy, and the number of such trees and 
well* should be entered against the number* in Tillage form No. I, and the remaining trees 
should be endorsed as belonging to Government.' 1 

This also shows that it was intended, in complying with the instructions for 
filling up column 20 of the village registers, to enter therein the proprietary trees 
in occupied lands only. 

* 

25. The Shdhapur mdmlatddr who produced this circular (vide Volume II., 
page 42) judges from the terms used in it, as well as from the instructions 1 given 
in paragraph G of the remark appended to village form No 1 that it is unneces¬ 
sary to make entries about trees in unassessed survey numbers. 

Neither he nor any other mdmlatddr has been able to produce any other 
authority for the entries in question, or any other evidence explaining why they 
were made beyond the orders already quoted. Me states his opinion that the 
entries were made through mistake or misunderstanding, and adds that there is 
nothing in the records to show that the number of trees was ever counted or 
verified. 


2G. Mr. Atkins (vide Volume II., pages 252—254) lays stress on the absonce 
of any evidence showing that the taldti* wore ever authorized to make lists of fruit 
trees in waste lands, ana on the fact that, with the exception of the special agree* 
ments taken in Salsette, an exhaustive search has failed to discover the existence 
of any documentary evidence regarding private property in such trees at the time 
the entries were made in the village registers. He further maintains that the 
taldti* were never told to make entries in the registers about trees in waste 
lands. He thinks that on their attention having been called to the columns in 
Hope’s Form No. 1 relating to trees by the orders quoted, they may have taken 
advantage of the explanations appended to the form, showing how it should be 
filled in, to make entries of their own accord, “ without anything to guide them 
except the statements made by or the inducements hold forth to them by the 
people who claimed the trees.” 

27. Mr. Mulock in his letter No. 1594 of 15th May 188G to Government* 
copy of which has been furnished for the information of tne Commission, takes a 
similar view. He maintains that the action of the taldtie in making these entries 
in the registers '* was illegal, because under the Forest Act the Forest Settlement 
Officer alone had authority under the law to investigate claims to forest produce in 
such lands," and that the taldtie were directly anticipating the Forest Settlement 
Officer’s inquiry and tying his hands j and further that their action was irregular in 
that it was contrary to standing orders. He quotes the instructions 1 for filling 
up column 20 of village form No. 1 given in Hope’s Manual and writes 

,r It will bo seen from the above, thatno change is to be made in the register for th# 
30 years of the settlement, and the taldti Im* absolutely no authority to make entries there¬ 
in excepting to record tiansfere of occupancies and of miscellaneous rights or of sale* of 
reserved right* on getting in eftch case an order for tho entry from the mdmlatddr . An 
entry in this register stand* for ever, and as a Collector even I would hesitate to make an 
entry in such a record without an order of Govern mentor of the civil court. A* a matter 
of fact, I never have made an entry to ray reoolleotiop yn the document recording either 
'State or private right*. To allow a low paid das* of subordinate* like taldtU to make 
entries therein without order* and without even the guarantee of their signature renders 
the record unreliable and worse than useless. It may also be noted that entries thus made 
become in a few years quite nndistingaishable from the original and trustworthy entries 
pf the Survey Department made when the form was originally prepared/ 1 


1 Column 20 will contain notes as to what right* in wells, booses, date, teak or froit trees, 
Ac., have been reserved to Government, or are the property of the occupant Should reserved 
rights be afterwards sold, the taldti or kulkami will make an endorsement to that effect on receiv¬ 
ing authority from the mimiatddr, 
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.28. . We have no'clear evidence as to the exact dates on which these entries 
were first made in the registers in the different tdlukds. But if, as we infer, 
they were made, when attention was called in 1874 to the question of filling 
up column 20 of the village registers, Mr. Mulock’s argument that no one 
but Forest Settlement officers had legally any power to investigate such claims 
is evidently untenabla Forest Settlement officers derive their power from Act 
VII. of 1876, and were not in existence in 1674, and the lands in which these 
trees are growing were not included in forests until the 31st March 1879. Had 
such entries been made in the village records by the Survey officers their legality 
would not, we presume, have been questioned. The only reason for doubting 
their accuracy and genuineness seems to be that they were made by low paid 
Revenue officers without direct authority, and apparently without any check or 
supervision. It is oertainly an extraordinary circumstance that between 1874,when 
the entries were presumably made, and 1881, when they were first discovered and 
cancelled, no reference for instructions as to whether the trees in waste lands 
were to be entered in column 20, as well as trees in occupied lands, should have 
been made either by the ialdtit to the mdmlatddre , or by the mdmlatddrg 
to higher authority. It is equally extraordinary that the entries now declared 
unauthorised or irregular, should not have attracted the attentioh of the various 
offioers whose duty it was to examine village accounts during this Bame period. 

29. Although it is clear from the evidence that the taldtu were never 
directly authorised or instructed to make these entries, or investigate olaima of 
this nature, we do not think any sufficient reason has been shown to warrant 
the imputation that tliay were made in bad faith, by an entire body of public 
servants aoting in oollusion with claimants in all parts of the district, ana that 
advantage was knowingly taken of the ambiguity in the orders regarding the 
filling up of column 20 of the register, to secure by fraudulent means evidence 
of proprietary rights in trees, to the usufruct of which the persons interested had 
no bond fide claims. The District authorities, as it would now appear, were pro¬ 
bably not aware that people claimed fruit trees in waste lands, and olearly did not 
contemplate that such claims should bo investigated and decided by village 
accountants. But the latter must oertainly have known of the old custom of 
planting trees In village commons and other waste lands, and of the full recogni¬ 
tion by the villagers inter so of the exclusive rights of individuals in such trees, 
and may fairly have presumed that the custom was equally well known to and 
acquiesced in by their superiors. They may have thought in good faith, but in 
ignorance of the legal maxim, quie quid plantatur solo solo cedit , that to enable 
them to dispose of the fruit of trees in waste lands belonging to Government, it 
was first of all necessary to ascertain what trees in such situations were already in 
the possession of the villagers. The fact of any villager having taken the fruit of 
any particular tree, since it came into bearing, would have been notorious, and 
they hod at that time at least no grounds for supposing that the possession of 
•uoh trees according to old established custom was disputed by Government. It 
is unfortunate that tbe custom escaped the notice of tne higher Revenue officers 
from tbe introduction of the Survey up to 1881, and that the olaims of the people 
were not investigated ante litem motam in a manner more likely to inspire con¬ 
fidence in the record, than that actually adopted. But however irregular the 
entries in the register were, we see no reason to think that they * were made 
otherwise than in good faith. 

80. The entries did not, as before remarked, attraot attention until 1881. 
In that year a reference was made by Government to the Advocate General as 
to whether the eiyoyment of the produce of trees on Government waste lands by 
custom or under a lax system amounts to a recognition of right whioh the Forest 
Department must respect In replying to this the Advocate General wrote 
ss follows i— 

*Ifc is a maxim of law that quio quid plantatur tobeolo oedit, and consequently whatever 
is affixed or planted in tbe soil [becomes subject to the same rights of property as the soil 
itself. Therefore, if a man plants a tree in Government land, the tree eo planted becomes 
the property of Government as much as the soil itself and the planter has no right thereto 
or to the branches or produce thereof. A claim to enjoy the produce of trees on Govern- 
• ment waste land is what ia legally termed a claim to a profit d prendre in alieno s olo, and it 
is olear no such right can he claimed by custom either by one individual or by a class of 
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Chapter Til individuals, for such a custom is bad in Uw. Nor can such a claim be madebj any individual 

- on the ground of uninterrupted enjoyment of the produce of the trees for many years, 

Claims to Fboit by prescription, for prescription runs not against the Crown. No such claim can be made 
Tubs ih Waste save under a special arrangement or agreement with Government or its officials that the 
Lauds claimant should take the produce of the trees. I (Advocate General) consequently aoswef 

the first question in Mr. Under Secretary’s letter ae follows:—That an enjoyment of the 
produce of trees on Government waste lauds by oustom or under a lax system, does not 
amount to a recognition of a right by Government which the Forest Department must 
respect.*'’ 

31. This opinion was circulated by Government for general information 
ami guidance in their Resolution No. 6550 of 3rd November 18H1. It had no 
special reference to the ThAna claims, but the attention of the Collector of that 
district appears to have been called to them independently about the same time. 
In forwarding a translation of the above Resolution to the mdntUtfildrs [vide 
Exhibit No. 49, Volume II, page 149) he remarked 

" Reports have been received from several places that Government assessed or un&asets* 
ed waste lands, which are proposed to be given out for cultivation, contain proprietary trees 
planted by the rayat-s. This cannot be admitted. Tbe contents uf the Hcsolutiou quoted 
above should be carefully studied and acted up to. No one has any right to tnUe produce 
of fruit trees for which no rent is paid to Government, and which are in tin: land belonging 
to Government and Dot in the occupation of any person. The fruit of such trees is to be 
annually sold by auction and the proceeds credited to Government. This should be acted 
np to.” 

Vulr Mr. Unlock'* report A month Inter, i.e., on the 21st December 

I.. Government No. 1594 <.f 18H1, the Collector addressed the District Deputy 

15th May 1886, paragraph 8. Collector as follows:— 


"1 have the honour to point out that I found, when doing the yoviu/xmdi of Panvel, 
that many tnlnflu had made entries in Hope's Form No. 1 regarding frees claimed by 
private individuals in tbe jturehitrnn and other Government waste lands It is not custom¬ 
ary for such entries to be made regarding such lands, and the mtimlatddr should have seen 
that these entries were not made without Lis permission. The entries should now be erased 
and no such entries allowed in future.” 


33. The correspondence on the subject of Jaffa r Luthan’s petition produced 

by the imhnlutihir of Murbad seems to show that the 
V' w vM ’if’ existence of these entries was first discovered by the 

lX 11 lt ’ ” “ Collector in the Punvel Ulhda. The inquiry into this 

petition resulted in further special orders being given for the erasure of all such 
entries. 


34, We have traced above, os fully as it can be ascertained, the history of 
these claims, and have shown how they have, been dealt with by the local authori¬ 
ties, acting presumably under the general principles of law as explained by the 
Advocate General. Mr. Mulock states in the 13th paragraph of his report already 
referred to that " whatever rights and claims the people had or imagined they 
hod, remained untouched,” by his orders (i.e., by the cancellation of the entries 
in tiio village registers). " All 1 objected to” he writes “ was having my records 
tampered with by low paid subordinates open to corruption, and whose entries 
were no doubt purchasable by claimants. Had thesejpeople proprietary rights 
they were at full liberty to prove them before the Forest Settlement officer, 
the Revenue officers, or in the civil courts, on the grounds of prescription 
or customs, hut not on the grounds of their having been conceded by authorised 
Government officials, when those officials were unauthorised tnldti It 
is no doubt true that the more act of erasing these entries in the village 
registers could not legally extinguish any rights otherwise capable of being 
established, but it is clear from the evidence that the consequences which 
followed this action, were such as would necessarily prejudice the claimants in 
asserting their rights, if they had any. If the entries were unauthorized the 
Collector may have been justified in repudiating them, but the evidence shows 
that his intervention was not limited to a simple repudiation of an admission of 
right in a public record. The statements of Thana Witnesses Nos. 28 and 45 
show that not only was the right of Government over these trees averted by 
selling the fruit and timber, but that people were prosecuted and fined for exer¬ 
cising similar acts of ownership. The results naturally provoked complaints and 
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G&uned dissatisfaction. Considering the antiquity of the custom of planting 
trees in unappropriated waste lands, the special inducements held out in 1847, 
which may reasonably have been construed as an acknowledgment of the exist- 
enoe of suoh a custom, and an encouragement to oontinue it, and the action of the 
Survey, wherebv many lands formerly appropriated by villagers for rdb purposes 
and dry-crop cultivation were treated as waste commons, we do not think the 
entries In the village register in support of the olaims, unchallenged as they had 
been for so many years, should have been summarily cancelled without at the 
same time taking steps to institute careful inquiries as to the origin and grounds 
of the olaims. 

85. It has to be noted also that these claims to fruit trees in waste lands 
have been very differently treated in the Thins and KoUba districts. In Thina 
all rights in such trees have, it appears, been disallowed In the inquiries into 
claims made under Section 6 of the Forest Aot, in the absence of any evidence as 
to special grant, and on the general ground that a profit & prendre in another’s soil 
cannot be claimed by custom. Mr. Keyser’s evidence (vide Volume II., pages 300 
and 301) shows that the authorities in Koliba have taken a different view of the 
matter. He has found only one instance of the right of individuals to fruit trees in 
waste lands being recorded in the survey registers. But he adds “ these rights are 
however freely recognized by the authorities, and in one case (in M&dh&li in Roha) 
I gave such rights to mango trees along the side of a road to the fort of 
Avchitgad, which there was evidence to show, had been planted by a private 
individual in a forest number; on an appeal from the Forest Settlement Officer. 
In another cose the Forest Department surrendered a mango tree felled in a 
number gazetted as proposed reserved on the owner showing his right to its 
possession. As a rule the people enjoy the right in these fruit trees unquestion¬ 
ed and rocognizo among themselves individual rights. When a man wishes to 
fell one of these trees, it becomes a question for inquiry and is decided on its 
merits. ” 

36. The usufruct of the trees which are the subject of the claims has been 
recently restored to the people generally by a circular issued on the 12th 
Deoembor 1884 (vide statements of Thina Witnesses Nos. 18, 26 and 28) with a 
reservation that as the proprietary right in the trees vests in Government, they 
shall not be cut down. By the orders on the ForoBt Settlement reports (vide 
Collector’s circular of 30th October, Volume IV., pageB 191 to 196) the inhabitants 
of villages in which forests are situated are also permitted to collect free both in 
Reserved and Protected forests all wild fruits and minor produce except myro- 
balans, nhikckdi pods, mawrn flowers and dpta and tembhurni leaves. Whether 
the fruit trees claimed as private property are within or without forest limits 
there is now, therefore, nothing to prevent the claimants enjoying the produce. 
But they are not allowed to cut down the trees or to dispose of the timber when 
the trees die. 

37. We think the most satisfactory course now open will be to deal with 
thescftrecu in all other tdlukds of Thina and Koldba on the principle which has 
already been adopted in Salsette. We would register all fruit trees in waste 
lands which were formerly entered in the village registers, and may be found to 
be still in the bond fide enjoyment of individual cultivators, in their names, as the 
holders and proprietors thereof, and would, as is .already done in Salsette, levy the 
assessment of one anna by way of ground rent for the space occupied by each tree 
so registered whether bearing fruit or not. We would admit no o)aims to such 
trees, unless previously recorded in the registers, but would treat the canoelled 
entries as the nest evidence of usufruct, and not go behind these unless there might 
appear special reason to suspect fraud. The registered holders should be at 
liberty to take the produoe of the trees. They should also be allowed to cut 
down the trees and dispose of the timber at their pleasure. But they should be 
required to give notice of such intention in order that the necessary corrections 
may be made in the registers, and the assessment struck off. It should be 
clearly notified at the same time that all claims to such tfeeB must be presented 
within a certain reasonable time, and that no rights will be admitted to any trees 
in waste lands which are not thus registered and assessed, and that no future 
rights will aocrue from planting new trees in waste lands, unless special permis¬ 
sion be in each case previously obtained; and that on the death or removal of 
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OwfWr Tit the trees, all interests of the holders in the land covered by the trees shall oesse. 

“ The agreements already executed in Saleette need not be interfered with. But 

TmmbWwi we Wou ^ commend that permission to take the wood of the dead trees should 
Lavm. * ^natter of course be giv^p. Ia the remaining tdlulde agreements should be 

taken embodying the terms above proposed, as a condition preoedent of ths 
registering of the trees and the admission of title. 


88. The settlement we propose will, we believe, be oheerfully acquiesced 
in everywhere, while the Salsette people will have no grievance left in this mat¬ 
ter, if they are allowed as they were prior to 1881, to take the wood of ths 
dead trees. Judging also from the case of 8alsette where an annual sum of. 
Rs. 765-9-0 is now levied on the 12,249 registered trees, ths proposed assess* 
ment in other tdlukd$ will also yield a fair revenue for some years to come, 
which there is ho good reason for Government to forego. 

89. All rights in these trees will under the settlement proposed disappear 
with the death or removal of the existing trees. No permanent inconvenience 
can therefore in any case arise from the recognition of private property in them. 
Moreover it will be found, we believe, that with very few exceptions, the trees 
claimed are situated in lands which are or will be, when the demarcation is 
completed, excluded from forest blocks. Am the people now enjoy the privilege 
of collecting free all such fruits, as mango, tamarind, Ac., from trees now in 
Reserved and Protected forests, both open and closed, we can foresee no more 
inconvenience in registering the few trees that will be claimed in forests in the 
names of individual claimants, than would be the case if the trees were in other 
waste lands not included in forests. The only difference would be that the assess¬ 
ment would be credited in the one case to the Forest Department, and in the 
other to the Revenue Department. But if in any special case, the eontinuanoe 
of the exercise of the right over any trees in forests is found to be undesirable, 
all interests in the trees could be easily bought up on payment of reasonable 
compensation. 
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No. 5210, dated 12th July 

1883. 

Government Resolution 
No. 408, dated 18tb January 

1884. 

Government Resolution 
No. 2064, dated 28th March 
1884 (paragraph 2). 


CHAPTER VIII. 

RULES UNDER SECTIoVf 41 OF THE FOREST ACT. 

In order to make any system of conservancy of the State forest* really Chapter VII 
effective, and to protect the interests of private owners of wooded land as well Rulu DKDgR 
as Government, it is necessary to vest the executive authorities with power, to 8icnoM4lorTas 
control, while in transit, all forest produce for which there is an export demand, Fohmt Act. 
whatever may be the source from which it is obtained. This control is specially Amendment ot 
needed in districts such as Thdna, where in addition to the State forests there p^^Aot 0 * 
are large areas of private forests, and tree-covered holdings, from which timber „^ 8 in ° th ” ec ^ 
is exported in great quantities to Bombay and other places. Section 41 of the tarots both of Go- 
• OoTemmont Solution Forest Act provides for this control, but the scope of vernn.onUnd pri- 

the rules* framed under it has been so limited by the J 01 
interpretation* put upon the phrase “ timber and 
other forest produce" used in that section, that the 
plunder of wood from Government forests can now 
only be prevented by guarding the forests themselves. 

Fur directly the plundered material has been conveyed 
outside the forest boundaries it can be passed off os the 
produce of some private holding with little risk of detection. 

2. We are aware that the local officers and the Government of Bombay Results of pro- 
saw as early os in 1884 the necessity of amending Section 41 so as to make it '* 0 u» proposal* 
applicable to all forest produce, the transit of which it may at any time be for &men ment ' 
thought necessary to bring under control, irrespective of the source from which 

it may come. The Government of India, however, did not see their way to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Bombay Government so soon after the pass¬ 
ing of the Forest Act. In paragraph 2 of his letter quoted in the preamble of 
Govornmont Resolution No. 9256, dated 22nd November 1884, the Secretary to 
the Government of India in tho Homo Department stated :—‘* In reply, I am 
to Btato that tho Governor General in Council, after careful consideration, has 
come to the conclusion that it is inexpedient to undertake any amendment of the 
Indian Forest Act at present. Any legislation of the kind would involve the 
opening up of many wide and difficult questions, which had much better be left 
untouched. His Excellency in Council is of opinion that the land transport of 
forest produce should not bo interfered w'itli more than is absolutely necessary 
to protect important interests, and that the true principle to follow is to protect 
ana guard the Government forests themselves. There may be difficulties in the 
application of this principle to parts of the Bombay Presidency, but these will, 
no doubt, bo met, as fur as possible, by executive arrangements. 

3. We attach however very great importance to this point, as we are firmly Opinion* of 
convinced that tho power to control in transit the produce of private holdings is offioiai witnesses, 
ah indispensable condition of any satisfactory settlement of the many difficulties 
experienced in the forost administration of the Konkun districts. From the 

answers to our circular question (No. 46) on the subject (vide Yol. III., pages 
122 to 124) it will be seen that a largo majority of the officers consulted share 
our opinion that Section 41 of the Forest Act needs amendment. Our persona! 
inquiries also lead us to believe that the rules, as they now stand, are useless to 
cheek the removal of smuggled wood, and that this fact alone has greatly facili¬ 
tated the commission of extensive thefts of timber from the Government forests 
of Thdna within the last two years. From among the opinions to which we . 
have referred, we quote here the remarks of Messrs. Wilkins^and MAdan, both 
Forest officers connected with the management of the Thd-na forests :— 

•* Mr. Wilkins.—* Tho rules under Section 41 of tho Forest Act should certainly, in mj Difficulties ©f 
opinion, in such an extensively wooded district os this (Tbdna) where the State forests are f ore8 t adminis* 
so much interlaced with occupied and private lands, be made applicable to all timber and tratiou , in the 

•aoh kinds of minor forest produce for which an export trade exists, ent or collected in absence of power 

occupied lands. Without these rules it is impossible to protect the forests, A person to control' ^ the 
owniug lands adjoining the State forests oan with the greatest ease, unless of course a produoa of private 
cordon of guards is placed round his field, which needless to say is impossible, rob the forests forests while in 
to any extent j all he has to do is to Bay the material has been ont in his lands and to have transit, 
certain stools of similar dimensions ready as proof of the wood having been cafe on his land. 

B 14)7—40 
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B j similar tactics much of the dead-wood is removed from the forests and a scarcity of ibis 
article is thus created for the rayat What dealers do is to station their agents in the vicini¬ 
ty of the various outlets of the forests, who, directly their carts, which probably have been 
sent into the forest the night before, come ont of the foreste tadon with wood ‘issue a pass 
commonly called a ddkhala whioh states that the wood haa been brought from mdiki lands! 
With these facilities for robbing open to them, and knowing full well the difficulties we have 
to contend against in proving successfully anv dishonesty on their part and bringing 
them to justice, they simnly do as they like. The local offioials are also fully nlive to this and 
are in silent collusion with the dealers, who natorally make it worth their while to maintain a 
silence and close their eyes to any dishonest practices. Uoder the ruling of the Remem¬ 
brancer of Legal Affairs transit passes are not required for timber and other forest produce 
if they are produoed in ocoupiea lands. The result of this haa been, as 1 have pointed out 
above, to open another and simpler road by which the forests of the 8tute may be robbe t. 
The rules as at present worked are simply a farce and a dead letter. They are moreov 
not of the slightest use for the protection of the forests, and unless they can be euforoed 
properly they may just as well be cancelled entirely.* 

" Mr. Mddan.—'There is pressing need for such legislation. A control somewhat simi¬ 
lar to what is at present eiercised over varkaa lands coming under the Kolvan Settlement 
should be authorized over all occupied lands in the Th&na District by amending Section 41. 
Also the former system of passes to cover such timber and other forest produce in transit 
under Section 41 should be reinstated. The advantages to arise from this change will be 
manifold. At present a rayat is easily allured to sell trees in his bolding by a timber dealer 
offering him rnthor high prices. The objeot of the dealer in doing so is to commit depreda¬ 
tions on the adjoining Government forests under cover of a few trees purchased by him from 
the rayat. As the restriction for mdiki passes is now removed, thefts in Government forests' 
are every day becoming more and more extensive and uncontrollable. Although Govern¬ 
ment maintains that it is a better policy for the Forest Department to guard the interests of 
Government by strictly protecting the Government forests themselves than by interfering 
with the transit of private timber, it is a policy which has entirely failed in practice to secure 
the interests of Government. As I can vouch from ray personal experience ooufcrolling the 
mdiki wood will not only save Government forests from being robbed, but it will be highly 
beneficial to the rayats themselves. For it will save occupied lauds from being denuded and 
thereby eocure tho people a larger supply of timber, rdb material, &c,, and it will also save 
Government from the present embarasBinont of the people looking to the Government forests 
for their supplies, and besides, forest conservancy will bs highly facilitated. 1 ** 

These extracts show very forcibly the difficulties which have now to be contended 
with in a forest district with a large export trade and exceptional facilities for 
carriage of forest produce by rail and water. 

4. The forest history of tho Konkan districts shows that the necessity of 
imposing some such check against illicit transport of wood was always recognised, 
ana that the export of timber from private estates was in actual practice con¬ 
trolled as far as possible under a pass system. Thus in 1840, when recommend¬ 
ing reforms in the arrangements for levying tho * Kolai ’ tax, Mr. Pellv recom¬ 
mended that the export of wood from private lands should be covered by certi¬ 
ficates from the Land Revenue Collectors and mdmlatddrs . Dr. Gibsons rules 
also made it obligatory for proprietors of private estates to obtain permission 
before cutting timber. In 1862 Government approved of Captain Bingham's 
proposal to the following effect:—“ All timber of every description passing 
through the country, except covered by a permit originally issued by the Forest 
Department, will be subject to detention for enquiry; passes should be issued to 
all holders of inctm and other lands on application to the mctmlatdctr of the dis¬ 
trict at Re, 1 per 100 or one anna per 10 ; all passes should be given up to any 
one appointed to receive them.” The necessity of Btrictly controlling the transit 
of wood from private lands was also repeatedly urged by the local officers from 
time to time. As an instance we may refer to the precautions adopted by Mr. St. 
J. Gordon, Collector ofThdna, and the representation on the subject made by the 
Conservator of Forests alluded to in paragraphs 3> and 36. of Chapter VI of 
this report 

5. Apart, however, from the more effectual protection both of Government 
and private property which will be secured by the proposed amendment, there is 
another very special and important reason why the Executive Government should 
be vested with power to control the removal of the forest produoe of the occu¬ 
pied lands in the Konkan districts. Both in Thdna and Koldba it is found neces¬ 
sary to grant extensive privileges to the agricultural population as regards the 
supply of wood and rdb materials from Government forests. The justification of 
these privileges rests mainly on the assumption that the supply available from 
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private sources is insufficient to meet the lor >< mand. In order, therefore, to 
ensure that the privileges allowed by Govern nt are not abused, an efficient 
control over the transit of timber from private lands is absolutely necessary. In 
faot all our recommendations as regards local supply in Chapter IV., and 
as regards the disposal of reserved^ trees in occupied lands in Chapter VI., 
are based on tbe assumption that it will be possible to regulate the removal 
of wood from private lands under Section 41 of the Forest Act We therefore 
strongly recommend that, for the reasons given above, the Government of India 
be moved again to reconsider their decision. If that Government Bhould still see 
difficulties in the way of amending the section as originally suggested so as to 
Include every description of forest produce removed from private lands , it is 
hoped they will at least see the very urgent necessity of bringing under control 
the removal of timber (as defined in the Forest Aot) from such lands. 

6. In his answer to our circular question No. 23 (vide Vol. III., page 68), 
as to the best means of preventing abuse of tbe privileges granted to local re¬ 
sidents, Mr. Atkins writes • 

“There are in my opinion four practical measures tbe adoption of which would effect 
the desired object, but all of which consist of altering sections of the Indian Forest Aot. 
These are i— 

“ (1). Giving a new definition to * forest produce 1 by striking out the words 'when 
found in or brought from a forest* from the definition now given in Section 2 
of the Indian Forest Act.” 


"(2). Defining * forest* as ‘any land on which trees grow.’ ** 

“(3). Making Section 41 of the Aot relate to ‘ all tree prodace * whether it happens to 
be forest produce or not.** 

“ (4). Altering Section 39 (a) of the Act by striking out the words ‘in respect of 
which Government has any right* and theu imposing a sufficient export duty on 
all timber which is not proved by means which Government considers sufficient to 
bo timber in respeot of which Government have no right.** 

Any one of the first three amendments suggested by Mr. Atkins would secure 
the end in view, but in our opinion the following alterations will effect all that 
is necessary 

1. For the words “as well as the control’of all timber and other forest 
produce” in Section 41 read “ as well as the control of all timber, whether 
forest produce or not, and other forest produce.” 

2. Omit the word * other * used before ' forest produce ’ in Clauses (a), (b), 
(d), and (<?). 


7. We have received only one complaint against the operation of the 
existing rules under Section 41, viz ., that from certain leaso-holuers of Salsette 
and indmddre of Mithiin. The grievances of these gentlemen, who enjoy full 
forest rights with regard to their properties under the terms of their leases or 

S ants, have been explained tp us oy their representative, Mr. Kharsetii 
orinasji Dddishet, whose evidence on the subject has been duly recorded (vide 
Vol. II., pages 248 and 249). We find that these same lease-holders complain¬ 
ed in 1883 to the Government of India against the application of the rules to 
their forests. The objections then raised by the Memorialists appear to have 
been completely met by the reply of that Government quoted in the preamble 
to Government Resolution No. 5210, dated 12th July 1883. The same points 
among others have been again raised before us. We are of opinion, with regard 
to these points, that the answer of that Government ought to satisfy the Memo¬ 
rialists. The other points raised mostly relate to minor details of no great im¬ 
portance. We will however briefly notice the several points and propose a slight 
relaxation in the present rules, which will, we think, ^emove^ all reasonable 
grounds of complaint. t x 

8. The points raised are 

(1.) That the procedure laid down in Chapter VI. of the Forest Act for 
acquiring private forests for public purposes is objectionable. 

(8.) That the rules unde^ Section 41 of the Aot should not be made appli¬ 
cable to the lands and forests owned by the Memorialists. 


(8.) That the Memorialists may be allowed to prepare their own pass-books 
according to the prescribed form, and to bring them to be stamped at 
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f rapha 2 and 4 of the letter of the Government of India quoted above and they 
o not call for further notice at our hands. The grievances under heads 6, 7, 9 
and 10 are, as far as we can judge, purely imaginary. The vivdvoce examination 
of Mr. Kharsetji Hormasji Dddishet (pages 248 and 249 of Vol. II.) shows 
that no practical inconvenience has been caused to the Memorialists by the 
operation of the rules of which they complain. The fees under Kule 16 are 
only leviable from persons voluntarily availing themselves of the convenience 
afforded by the depots. No fees have been levied for the registration of property- 
marks. Mr. Wilkins, the Divisional Forest Officer of Thana, informs us that “ all 
forest dep6ts are kept open at night, and that for this purpose the depAt officers 
receive Contingent money to provide themselves with lights.” Mr. Dddiahet 
himself is unable to say from his personal knowledge that any actual incon¬ 
venience has arisen from the present arrangements. Should such be the case 
hereafter, it will l>e the duty of the Forest Department to remove it. In the 
Appendix to the Rules, certain routes and bunders which are well known to 
attract traffic in timber, kc , are specified, and, in order to meet speoial cases, 
Government have sanctioned a modification of the rule os it originally stood by 
tiie addition of the words “ or by such routes as may be entered in the pass by 
the Conservator of Forests or by any officer of Government authorized by him 
in that behalf.” A« a matter of fact when Mr. Dddishet wanted to ship his 
wood from Shimpavli bunder, the Conservator allowed him to do so under the 
authority vested in him by this amendment of the original rule. The rule as it 
now stands enables the Conservators to make all reasonable arrangements for the 
convenience of exporters and requires no alteration. It offers no serious hin¬ 
drance to the timuer trade, while it obviates the necessity of establishing depots 
on every possible export route in a district. 

10. The Memorialists ask to bo allowed to prepare their own pass-books* 
Mr. Shuttleworth, whose opinion on the point we particularly solicited, is in 
favour of upholding the existing plun (vide Vol. II., page 277). Some of us 
were at first inclined to tliink that there would be no serious objection to the 
indmddra and lease-holders being allowed to get thaif passes printed in the 
cheapest waythey can, and that the provision of the rtfles for the passes to be duly 
stamped by the Forest Department would be a sufficient safeguard against the 
use of unauthorised passes; hut on further consideration of the matter we are of 
opinion that for the sake of uniformity it is better to adhere to the presont plan. 
The price to be charged for such pass-books should, however, never, we think, ’ 
exceed the actual cost. At present eight annas are charged for a book contain¬ 
ing 100 passes. Mr. Dddisnet says he could get the same number of passes 
printed for about three annas. The Conservator does not state what the cost- 
price of these books is, but says that at present a very small additional charge 


the forest offices, instead of being required to purchase them from the 
Forest Department. 

(4.) That a sufficient number bf passes should be issued at a time, so that 
there shall be no \hindrance or stoppage in the work when the passes 
have been used up. r 

(5.) That the limit of time now fixed within which the unused passes are to 
be returned is too short. 

(6.) That the fee leviable under Rule 16 on all wood stored at a depAt is 
objectionable, as it is tantamount to a duty which is in violation of the 
terms of the freehold leases. 

(7.) That for the same reason the fee leviable for the registration of pro¬ 
perty-marks is objectionable. ♦ 

(8.) That the rule which requires a separate pass to be issued for each bul¬ 
lock-load of forest produce is inconvenient and troublesome. 

(9.) That the depAts should be kept open night and day. 

(10.) That no particular routes should be specified for the removal of 
timber, &c., under Section 41. 

9. Points 1 and 2 have in our opinion been completely answered in 
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It made upon the actual cost-prioe of the books to cover the expenditure upon 
postage, establishments, and the other expenses incidental to the pass system. 
At it is of great importance, in the interests of Government forests, that the 
holders of private forests should be encouraged to conform strictly to the pass 
System, we think the burden tailing upon them in the shape of the cost of the 
passes should be made as light as possible. 
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11. Under the fourth head the Memorialists ask that a sufficient number 
of passes should be issued so as to prevent hindrance to traffic. Mr. D&dishet 
produced before us some papers bearing on the complaint, from which we gather 
that when the system was first introduced the passes were not issued in suffi¬ 
cient numbers and promptly enough in some oases. This however was evidently 
due to the imperfect knowledge or the system on the part of the subordinate 
officials. Now that the rules are everywhere well understood, inconvenience 
from this cause is no longer likely to ocour. 


12. Mr* Dddishet further asks that the pass-books should not be made re¬ 
turnable at least till the end of the season. We see grave objections to fixing any 
such hard-and-fast rule. The limit which may be desirable in the case of any exten¬ 
sive felling may be quite unnecessary, when only small cuttings are to take place. 
In a matter of this sort much must be left to the discretion of the officer issuing 
the passes. Our opinion in this matter entirely coincides with that expressed 
by Mr. Shuttleworth. He says he would leave the matter to the discretion of 
the Divisional Forest Officer, “ who should endeavour to serve the convenience 
of the indmddr as far as other considerations affecting the point would permit 
him to do so.” That their convenience is consulted in this manner has been 
shown by the production of some pass-books which were made returnable in June, 
£hat is, after the close of the season. 


13. Lastly the Memorialists complain that separate passes should not be 
required for each bullock-load. Mr. Shuttleworth thinks they are very necessary 
and gives cogent reasons in support of such a view (vide VoL II., page 277) 
We have given the matter our best consideration. The trouble and expense of 
writing separate passes, especially where, as in Thdna, a considerable quantity of 
the material is conveyed by pack bullocks, are great, and it will greatly tend to 
popularise the pass system, if the labour of issuing separate passes is minimised 
as much as possible. The objections to issuing passes for groups of conveyances 
are insuperable in cases of long journeys, but we are of opinion that the incon¬ 
venience complained of would be very sensibly diminished, if not entirely re- 
amoved, by vesting the officer issuing passes with discretionary power to give one 
pass to cover any number of bullocks, horses or donkeys not exceeding 50, for 
journeys not exceeding 15 miles. If the actual experience gained hereafter 
shows that further relaxation of the rule may be allowed consistently with the 
efficient working of the system, it will be very easy to modify the rule further. 

14. There is one more point in connection with these rules which deserves 
notice. Under Rule 13 the Conservator of Forests can authorise any person 
who is an owner of timber or other forest produce, or the agent of any such 
owner, to issue passes under Rule 3. The Memorialists in their petition to the 
Government of India in 1883 prayed that it might be made obligatory on the 
Conservator to issue pass-books to them or to their contractors . With reference 
to this request the Government of India observed as follows :—“It is for the 
interest ot the Forest Department readily to grant the requisite authority to all 
respectable and reliable owners of private forests, or their agents, for the issue 
by them of passes to cover the produce of their forests while in transit; but it is 
necessary that the Conservator of Forests should be invested with discretionary 
power in the matter, so as to prevent the issue of such passes falling into the 
hands of unscrupulous persons. The Governor General in Council is confident 
that, under the orders of the Bombay Government, every facility will be afforded 
by the Forest Department to the owners of private forests and their agents for 
obtaining the passes in question, and the details of any arrangements which may 
be sanctioned by Government for this purpose should receive the widest possible 
publicity so as to leave no room for doubt on the subject.” 

B1417—47 ^ 
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15. It will be seen that while the Memorialists asked that their contractor* 
should be authorized to issue passes, the Government of India very properly 
ignored the contractors, t nd suggested that the requisite authority to issue such 
passes be granted to all respectable and reliable owners of private forests or their 
agents. The correspondence produced by Mr. Dddiahet for our perusal and his 
reply to question 8 on page 249 of Volume II., show, however, that contractors 
who have purchased standing timber from indmddrs* forests have in some cases 
been allowed to issue their own passes. We consider this practice open to very 
grave objections. The passes are intended as a check against the surreptitious 
removal of wood by contractors and others engaged in the wood trade. The 
real object of the pass system may he completely frustrated by entrusting the 
work of issuing passes to contractors, instead of limiting it to duly authorised 
Government officials and respectable and reliable owners of private forests or 
their agents. Mr. DAdishet argues that when once he has sold the wood to the 
contractors, he has no longer any interest in it, and that under Rule 13 the owner 
of timber for the time being, who in this case is the contractor, can alone be 
authorised to issue such passes. If the strict wording of the rule be considered, 
there is some warrant for this contention ; but there can be no doubt that the 
intention of the rule was exactly in accordance with the view of the Govern, 
ment of India as expressed above. If an indmddr or the owner of a private 
forest cuts and exports timber, it is reasonable that his convenience should be 
consulted, and that he should be allowed to issue passes himself to cover the 
timber in transit, instead of being put to the great trouble of applying for a 
separate pass for each load from the Forest officers. A similar concession can 
also be reasonably made in favour of any respectable agents be may duly author¬ 
ise in this behalf. But if he sells tho standing timber to a contractor, and thus 
divests himself of all further responsibility as regards its removal, there is 
no reason why his vendee or vendees, whoever they may be, should be 
vested with similar powers to issuo passes. In the one case the position of the 
indmddr may afford a good guarantee against any abuses of tho pass system. 
In the other case there is no such guarantee.. If such powers are given to wood 
merchants at all they should only be given to them as the duly authorised agents 
of the inumddre, and not independently* We recommend therefore that the 
wording of the rule be changed so os to leave it discretionary with the Conser¬ 
vator to authorise only the owners of private forests and their duly constituted 
agents to issuo such passes. We are also given to understand that contractors 
having dealings with the Forest Department are occasionally authorised in the 
same way to issue their own passes. This practice also appears to us to be 
equally open to objection. 
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CHAPTER IX* 

FOREST OFFENCES AND ABUSES OF PRIVILEGES. 

No system under which any privileges are granted in forests in favour of the 1* 

local population, or any classes thereof, o&n be considered complete, unless adequate Forsst Orrswou 
safeguards are provided to prevent abuses. Casual breaches of forest regulations akd nuin or 
can of course be punished according to law when the offenders are discovered. But rwritsoss. 
the remedy thus provided is not sufficient to meet cases where whole villages 
or whole sections of the population systematically combine to set regulations at 
defiance, or take advantage of privileges given to enable them to satisfy their own * 
bond fide wants as cultivators, to trade in material so obtained; nor will it prevent 
such privileges being directly or indirectly enjoyed by persons for whose benefit 
they are in no way intended. 


2. The subject is a very important one inTh&na. Liberal forest privileges 
are necessary in this district, not only because the population has been so long 
accustomed to them, but because the area of private forest is, under the existing 
distribution, very small in comparison with the area of publio forests. At the 
same time, owing to the great facility with which forest produce of all kinds can 
be exported from most parts of this district by land and sea, there are exception¬ 
al temptations and opportunities to abuse and evade privileges and regulations. 
The same opportunities exist in parts of the Koldba district though in a less 
degree than in Thdna. 


We must here coll attention to the various opinions* elicited by us on 

this subject both from the official witnesses 
and the Thdna Association. We do not 
propose to examine these opinions in detail, 
but may observe that we have given the 
fullest attention to the arguments and 
suggestions contained therein. 


8 . 


• Vid * Volume II., Part III., pages 838 
to 342 ; 

Volume III., pages 60 to 76; 
Volume III., Appendix J., page 
164. 


4. We will consider first the chief forest offcncoa which are likely to occur Forest offences, 
undor the Bystem advocated in Chapter IV of this report for the supply 
of all kinds of forest produce, and the regulation of grazing and other privileges. 

Wo include under tins head all irregular exploitation of forests contrary to 
regulations, and wilful firing of forest reserves, either with the deliberate inten¬ 
tion of increasing tho supply of dead wood, or of causing grass to sprout during 
the dry season. Mere abuses of privileges such as trading with wood obtained 
at favoured rates for bond fide personal consumption may cause a loss of legiti¬ 
mate revenue without any real injury to forest conservancy. But acts such as 
those described above make proper conservancy impossible, and do lasting harm 
to the foreBts. 

fi. By the proposals made in section II, Chapter IV, the demands of the 
local residents for timber and firewood for home consumption from the State 
forests, will be met in future entirely from the periodical fellings of compart¬ 
ments marked off for that purpose. Under this system no acts of irregular 
exploitation will be permitted in the forests, except (1) the lopping of certain 
trees and shrubs for rdb and fenoing by forest villagers, (2) tne cutting and 
removal of bamboos tinder permit, and (3) the collection of grass and minor 
forest produce of other than specially reserved kinds. The inhabitants both 
of forest and non-forest villages will thus obtain whatever wood they need 
for building purposes, agricultural implements or fuel from the nearest coupes 
and will no longer have occasion or legitimate excuse,, provided satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements are thus made, to help themselves from the forests. The 
privilege of collecting dead wood free, which leads probably to graver abuses than 
all other privileges put together, will be exchanged for the privilege to remove 
free bv head-loads all the branch wood below a certain size available from the 
annual fellings. 



Chapter IX. 8, To ensure the success of this arrangement it is of vital importance that 

Fobis? OrriNon whatever timber and firewood is required by the local population from forests 
ajid abuses or shall be wholly and exdusi f ely drawn from these annual fellings. Special care 
riiYUiou. will be necessary to prevent firewood being removed under cover of the privilege 
granted to forest villagers to lop certain trees for rdb. It is probable that for 
a year or two, this new system will be looked on with some suspicion and 
disfavour, as an innovation on former customs* We need not here repeat 
the very strong arguments in its favour as compared with the old system, or tbs 
necessity of making the local population understand that it is not merely an 
experiment like the establishment of the agricultural depots, but t' e only way in 
which for the future they will be allowed to obtain timber and firewood from 
. the forests. 

Suspension of 7. All attempts therefore to continue the old irregular exploitation of the 
ill forest prm- forests, and to evade or defy the regulations which the proposed system will 
•Tin cMe^ofeom- nece8S i^ e » must be met with a firm hand. In any case in which it may appear 
bination to ob- that the inhabitants of any village are combining to obstruct the new arrange- 
■tract new or- ments or continue in spite of due warnings to cut wood for themselves instead 
rangement*. of resorting to the appointed coupe , the Collector should be empowered, with the 
approval of the Commissioner, to suspend all the forest privileges of that village 
for & time. 


Forfeiture of 
gracing privileges 
recommended in 
ease of frequent 
forest fires. 


Abase of local 
privileges of ob¬ 
taining forest pro¬ 
duce at favoured 
rates by salo for 
trade purposes. 


8 . The abolition of the dead wood privilege will remove the chief motive 
for all intentional firing of forests, and if the coupe system becomes generally 
popular, forest fires from this cause may be expected to cease altogether. But 
the numerous accidental fires caused by the carelessness of wayfarers, and the 
occasional fires for grazing purposes, if those really occur, will not become less 
because the inducement to manufacture dead wood is removed. These fires, 
from whatever cause they arise, are so injurious to forest conservancy that we 
think the responsibility of preventing them should be laid on the residents of 
the village within whose limits they occur. When these fires are of frequent 
occurrence forfeiture of grazing privileges for a term would be a just and appro¬ 
priate penalty. 

9. There are, however, other abuses which are perhaps more difficult to 
deal with than any of those we have already noticed. In the one case acts of 
wanton and intentional spoliation are committed in defiance of regulations. In 
such cases individual offenders if detected can be prosecuted, and if villagers 
combine to defy rules their joint responsibility can be enforced by withdrawal 
of privileges. In the other case persona may conform to rules, obtain timber or 
firewood as the case may be at favoured rates in a perfectly legitimate manner, 
and ostensibly for their own consumption, and may yet abuse the privileges 
given to them by afterwards disposing of the materials so obtained to traders for 
profit If a man has a private supply of wood in his occupied lands sufficient for his 
own wants and he sells that supply to a wood dealer at market rates, he may be 
justly denied the privilege of replacing material so sold from the forests at less 
than the price charged to ordinary traders. This subject will be felly dealt 
with in Chapter Vl. in considering the best means of preventing improvident de¬ 
struction of unreserved trees in occupied lands. But the difficulty is to prevent 
A man who has no such private supply of wood taking more than he requires 
for his own consumption from the forest depots and selling the surplus at a 
profit, as it is practically impossible to limit the quantity of material to be 
supplied to each privileged individual to a fixed allowance based on his personal 
requirements. 

10 . * This point is raised in our circular question No. 29 (Volume III., 
pages 66 to 69), wherein we have invited suggestions as to any “practical 
means by which Government, while supplying the reasonable wants of the 
local population, as regards all kinds of forest produce, at low rates or gratis , 
as the case may be, can at the same time guard against loss of legitimate revenue 
by preventing professional dealers securing the stocks of such produce as they 
may require for export to Bombay ana other large trade centres, under cover 
of the privileges granted to local residents for local supply.” 

11 . In our question No. 24 (Volume III., pages 70 to 72) we have father 
palled for opinions as to the best means of preventing a special abuse of a simil a r 



character, which has led to much official correspondence and discussion in the 
Thins district. This refers to firewood dealers, who, under the system now 
or recently in force in Thins, take advantage of the privilege of collecting head* 
loads of dry wood, Ac., enjoyed by the wild tribes^ to purchase their stocks at 
lower rates than they would have to paj, if they obtained them in the legitimate 
way from the Forest Department 

12. In our succeeding question No. 25 (Volume III, pages 78 to 74) we 
hare ourselves suggested a possible remedy for the abuses described, in#., the 
levy of a 11 prohibitive export duty on all forest produce taken out of a district, 
which may not be covered by passes certiflying that it has been lawfully obtained 
from oooupied lands, or bought at the regular auctions held by the forest De¬ 
partment, or removed tinder contract with, or under special permits granted by 
that Department." Many of the officers consulted have expressed themselves 
In favour of the plan suggested, and there is little doubt that it would prove 
an effective remedy. Alter mature reflection, however, we have come to the 
conclusion that such a measure is inexpedient and unnecessary. 

18. To check abuses such as those desoribed in oiroular question No. 23,. 
Government must trust principally to the amendment of Seotion 41 of the 
Forest Act. so as to bring under effective control the tree produce of all oocupied 
lands as well as forests, while in transit. In Chapter VIll. of this report we have 
made dufinito suggestions as to the alterations in the existing law required to 
efToot this objeot, out we may ropoat again here what we have said elsewhere, 
that all our recommendations as regards local supply and the disposal of reserved 
trees in occupied lands, are made subjeot to the understanding that this very 
necessary anu important amendment will be mode. Passes for the export of any 
material romovou from forest coupes at privileged ratos will of course be refused, 
and once the removal of similar matorial from oocupied lands is brought under 
control, it will no longer bo possible for traders or any other persona to pass 
off wood obtained from forests under privileges as the produce of private 
holdings. 

14. The alteration of Section 41 may not in itpolf, however, prevent head¬ 
loads of firewood given froe to any local residents from finding their way to 
dealers'yards and becoming mixed up' with similar goods obtained legitimately 
from forests or occupied lands. Heau-loads require no passes under the existing 
regulations, and cannot bo brought under the pass rules without causing an 
amount of inoonvouionco and annoyance to the poorer classes of the population 
altogether out of proportion to the benefit or the more effective control that 
would be thereby sucured. There can, therefore, bo no possibility of distinguish¬ 
ing lie tween head loads removod from forest and head-loads removed from occupied 
lauds, and as a oonsoquonco there are no means of preventing, even under the 
most perfect pass system, tho export of such wood, should it be worth exporting. 
There will, however, bo one important natural check against such abuse of the 
hoad-load privilege under the system we have advisedly recommended in 
Section II. of Chapter IV, and that is that the only wood allowed to be removed 
froe by head-loads will be inforior branoh wood of small site. Wood of this 
description, os we have leArnt from local inquiries, is not now exported from the 
Konkan. districts. It is largely used for local consumption by the poorer •classes, 
but finds no market beyond tho distriot 

15. Wo look chiefly therofore to the neoessary amendment of Seotion 41 
of the Forost Act, and to the fact that the firewood allowed to be removed by 
head-loads from forest coupes will not be in demand for export, for the preven¬ 
tion of the abuse describea in our oiroular question No. 23. Should these ohecks 
however prove insufficient, and it is found that wood so obtained is neverthe¬ 
less being systematically smuggled out of the distriot, as the produce of ocoupied 
lands, it will be a question for fUrther consideration whether it will not in Buoh 
a contingency be necessary to oonduot all sales of material for iooal consumption 
at the annual fellings on ordinary trade principles. 

16. But we believe that with a strict system of passes and with ordinary 
vigilance on the part of the Iooal authorities, noth Revenue and Forest, such a 
contingency will not occur. In his answer to question 23 Mr. Crawley-Boevey 
has rightly laid great stress on the importance of bringing the export trade 
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under thorough and effective control We concur with him in thinking that the 
village officers should be held responsible that no wood smuggling is allowed for 
the benefit of licensed dealers, ana that it is important that their cordial co-opera¬ 
tion os well as that of the Villagers generally should be enlisted as a security 
against abuses of this kind. But it would not, we think, be practicable to adopt 
bis suggestion of registering, licensing, and taking seourity from all wholesale 
wood dealers. 

17. The special abuse alluded to above in paragraph 11 will, we think, be 
effectually prevented by the new arrangements we have proj>oHcd for the local 
supply of timber and firewood in Section II. of Chapter IV. Under the 
existing arrangements the wild tribes are allowed to remove fn by head-loads 
for sole or barter all dead wood they may find in the forests, llie supply of 
legitimate dead wood is very limited, and except in certain large forest tracts is 
insufficient, as our inquiries clearly show, even for the local wants of tho forest 
villagers. But the supply of dead wood can be indefinitely increased by a 
wanton use of axe and fire, and wild tribes, under cover of this privilege con 
now supply large quantities of valuable and marketable firewood to unscrupulous 
dealers. Under the arrangements we propose all such irregular exploitation will 
be stopped, and the wild tribes’ privilege of collection of firewood for sale will bo 
restricted to the removal from the periodical fellings of small branch wood. This 
material will find a ready local market, but will probably not—as we have 
mentioned before—be in demand for export. 

18. Should such a demand however arise, the export of head-loads of this 
description can be controlled in the manner suggested in Section II. of Chapter 
IV. by tho levy of fees under Section 39 of the Forest Act If the wild tribes 
have a surplus stock of branch wood which they cannot sell locally, they will be 
permitted, as a part of the scheme described, to bring it by head-loads to any 
bunders or railway stations. The material so brought can either be taken over 
directly by the Forest Department at fair rates for subsequent sale to dealers, or 
arrangements can be made with contractors, according to the plan already followed 
in the Kolaba district, to take over all wood bo brought on payment of a royalty of 
so much per candy. Foes on such head-loads will also undor tho recommenda¬ 
tions wo have already made, be levied on entering large towns, where the bulk 
of the population is non-agricultural. There will of course always be the possi¬ 
bility of attempts being made to pasB off such wood, whether intended for export 
or sale in large towns, as the produce of privato holdings, to evade payment of 
fees. But in any case no revenue will be derived from head-loads of branch wood 
localftf consumed, except in the case of largo towns; and as the supply from 
forests will be strictly limited to the quantity yielded by the annual fellings 
there will be little fear, even if some of this wood is occasionally exported with¬ 
out paying fees, of any serious loss of revenue, while the forests themselves will 
in no way suffer. 

19. The only other abuses likely to occur, are abuses of grazing privileges. 
The village officers will have to be mode responsible that grazing regulations, as 
indeed all other arrangements to meet the wants and conveniences of the local 
residents, are duly carried out in the spirit in which they are devised. If any 
cattle are found trespassing in closed compartments of the forests, or if any not 
specially exempted trom payment of grazing fees are sent to open forest areas 
without due permission, the cattle can be impounded if they can be caught, or 
the owner, if he can be discovered, can be proceeded against under Section 25 of 
the Forest Act. But in case of systematic disregard of regulations by whole 
villages, we think it would be well to lay down that such abuses should be 
specially punished by the levy of grazing fees for the season, if the grazing is 
enjoyed free, and by levying double the ordinary fees, if the villagers are already 
liable to pay fees. The same course might also be taken with regard to indivi¬ 
dual offenders, when the offences committed are so trifling as to make it undesir¬ 
able to institute criminal prosecutions.' 

20. In concluding this part of our report we desire to call particular atten¬ 

tion to the evidence noted in the margin, which tends 
Statement ef witness No. to show, that very extensive and systematic thefts of 
24, Volume II., page 54. timber from Government forests in Bhivandi and Ka- 
28, Volume II ° page6& a were committed in the season of 1884-85. In 

both the instances brought to notice the same proce- 
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dure appears to have been followed. The standing timber on certain private Chapin XX* 

holdings in the vicinity of the forests is purchased from the occupants. Under Foust OrruoM 

cover of these purchases, which may or may not be bond fide transactions, the **o nrarn of 

parties interested are enabled with very little risk of detection to plunder large P«vn,*ais. 

quantities of valuable timber from the forests. Unless thev or their employes 

are caught red-handed in the forests convictions are seldom if ever obtained, and 

even in suoh oases there is always a loop-hole for escape from criminal prosecution 

Under the plea that the boundaries between the forests and the occupied holdings 

are ill-defined and have been overstepped by mistake. Once tne timber is 

brought out of the forests it is declared to be the produce of a private holding. 

As such under the existing law, it can be transported anywhere without a pass. 

In anticipation however of possible suspicion ana inquiry the precaution is some¬ 
times taken of freshly cutting old stools of trees in Borne private lands, so that 
these may be pointed out, if necessity arises, as the source of the suspected 
timber, and at the same time of obliterating all trace of recent cuttings in the 
forests by burning the stools of the newly felled treeB. 

21, The proposed amendment of Section 41 of the Forest Act will render 
the commission of such offences difficult, if not impossible, in future. But even 
at present systematic frauds of this kind cannot take place without the full know¬ 
ledge of the residents of the village in whioh they occur, nor can contractors and 
their agents systematically cut valuable standing timber under cover of a contract 
to remove fallen dead wood, without attracting the attention of the whole country 
side. The failure of the local authorities to detect and punish the true offenders 
in these oases shows clearly that as matters now stand between the Forest De¬ 
partment and the people little or no • aid can be expected in the prevention or 
punishment of forest plunder. Messrs. Shuttleworth, Thatte and M4dan have 
all admitted the fact that the pdiils and villagers os a rule hold aloof and give 
no assistance. It is not a sufficient remedy to declare that the pdtils are responsi¬ 
ble in such cases, although such responsibility must, if necessary, be strictly 
enforced. The general arrangements made for the convenience qf the local agri¬ 
cultural population must be such ae will restore their confidence in the forest 
policy of Government. Their active sympathy and co-operation in preventing 
forest offences of the nature above indicated cannot be otherwise commanded . 

The settlement of the various matters at issue which wo have proposed, in con¬ 
sidering each subject separately, will, we trust, go far to secure this much- 
desired result. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FOREST ESTABLISHMENTS—DUTIES OF VILLAGE OFFICERS IN 
CONNECTION WITH FORESTS—RELATIONS OF THE FOREST TO 
THE REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Chapter x. The village officers have from the earliest times been held generally respon* 

FonirrEiTAi- Bible for the prevention of forest offences and for the protection of Government 
LUHmirrs, Ac. trees within their limits without extra remuneration. This responsibility has 
Responsibility moreover been clearly laid down in Section 78 of the Forest Act. In former 
of Tillage officers years also it was customary to call upon the village officers for quarterly reports 
fat prosecution of 0 f the condition of the forests. The evidence which we have recorded leads ns 
faroat offences. however to think that there is a general, if mistaken, impression at the present 
time amongst the vatanddr pdtiU of the North Konkon, that their former respon¬ 
sibility as regards the preservation of the forests has been very materially lessen¬ 
ed by the organisation of a special protective establishment, with which they 
have no direct connection, and with which—as the evidence only too clearly 
shows—they have little or no sympathy. The village officers, under the present 
system, are entrusted with the collection of all revenue derived from grazing in 
the forests. They are also, we believe, occasionally employed in some districts 
to collect other items of forest revenue. For this work they receive a certain 
percentage of the collection, according to a fixed scale. But their services are 
not specially engaged as paid guardians of the forests. 

2. The advantage of securing the loyal and cordial assistance of the village 
officers gonerally, and especially of the hereditary vatanddr pdlils in the protec¬ 
tion of tho forests, cannot be exaggerated. We have anxiously considered 
whether it might not be possible to give tho vaionddrs of different forest villages 
a more direct interest in the preservation of the forests within their limits, either 
by making the Revenue or Police pdlils for the time being ex-officio forest guards, 
witli suitable remuneration, or by nominating tho fittest available members of the 
vatanddr families as separate forest pdlils . In our circular questions Nos. 83 to 
39 (vide Volume III., pages 90—103) we have specially called for opinions on this 
suggestion, as one of tho possible measures by which the co-operation of the 
people in forest conservancy can be secured. As tho subject is of considerable 
importance, wo would invite special attention to the replies received to these 
questions. 

Opinionaon 3. The following extracts from the Summary 6how how the proposal is 

the advantage* regardod by tho different officers consulted 
or othf»rwiiie of 

employing village ,r Mossrs. Davidson, Lamb, Crawloy-Boevey, Loch, Lagbdte, Fagan, Blackwell, Major 
officer* a* ^Forest Ward, Messrs. Lawrence, Winchester, Fletcher, Thatfco, Kevser, Bh&u Rdmchandra, Ndrd- 
' luardt. van Bhik&ji, Steward, Woodbarn, East, Snow, Bulkley, Charles, Atkins, Whitoombe, Sba- 

hdne, Gibson and Botham, all think that the village officers should be employed to guard 
tho forests within thoir boundaries and should receive special remuneration in some form or 
other for their services. But while the spirit of the proposal meets with general approval, 
there nro minor differences of opinion as to tho manner in which it can best be carried out. 
For instance Messrs. East, Snow and Fagan object to the employment of village accountant* 
on forest duties, while they would utilize the services of the p a tils and village watchmen. 
Messrs. Locli, Atkins and Betham suggest the employment of special Forest pdtils chosen 
from among the vatanddr* instead of adding forest duties to the ordinary work of the Revenne 
and Police pdlils. Again as regards the class of forests to be placed under the protection 
of the village establishments, while most of the-officers consulted would apparently impose 
on the pdtils and village watchmen the duty of guarding all forests in their limits, 
Mr. GibBoo would restrict their duties to the charge of village forests, and Mr. Lawrence 
thinks the closed portions of Reserved Forests should be protected exclusively by the forest 
guards of the regular establishment. As regards method of remuneration Mr. Bulkley 
would pay village officers by free grants of wood instead of by a fixed annual allowance) 
Mr, Betham would give them inam lands instead of oash ; Mr. Whitcombs would pay them 
only in those years m which a revenue is derived from the forests; and Mr. Shabdne would 
give them regular monthly pay as forest guards. Lastly, Messrs. Steward and Woodbnrn 
while approving of the system think that before being generally adopted it should be tried 
in a few selected places and gradnally extended if found to work well. 

On the other hand Messrs. Mackenzie, Ebden, Frost,' Gleeson, Wilkins and Ryan 
disapprove of the regular employment and remuneration of village officers in connection 
with forest duties. But Messrs. Wilkins and Ryan would reward special services rendered 
by such officials in the detection of forest offences and prevention of abase of privileges by 
giving them free grants of wood.** 
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4. It will be seen from the extracts above quoted that a large majority of 
the official witnesses are in favour of the direct employment and remuneration of 
village officers as forest guards. We should have been glad to have been able 
to endorse the opinion of the majority, as we consider that the co-operation of the 
village officers should be secured by all possible means. But after full consider¬ 
ation of the subject we regret that we are unable to make any recommendations 
in this direction. The chief objection to the regular employment of pdtih as 
forest guards, is that the Reserved Forests as now constituted will be worked in 
large blocks, to which numerous villages have contributed lands, but without 
reference to village boundaries. Had we been able to recommend the formation 
of village forests on a sufficient scale to supply the entire wants of local residents, 
we should Unhesitatingly have proposed that such areas should be placed under 
the protection of the village officers. But most of the forest settlements in 
Thdna hitherto effected, h # ave been, for good reasons, carried out on the principles 
laid down by the Forest Conference of 1882. Thus, as a rule, all the areas for¬ 
merly demarcated as village reserves are now incorporated in the Reserved Forests, 
in the belief “ that the wants of the people can be better met, when the entire 
area of the more important forests is worked under one system and properly con¬ 
served and blocked.” Under this system village forests can no longer be the 
exclusive source of local supply. 

5. If a separate heat could be made of the land which each village has 
added to a reserved forest block, the pdtils might perhaps with advantage be 
made the ex-oOido guards of such beats. But such an arrangement would not 
work well. The block must in future be the unit in forest management, and not 
the village. The local iiiHueiu'c of a pdtil is necessarily limited to his own 
village, and the special ad vantage of this influence might be lost, if his duties 
were extended beyond it Moreover in the North Konkan districts, os Mr. Loch 
1ms rightly pointed out, tho village bond is weak and the authority of the pdtila 
bus nevor been so groat as in tho Deccan and Southern Manltha Country. The 
IConkani pdtils are of more recent origin. We learn from Regulation l of 1808 
that “the nmimgors of the cultivation under the Portuguese wore nvihdtrds , an 
Indian term importing an experienced senior or old man,” and tliat the ablest of 
these mdhdlrd* were subsequently constituted pdtila by the Manltha Government 
after thoir conquest of tho country in 1737. Again in the southern tdluhds of 
Kohlha, where the khnti tenure prevails, there is no hereditary village agency 
which could ho utilised in the protection of the forests. 

C. At the samo time, though we cannot recommend the employment of 
pdtih as ex-officio forest guards, we think it desirable that local agency should be 
utilised as much as possible by the Forest Department. We recommend accord¬ 
ingly that the village officers should be employed as now in the collection of 
grazing revenue, and that as far as possible all the coupe depots that will be opened 
every year for the supply of timber, firewood, &c., to local residents should be 
placed in charge of tho most competent of the vatnnddr pdtila residing in the 
groups of villages for whose convenience they mav bo intended, tho offioers 
selected being treated os stipendiary servants of the Forest Department; that the 
‘guard* service should be reoruitod as far as possible from the local vatanddra and 
heads of wild tribes, and that tho enlistment of foreigners and Pardeshis should be 
discouraged; and that If It be found possible hereafter to form village forests 
in an^ part of the district, their protection Bhould be entrusted exclusively to 
the village officers. 

7. In the statistical part of Volume IV. (pages 230 to 232) will be found 
statements showing the present strength of subordinate forer ! - tablishments in 
Thdna and KoUha. The total numerical strength and annua* > ire as follows 
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Were it possible to utilise the village agency more largely, a considerable 
reduction in the number of guards now employed would probably be feasible) 
but under the present arrangements, we are not prepared to recommend any 
reduction of the stipendiary establishment. 


8 . Lastly we have considered whether any changes are called for In the 
relations now subsisting between the officers of the Forest and Revenue Depart¬ 
ments. The present orders on the subject are Bummarisod at pages 239 and 
240 of Nairne a Revenue Hand-book. They are briefly as follows 

( 1) . Subject to certain restrictions, the Divisional Forest officer Is to 
be subordinate to the Collector in all forest matters. 

(2) , ( 3). All correspondence relating to the management of the forests 
between the Divisional Forest Offioor and the Conservator must pass through 
the Collector. 


U). The Collector is hot to issue orders to the Divisional Forest Offi¬ 
cer affecting forest management direct, but if he deems it neoessary to order 
him to proceed to a particular locality, he oan do so, sending a copy of such 
order to the Conservator., 

(5). The Conservator is the controlling authority in all matters of 

S atronage in the subordinate branches and in all matters of departmental 
iscipline. 

9. The opinions of the offioors consulted on the subject are printed in full 
at pages 342 to 344 of Volume II. It* will be seen that while Messrs. Loch, 
Mackenzie, Shuttleworth and Sinclair advocate no change in the present rela¬ 
tions, Messrs. Mulock, Keyser and Atkins consider that the Divisional Forest 
Officer and his subordinates should be placed in more direct subordination to the 
Collector than hitherto. Mr. Mulock would even go further and place the tdluka 
subordinates of the Forest Department under the supervision of the mdmlatddr * 
of the tdlukds in which they serve. He writes 

“At present the Forest Department is independent of the Revenue Department, and 
correspondence between the Divisional Forest Officer and the Conservator merely posses 
through the Collector of the district under orders of Government. The Divisional Forest 
Officer is, therefore, only nominally subordinate to the Collector, while the forest range offi* 
cars and forest guards are in no way subordinate to the Divisional Revenue officers or to the 
tdluka Revonue officers. The forest guards are Very illiterate and ignorant, never having 
qualified by examination or otherwise for their posts. As a rule, they cannot read, and X 
have never met a forest ranger who was not totally ignorant of the provisions of the Forest 
Act and the rules passed under it As to the standing orders of Government regarding the 
Forest settlement of their ranges they have never heard of them. The oooseqnence is they 
interfere wh»re they have no right to interfere, and necessarily harass the people. This 
state of V * should certainly not be allowed to oontinne. And I think all should be 
thoroughly instructed in their duties and brought under the supervision of the mdmlaUldr of 
the tdluka in which they serve by being made subordinate to him. This, I believe, would do 
away with a good deal of the friction now existing between the people and the Forest staff, 
and, pn the other band, the revenue subordinates would take a more direct interest in forest# 
and their conservancy." 

Mr. Atkins writes 

"I think that in all administrative and revenue matters the Divisions! Forest Officer 
should merely be the Collector's Assistant. The Conservator's duties should be confined to 
technical matters of scientific forestry. He should also advise the Collector on all subject# 
on which the latter asks for advice: and should submit reports to the Collector for informa¬ 
tion. Host of the present race of Collectors have bad considerable experience in the difficul¬ 
ties of forest management; and few, if any, of them can be called anti-foresters. I ebon id 
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noi however object to the Conservator retaining even the administrative charge of an} 
forest* which are to be worked exclusively on trade principles without having regard to 
looal requirement*. 1 * 

Mr. Keyaer write* t— 

M For all administrative purpose* 1 would put the Divisional Forest Officer and hi* sub¬ 
ordinates direct!} under the Collector, who should control their movements, appoint or pro* 
mote subordinates, and be the appellate power in all questions of right* and privilege. The 
Conservator is, except in the heed-quarters district, too far off* 

M The scientific and financial control, by which I mean all question* of conse rvancy and 
plantation, dealing* with contractors and so on, I would leave with the Conservator. 1 ' 

10* The present orders appear to ua to be unobjectionable in spirit* There 
is no doubt however that they have not in all cases, prevented frictidn. The 
Thdna Collector’s letter Ho. 1507 of the 24th March 1884 gives an instance of 
this (vide Volume IV, pages lOfl and 106). It is. we think, of vital importance 
that the Revenue officers of alt grades should cordially co-operate in the work of 
forest conservancy. To enable them to do this the Collector must have a potent 
voice in all matters affecting the forest management of hi* charge. These remarks 
have a speoial significance m the Konkan districts, where the rights and privile* 
ges of the people are so largely mixed with those of the State, and where under 
the system of demarcation now found necessary, Imperial and local wants have as 
a rule to be satisfied from the same areas. In order to secure this end more com* 


in the action of the department to 

call for immediate interference. The Collector'should in every such case send 
immediately to the Conservator a copy of the order issued by him to enable the 
latter, if he thinks fit, to refer the matter to higher authority. The Divisional 
Forest Officer should however carry out any instructions so received from the 
Collector without hesitation and without waiting for further orders. 

11 * The present practice obtaining in Thdna by which all correspondence 
relating to the management of the forests between the Divisional Forest Officers 
and the Range Forest Officers passes through the mdmlatdara should be main¬ 
tained and recognised, but the mdmlatdara should he bound to pass on all such 
papers within 24 hours of receipt The mdmlatddra under this system have no 
excuse for saying that they are not kept fully informed of what is going on in 
their IdlukAa os regards forest matters. It is also desirable that Government 
should again point out to Revenue officers of all grades the necessity of their 
rendering all tne assistance in their powers to make forest conservancy both 
effective and popular, and of promptly bringing, to light all defects and abuses in 
forest administration which demand attention. 


pletely we recommend that Rule 4 
issue orders direct to the Divisional 


be amended so as to empower the Collector to 
Forest Officer whenever he considers anything 
3 against the spirit of Government orders or to 
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CHAPTER Xt 

TRADE. 

In the Resolution appointing the Commission we are asked to sUte our 
opinion on three points connected with the supply of forest produce to the trade. 
The questions asked are as follows :— 

1. Ought the system of passes for firewood and bamboos to he maintained after Mills* 
tnenfc f 

2. Ought tbe depdb system to be abandoned, or might, it not, with advantage, bs ex¬ 
tended for the supply of trade f * 

3. Ought export and sale of forest produce otherwise than from depdta to be prohi¬ 
bited, and if not, what measures ought to be taken to prevent traders utilising privileges 
given to agricultural residents and the wild tribes ? 

2. The evidence which our inquiries have elicited on the working of the 
timber trade is comparatively meagre and unimportant. We have received no 
complaints from the wood merchants as a class distinct from the rest of the local 
population. What little evidence the Memorialists have brought forward on the 
subject has been given with the object of showing that, if the forests have boen 
recklessly destroyed in past years, the result is due to no fault of the people, but 
solely to departmental mismanagement. On behalf of the local residents they 
stoutly deny the charge of having exhausted or impoverished the forest resources, 
and attribute the denudation which is cotqplainea of to the overweening desire 
of the Forest Department to increase the revenue, and the ruinous trade contracts 
which have been the result of tide policy. Mr. Mackeneie accurately represents 
the general feeling of the local residents on this question, when he states (vide 
Volume III., page 92) — 

11 They see the Department cutting down trees of every kind, selling grass, preventing 
the cultivators from getting rdb , or wood of pny real nee for building or agricultural imple¬ 
ments. They know tlmt bo far as ednservancy is concerned, the Department have done little 
but take the cutting of wood out of the people's hands into their own, and have done practi¬ 
cally nothing in tho way of replanting where they bare destroyed. All this the Department 
say the people did before, and tbe Department called it destruction of forests j all this the 
Department do now, and they call it conservancy of the forests I” 

8. It cannot be doubted that much injury to the forests has resulted in past 
years from the inability of the Forest Department, as then organised, to effect 
tually control the operations of its contractors. The annual contracts for the 
collection of fallen dead-wood fit for timber and fuel have been for many years 
a fruitful source of fraud and abuse. There is little doubt that large quantities 
of valuable standing timber have boen illicitly cut and removed under coVer of 
these kolpdi contracts. The destruction of forests, however, cannot, we think, be 
fairly attributed to any one single cause. The chief causes no doubt have been 
the large and growing demands of Bombay and other trade centres, the excep¬ 
tional facilities for export of forest produce from most parts of the Northern 
Konkan, and the absence of effective checks against the abuse of local privileges. 
The mistakes which have been made by the Forest Department, are such as any 
newly organised and undermanned department might oe expected to make. As 
Mr. Sinclair justly observes ( vide Volume III., page 83) :— 

" We are at the very begiuning of scientific forestry of any sort here. AU we know 
now to do is to tell a certain amount of timber and firewood by contract every year. With 
defined areas and improved organisation it will be found easy enough to do whatever miy 
be vfiehed w *tb the existing timber and other forest produce) and in many places very consi¬ 
derably to increase their amount.” 

By the introduction of working plans and the opening out by roads of the ex ten 
rive blocks of inland forests, the resources of the Konkan forests will be gradu¬ 
ally developed and improved, i » 

4. As regards the first question raised in the Resolution It is not clear 
whether the • passes* alluded to are passes under Section 41 of the Forest Aci 
for the control of timber, &o., in transit, or * permits* authorising the holders, on 
payment of prescribed fees, to take certain specified produce from the forests. 
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The * rasa system * for the control of timber and other forest produce in transit 
should not only in our opinion be maintained as regards material removed from 
Government forests, but should be made equally applicable to timber, &c. t re¬ 
moved from occupied lands. With this end in view we have in Chapter VIIL 
strongly advised the amendment of Section 41 of the Forest Act, If the term 
* pass system/ as used in the question, refers to the supply of forest produce under 
permits authorizing the holders to collect for themselves and remove specified 
quantities on pay meat of fees, we may state that we are strongly opposed to the 
retention of any such system to meet the firewood demand either of the trade or 
the local residents. We see no objection however to its retention for the supply 
of bamboos to all classes of consumers, 

f 

5. In discussing the best means of satisfying the wants of local residents in 
the matter of firewood in Section II. of Chapter IV, we have advised that in 
future the entire local demand for this material from forests should be supplied 
exclusively from departmental fellings, at temporary dep6ts on or near the sites 
of the different coupes. We have pointed out the grave abuses to which any sys* 
tern is liable, which allows irregular exploitation of the forests for firewood in any 
shape. We have in consequence recommended the withdrawal of the privilege 
now enjoyed by the wild tribes of collecting dead-wood in the forests free of pay¬ 
ment for use or sale, and the grant in exchange to the poorer classes of the North 
Konkan generally of a privilege to remove free of charge for any purpose all the 
small branch wood available from the annual fellings. For the same reasons 
we have proposed to abolish the present permit system in force in Thdna for the 
local supply of firewood. 

’ 6. As confusion is sometimes caused by the indiscriminate use of the terms 
4 permit system ’ and * pass system ’ it is as well to state clearly what the former 
system is. Mr, M4dan has correctly described it as follows {vide Volume II. 
page 44) 

* f The permit system for supplying firewood both to the trade and for local consumption, 
is as follows :—Ndkda are established at all railway stations and clepdts, and the ndheddrt 
issue permits in a printed form to all applicants for the removal of dead-wood for fuel on 
payment of a fee of He. 1 per cart-load, In Mokhddn, whore there are so vdkoddrs, the 
round guards issue the permits. These permits allow the holders to go to specified forests 
and collect the specified quantity of material within a specified time. The time allowed is 
regulated according to the distance of the forest from the ndka ; two days are allowed for 
collection of wood and ouo day for every ten miles to bo travelled to and fro. Oa returning 
to the nuk-a with the firewood, the permit holder exchanges the permit for & pass under 
Section 41 of the Indian Forest Act which covers the export of the material either by road, 
rail or water. This is called the jaldu kolpdt system.” 

7- Up to the present year both trade and local demands for firewood were met 
in this way, the former to a large, and the latter to a very limited extent. In con- 
sequence of the flagrant abuses to which the system led, it has been abandoned 
during the past season as regards trade supply. It bos however been retained for 
the present to meet local demands, and to enable local residents to provide them- 
selves with firewood in a legitimate way, until more suitable arrangements can be 
made. The fees charged to local residents per cart-load have at the Bame time 
been reduced from Re. 1 to 8 annas. The trade demand for firewood has during 
the past season been supplied by the auction sale of standing trees in selected com¬ 
partments. We consider that the permit system above described for the supply of 
firewood stands condemned on the clearest possible evidence. It is not likely 
'to be tried again for trade supply. Its retention to meet the local demand is in 
our opinion equally unnecessary and objectionable. The wants of the trade and 
the local population can be met far more conveniently and with far less injury to 
the forests oy annual fellings on a sufficient scale to meet the general demand. 
The fellings for the supply of trade should however be kept entirely distinct from 
the special fellings for local supply. 

8. The answer to the 2nd question must depend entirely on the particular 
depdt system to which allusion is made. Depdfcs may be fixed or temporary. 
Permanent depdta may be established at bunders and railway stations, and other 
places convenient for purposes of export, or in the vicinity of large markets. 
Temporary depdta on the other hand may be formed in the wrests wherever the 
material yielded by the periodical fellings can be most conveniently stacked. The 
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Chfcptw H* depAts again may be stocked by departmental labour or by contract The contracts 
Tbads. again may be for felling and carrying a certain quantity of wood to the depAts at 
fixed rates, or they may be made on the share system, the contractors bearing all 
the cost of felling and carriage to depAts on receiving a stipulated percentage of the 
proceeds of the sale of the timber. 

Official opinions 9. In our Circular question No. 47 we have invited opinion as to the best 
a* to the beat gyatem for supplying trade demands. As stated in the summary of the answers re* 
tr^demanda!^ ceived to this question (vide Volume III., pages 125 to 127,) ** most of the officers 
consulted declare in favour of the depAt system, hut inasmuch as depAts are used 
for different purposes in different districts, and are worked under different prin¬ 
ciples, it cannot be assumed that all who recommend depAts for the supply of trade 
are in reality advocating the same system." In our remarks bn the subject of thv 
local supply of timber, firewood ana bamboos, (vide Chapter IV., Section II,} we 
have already stated that we consider that the local demand for wood of all kinds 
can be better met from temporary depAts established in the immediate vioinity of 
the periodical fellings, than from permanent depAts. Superior timber which will 
bear the cost of carriage to long distances can perhaps be supplied as convenient¬ 
ly at fixed depAts as on the site of the forest coupes. But the inferior wood for 
which there is bo large a local demand amongst the cultivating classes can be 
supplied far more cheaply and conveniently at temporary depAts wherever the 
fellings take place. 

General «xm- 10. Local circumstances can, we think, alone determine the particular 
elusion* of the system best adapted for the supply of the trade. The permit system is no doubt 
Commurion, oqsuited in every way for the purpose. Close supervision is almost impossible 
under this system and without supervision gross frauds and abuses are inevitable. 
But it is an open question whether the fellings to meet trade demands should be 
effected departraentally or by contract. There is possibly less risk of fraud and 
injury to tne forests under the departmental system. But on the other hand the 
coat of felling by Government agency is greater than by contract, and the mar¬ 
gin of profit proportionately less. The contract system again has in some cases 
grievously failed, while in others it has succeeded very well. The inference is 
that, if properly worked, it is not necessarily more open to abuse than the depart¬ 
mental system. No one system however can fairly he said to be applicable in 
all localities. The timber market like all other markets requires constant 
The Foreet De- humouring. So long as the demand of the local residents for wood from the 
pertinent B b 0 nld forests is fairly and fully met, and adequate safe guards are provided against the 
be left unfettered abuse of local privileges, the Forest Department should, we think, be left 

in its dealings absolutely unfettered in its dealings with the trade, 
with the trade. 

Ought export 11. Our opinion on the* points raised in the third question has already been 
and tale of forest stated in the portion of our report dealing with local supply and abuse of pri- 
prodneo otherwise Alleges. The measures we advocate to safeguard the abuse of local privileges 
than aro (1) the amendment of Section ‘41 of the Forest Act so as to bring the tree 

an i if not,! what produce of occupied lands under effective control while in transit; (2) the abolition 
measures onght to of the present privilege of collecting dead-wood in the forests enjoyed by forest 
he taken to pm- villagers and wild tribes, and the grant in exchange of a privilege to all classes 
▼ent who choose to avail themselves of it, to remove free of payment for any purpose 

giran toagrioul- all the small branch wood bbtainable from the annual fellings. This will, we 
taral nmdents believe, effectually prevent the abuses alluded to itv the question. This subject 
and the wild been so fully disoussed in other parts of the report that it is unnecessary to 
****** repeat here the arguments we have adduced in favour of the measures above 

described. 
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CHAPTER AIL 


CONCLUSION. 


I 


In the preceding chapters we have reviewed the general evidence and stated 
onr opinion as to the beat way of settling each question of importance. The 
task has necessarily been laborious owing to the number and variety of the com¬ 
plaints, and the great mass of evidence to be weighed. If any apology is due 
tor the length of this report, it must be remembered that the grievances we 
have had to inquire into do not refer merely to single recent acta restricting 
this or that local privilege, but to the whole policy of Government as regards 
trees and the user of foresteUod waste lands, os pursued for a great number of 
years past. The complaints are not limited, as might be supposed, to the admin¬ 
istration of the forests under the comparatively recent Act of 1878. Some 
complaints date as far back as the year 1839, when the prohibition against cutting 
teak in forest lands was first issued, or it may be, reaffirmed. It has been 
necessary therefore, in order to judge of the merits of many of the claims and 
grievances brought forward, to review the forest administration of the North 
Konkan districts, so far as it affects each particular claim, from the earliest 
period of which any* record is forthcoming down to the present day. The 
separate treatment of different subjects which are more or less intimately con¬ 
nected one with the other, has also involved much repetition which, for tne sake 
of clearness, we have found unavoidable. We will not prolong our report un¬ 
necessarily by again repeating in detail bur conclusions on each separate issue. 
As however our recommendations are scattered through many pages of the pre¬ 
ceding chapters, it is desirable that we should state in a few words the leading 
principles on which our proposals are based, and give a brief summary of the 
diffrerent measures we consider necessary for the satisfactory settlement of the 
popular grievances. > 


2. The evidence shows clearly that the inhabitants of the North Konkan 
have from the earliest times supplied themselves from the nearest forests and 
waste lands with all the common timber, firewood and other forest produce they 
have required for bond fide domestic and agricultural purposes. The necessity of 
protecting valuable forests from reckless destruction has been realised and 
asserted l>y the British Government for the last half century or more. But 
the restrictions imposed from time to time in the earlier years of forest odminis- 
tration were intended mainly to check the exhaustion of forest resources by in¬ 
discriminate cutting for the export trade,'and had little or no effect on the exer¬ 
cise of purely local privileges. No really effective measures to regulate or restrict 
this ancient user of the local agricultural population can be said to have been 
taken until after the passing of the Forest Act. But the setting aside of certain 
defined areas os village forests or 2nd class reserves between 1663 and 1878, for 
the exercise of local forest privileges was a step in this direction, as well as an 
acknowledgment by Government of the necessity of making special provision 
for local wants. 

• 

8. We hold that former custom and the conditions of agriculture in the 
North Konkan give the cultivators of this tract a strong and a special claim to 
liberal treatment in respect of all arrangements for the supply and distributionv 
of forest produoe. The justification for the slaims of the people to be supplied with 
materials from the forest on favoured terms for home and field use rests on the fact, 
clearly established by the evidence, that the supplies available from sources other 
than the existing forests are insufficient to meet their wants. This result is due in 
great measure to the distribution of the available waste or varkai area between 
private holdings, oommunal pasture lands, and forests, effected at the Survey, 
It has been shown very clearly that much of the tree-covered area formerly used 
by the people as a source of rdb supply was not allotted to the de facto occupants 
at the Survey, but included in the oommunal waste area.. No immediate incon¬ 
venience arose from this distribution, for there was no actual interruption of the 
former user of the waste lands. The private forest resources of the cultivator* 
were in fact supplemented from the general forest and waste area to the full 


Chapter XlX 
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Chapter XII. 
Goaoumos, 


extent of the local demand. The user of snch portions of the waste and forest 
area as were set apart as common pasture lands and village reserves, was more* 
over from time to time expressly authorised. 

4 . So long as the people could satisfy all their legitimate wants from these 
communal lands they had no reasonable grounds of complaint. Up to 1882 the 
guiding principle of all demarcations of forests in the North Konkan had been 
to effect a complete separation of the forest areas required to meet the local 
demand from those to be Bet apart as Imperial reserves under the strictest pos¬ 
sible conservancy. Under the new departure taken in 1882, local supply ceased 
to be a factor in the demarcation of forests. It was thought that local wants 
could be better met in future by ignoring the previous distinction between 
village and Imperial reserves, and working the entire forest area under one uni¬ 
form system. Thus all hill ranges and large forest blocks were to be made 
Reserved forests under the new Act, and only such isolated hill lands as 
were of sufficient size to come conveniently within the limits of a forest beat 
were to be retained as Protected forests. The natural result of the sppiicntiou 
of these principles has been that large areas of gurcharan and village reserve 
on which the forest villagers had previously depended to a great extent for their 
supplies of wood for fuel and farm implements, and of tree loppings for rdb, were 
incorporated in the Reserved forests. The stricter regulations for the protec¬ 
tion of these areas, which have been introduced as a consequence of the general 
forest policy of recent years have, as we have shown in the preceding chapters, 
greatly curtailed the privileges formerly enjoyed by the people in these areas. 

5. The legal competency of the State, as proprietor of all waste lands, to 
assign such areas for any purposes it may deem necessary in the public 
interest, and to regulate the exercise of all privileges therein at its discretion, ad¬ 
mits of no doubt, as a general proposition. But the exercise of this right imposes 
a corresponding obligation to take due care that any action thus taken does not 
cause hardship or undue inconvenience to vested local interests. We fully recognise 
the fact that local conditions may, in the more thickly populated Konkan tdlvkds , 
make it expedient to place under forest management and conservancy much of 
the area formerly assigned for communal pasture and the supply of local forest 
wants. A complete separation of local from Imperial forests may, as we have 
stated, be possible and desirable in the wilder parts of the country where local 
wants are limited and forest resources ample. But such separation cannot be 
effected in other localities, without sacrificing all effective guarantees for the 
permanency of the supply. In such coses the local residents can have no just 
grounds of complaint, if reasonable provision for their wants is made in the general 
forest area, In the recent settlements, however, the fact appears to have been 
overlooked that the reserved forests, as constituted in the settled tdlukde , contain 
virtually all, or nearly all, the areas which were formerly assigned for the supply 
of local wants. The privileges now allowed in the Reserved and Protected forests 
respectively, of the settled tdlukde are indeed such as would have been suit¬ 
able and proper, had these forests corresponded in any degree with the former divi¬ 
sions of forest lands into Imperial and village reserves. But in settling these 
privileges due account has not in our opinion been taken of the very Afferent 
principles under which these reqent demarcations hare been effected. 

6. While however we advocate a liberal settlement of the claims of all 
classes of the local population, we cannot admit any claims to be reasonable, the ’ 
exercise of which is inconsistent with the necessity, which is fully admitted by 
the Memorialists themselves, of so regulating the use of the forests as to provicfo 
reasonable and effective safeguards against the exhaustion of the supply. It is 
also manifestly right that the local demand should in the first instance be met as 
far as possible from the produoe of the lands already in the occupation of the 
people under different tenures, and from the communal waste lands excluded 
from forests. The State forests cannot be fairly laid under contribution for this 
purpose until all other available resources have been fully utilized. 

7. Applying these principles we have recommended the most liberal ar* 
rapgements for meeting the grazing requirement of cultivators, and the local 
demand lor forest produce of all kinds for bond fide home and field use. We 
have also urged the expediency of liberal rules for free grants of wood both for 
public purposes, and to meet exceptional cases of distress. 
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8. In the absence of any reliable data as to the total rdb demand of the 
forest villages, and the supply how available, or which can in future be made 
available, from sources other than existing forests, we have been unable to 
suggest any permanent arrangements for meeting the Vants of cultivators who 
nave no private ehinddd lands at all, or insufficient lands of this description itt 
proportion to their rice cultivation. We hive, therefore,proposed that as a tempo¬ 
rary concession for the next ten years the cultivators of forest villnges shall be 
allowed to lop certain speoifled trees in the open compartments of the .Reserved 
forests. This concession will prevent any immediate Inconvenient o and will 
cause little appreciable injury to the forests. The trees hi the ureas laid under 
contribution for rdb in years past are admittedly valueless as timber. When any 
compartment has been clean felled, the fresh growth will of course he'protected 
by closure. After the period named has elapsed It will be desirable to review the 
whole Question again •by the light of the further experience and information 
collected in the Interval, Those oocupants who have suitable ehinddd lands 
already can then be fairly thrown entirely on their own resources. But some 
further provision will be necessary for occupants who have- no such lands. How 
such provision can best be made is a question which can be better decided, when 
the general effects of the measures we have proposed for the preservation of the 
tree-growth in occupied lands have been seen, and when better information is 
available as to the extent to which the waste lands excluded from forests can be 
relied on fur purposes of rd6-supply. 

9. To ensure the 00 -operation of the people in forest conservancy the most 
literal regulations in all matters connected with local supply are essentially neces¬ 
sary, Wo are confident that the measures dotailed in Chapter IV, while making 
ample provision for all reasonable local wants, and giving the general population 
a more direct interest in the preservation of the forests than they now have, 
can be curried out without any real injury to forest conservancy and without the 
loss of any legitimate furest revenue. 

10. As a safeguard against the abuse of local privileges by the sale to traders 
of produce obtained from the forests at free or Favoured rates, and the subse¬ 
quent passing off of such materials as the produce of occupied lands, we have 
strongly urged (vide chapter VIII), as ft vital condition of the introduction of 
the various itieoMures proposed, the amendment of Section 41 of the Forest Act, in 
order to legalize the control in transit of all tree produce, whether obtained 
from forests or private holdings. 

11. We have also proposed to make the continuance of forest privileges to 
individual occupants of varkae lauds dependent on the discretion they may exer¬ 
cise with regard to the disposal of the tree produce of occupied lands con¬ 
taining trees in which they have acquired full proprietary rights. The pre¬ 
sent forest difficulties arc due to a largo extent to the improvident destruction 
of the unreserved true growth In occupied lauds, which was surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally to occupants at the survey in all the North Konkan tdlnkde except 
Sanjan and Kolvan. Government may not be able to resume the control over the 
cutting of trees so parted with. They may, however, fairly presume that the 
wants of occupants who cut their troeq for the export trade are already fully 
provided for, and that they have no reasonable claim to replace the material 
so sold in the best market by supplies obtained from the forests at free or 
favoured rates. So long as a cultivator abstains from trading in the trees in 
ilia land, and utilises them solely for domestic and agricultural purposes, or for 
local sale oply, it is unnecessary and undesirable to place him under any limi¬ 
tations as to the exercise of any forest privileges he would ordinarily eqjoy. 
But if he exports or sells for export the tree produce of his holding be may 
fairly be considered a trader in wood and not a privileged cultivator. 

12. As a measure of conciliation and general good policy we have recom¬ 
mended {vide Chapter VI) a liberal settlement of the claims of the people as 
regards aU trees, the right to which has been reserved by Government in occu¬ 
pied lands. Our object is to encourage in every possible way the preservation 
of trees in the varkae and ehinddd lands allotted to cultivators, as a permanent 
source of rdb supply, and to discourage and prevent by all possible means the 
reckless clearing of such lands for export trade purposes. There U little hope 
i>f occupants guarding and preserving ll«»; trees in their lands, however, until the 
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Clftttefilt full use and enjoyment of ths tree* for oil domestic and agricultural want* (*" 
Cdnclomok. unequivocally gua-antred to them. All bond Jule cultivator* will, we believe* 
cheerfully submit to any restriction* ensuring that the tree produce of occupied 
lauds shall be utilised exclusively to meet local as distinguished from trad* 
demands, provided they clearly understand that each restriction* are imposed solely 
in their own iniere»te t end that Oovemment will in no cnee take advantage of inch 
reservation* for revenue purposes. 

19. We have advised accordingly that throughout th* Thdna district all 
the royalty trees in which the proprietary right stiU vests in Government should 
he made over to occupants, with or without payment as the case may be, subject 
to the conditions (1) that the wood of such trees shall nut be exported or aold 
for export, and (2) that if the land oil which the trees grow has boon unculti¬ 
vated for ten years or more it shall not be cleared for cultivation, but ahull be 
kept as permanent shinddd land. In consideration of those conditions we have 
recommended thnt the price to he charged for teak and other royalty tree* 
shall not exceed half the market Value, and that three-fourths of the assess* 
ment on lands permanently set aside as rdb reserves shall be remitted. We 
have further proposed that the Junglewood trees in the occupied land* of Kol- 
van and the right in which was reserved by Government at the settle¬ 

ment of those tdlnhdst shall be handed over to occupants on the same conditions 
but without payment. 

14. The special circumstances of the Koldba district and the action already 
taken there ns regards the disposal of the reserved trees make it inexpedient 
to burden the sale of the few trees still owned by Government in that district 
with a condition against export. But although no such condition can now be 
imposed, it is nevertheless important that tho reckless cutting of trees for trade 
purposes should be checked iu that district by judicious executive action, and by 
making tho forest privileges of individual occupants dependent on the discre¬ 
tion they may exercise in that respect. 

< 

15. As a further inducement to the cultivator* of both districts to *et 
aside suitable lands for rdb plantations, we have proposed that three-fourths of 
the assessment shall be remitted in the case of any varkas lands which occupant* 
may voluntarily agree, at any timo during tho settlement, to devote to this 
purpose, subject to the same conditions as regards export. 

tG. In Chapter VII. we have proposed an equitable settlement of the 
claims of the Thntia people td the fruit trees planted or preserved by them ac¬ 
cording to former custom in waste lauds. 

17. In Chapter V. we have dealt with the claims of the wild tribes, and 
have stated our conclusions that it is undesirable to perpetuate or accentuate 
the present distinction between them and other depressed labouring classes 
by special tribal privileges or indulgences. Their present circumstances are 
BUch as to make it expedient that they should be given as far as practicable 
the monopoly of all labour entailed by departmental forest operations. It 
will be well also to continue the privilege they now enjoy of taking inferior 
wood from the forests for the construction and repair of their huts- But 
in respect of forest privileges generally we think, for the reasons stated, that 
it is undesirable to treat them as a peculiar people. They will share, under the 
proposals made in the different sections of our chapter dealing with local supply, 
all the privileges granted to the residents of forest villages. These privilege* 
are we think sufficiently liberal to prevent any of the poorer dwellers in th* 
forests from becoming a source of anxiety in the future. We do not consider 
it necessary to give the wild tribes a monopoly of the local sale of head-loads of 
firewood and minor forest produce. All classes who are mainly dependent for 
their living on the wages they earn by collecting and distributing forest produo* 
should be allowed the same privilege*, if they choose to avail themselves of 
them. It may fairlv be assumed that no one will resort to this mode of life 
unless compelled to do so by necessity. The prevention of all irregular exploita¬ 
tion of the forests for timber and firewood, and the limitation of tree head-load* 
of the latter material to the small* branch-wood available from the forest felling* 
will be sufficient safeguards against the abuses of the privileges recommended. 
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18. The privileges which We think should be conceded to the residents 
end cultivators of forest villages, Including the wild tribes, have been detailed In 
the various sections of our report dealing with local supply. It will be Useful 
however to recapitulate them here.'. They are intended to meet the wants and 
convenience of the well-to-do classes as well as those who are chiefly dependent 
on the forests for their living. The provisions as regards the supply or timber 
and superior firewood will naturally be superfluous in the cose of the latter:— 

Grazing i 

(1). They may graze their cattle free in the unclosed portions of the 
forests (paragraph 08 of Section i of Chapter IV). 

firewood* 

(3). They may. In common with all poor inhabitants of the district 
remjve by heads-loacU free of payment for bartor, sale or consumption, all 
branch or small wood of *two inches and less in diameter from the special 
annual cuttings for local supply. They tnay remove the better class of 
firewood from the same coupes by carts on the payment of a fee of 8 annas 
per cart. 

Timber « 

(3) . They may purchase wood for building and agricultural purposes 
from the same coupe* either at the rates fixed for tne supply of forest 
villagers, or at the periodical petty auctions. 

Bamboos, 

(4) . They may take bamboos for their bond fide personal require¬ 
ments from the Unclosed portions of the forest without payment and with¬ 
out any description of passes, provided the bamboos are not transported 
beyond the limits of the forest block or the village in which they reside or 
hold lands. 

Rdb, 

(5) . They may as a temporary privilege and until further orders, 
make up the deficiency of their rdb supply by taking loppings of certain 
specified kinds of troes from tho unclosed portions of the forests {vide Chapter 
III, Section III, paragraph 59), in addition to the privilege they already 
enjoy of romoviug grass, reeds, loaves, shrubs and brushwood from the 
name areas. They may also remove grass from tho closed portions of the 
forests. 

Minor Forest Produce . 

(6) . At present hirda and beheda nuts and moiora flowers should be 
considered os strictly resorvod. Excepting these, they may collect free of 
charge for use, barter or sale all unreserved and unfarmed minor produce such 
as fruits, leaves, bark, herbs and roots for medicinal or religious purposes. 

(7) . They may also collect for bond fide personal consumption such 
articles of minor forest produce as may have been farmed, but not strictly 
reserved. 

Kdrvi . ‘ 

(8) . They may cut and remove kdrvi free of charge from the unclosed 

{ >ortions of the forest for domestic and agricultural use, and also by head- 
oads for sale beyond the limits of the villages in which t^ey reside. 

• Thorns, 

(9). They may remove thorns from the unclosed portions of the for¬ 
est for bond fide domestic and agricultural use. 

Earth and stones.. 

(10). They may take earth and stones, free of charge, for purely, 
agricultural purposes from the unclosed portions of the forests. 

19. It will be observed that in dealing with forest privileges of all kinds 
we have made no distinction between Reserved and Protected forests. We aro 
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very strongly of opinion that the same privileges should he allowed in all opn 
compartments of ti e forests, whether Protected or Reserved. All rules as re. 
gards the exercise of local privileges Bhould obviously be as simple and intelli¬ 
gible to the people as possible. Different sets of rules for different classes of 
forest will cause much unnecessary confusion. Under the system of demarca¬ 
tion adopted in the settled tdlukdsoi Kalyan, Bassein, BhivamJi, Karjat, Salsette, 
Alibdg, Panvel, Ac., the raison d'Stre for Protected forests is not apparent The 
areas which have been constituted forests of this class, consist, we understand, of 
comparatively small and isolated hill lands. Bare and denuded lands of this de- 
cription have, as a rule, been excluded from forests^ while similar lands contain¬ 
ing valuable tree-growth have been made Protected forests. It has been deemed 
advisable to grant more liberal privileges in the Protected tharf in the Reserved 
forests. Haa these Protected forests been expressly selected with reference to 
their area, situation and resources, as a provision for local wants, or had they 
been made Protected forests os a temporary measure only, with the view of 
eventually disforesting them, when required for extension of cultivation, there 
mif/ht be excellent reason for working them under a different system from the 
reserved or Imperial forests. As however their selection in the tdlukds already 
settled appears to have been determined by other considerations, we can see 
no reason for making any distinction between them and the Reserved forests as 
regards the exercise of local privileges. All the Protected forest blocks iu the 
settled talukds except those of the Mdtherdn plateau, which have boon made 
Protected forests for special reasons, should, we think, be made Reserved forests 
if they are likely to repay systematic conservancy. Those that will not do so 
had better be disforested, the exercise of privileges therein being regulated by 
rules under the Land Revenue Code. This course however will involve a 
further inspection of the lands by the demarcation officers and further pro¬ 
ceedings under the Forest Act. Should this bo thought undosirable or incon¬ 
venient we see no objection to the areas in question being retained nominally 
as Protected forests, provided the rules for their matiagemfnt are identical with those 
for the Reserved forests. We would suggest also that it would bo well for Gov • 
ernment to pubjhsh all the privileges conceded in the forests of either descrip¬ 
tion in the form of rules under Section 75 of the Forest Act, 

20. We have divided our report for the sake of clearness and convenience 
into as many chapters as there appeared to be subjects of sufficient importance 
to be separately considered. We liavo, we believe, covered in this wav the whole 
range of the popular complaints. Each subject separately discussed lias how¬ 
ever a very intimate bearing on all the rest. Our proposals for the settlement 
of each question, though separately described in the report, are but links in one 
connected chain, and component parts of what we trust will be considered and 
accepted as one homogeneous scheme. All our recommendations are made in 
this hope and understanding. Minor alterations in the details of the proposed 
settlements may of course be found necessary. But the rejection of the leading 
principles of any one portion will in our opinion destroy or materially impair 
the efficiency of the remaining parts. 

21. The success or failuro of the measures we have advocated must 
necessarily depend in a great degree on tire spirit in which they are carried out 
by the local Revenue and Forest officers of all grades. Sympathy with local 
wants and tolerance of local prejudices must be shown as well a a firmness and 
perseverance in enforcing necessary regulations. Above all things the finality 
of the system adopted tor the local supply of timber and firewood must be re¬ 
cognised by all concerned. It must be clearly understood that Government, 
while showing the utmost consideration possible for the wants and customs of 
the people, and making every endeavour to place within the reach of all classes 
of local residents, according to their means and convenience, a sufficient supply 
of the wood they need for home and field use, will in future deal with a strong 
hand with any systematic and deliberate attempts to evade or defy regulations,^ 
which are deemed absolutely necessary in the interests of the public at large. 

22. In their. Resolution No. 2206 of the 26th April 1880 Government 
have clearly and wisely laid down the principles which should guide Forest 
officers in instituting prosecutions for foreBt offences 
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" The Rono arable the Governor In Council Would impress upon the officers oi the 
Forest Department the absolute necessity for the oxcroise or the greatest care end forbear* 
(knee in the institution of prosecutions uuder the Porost Act. Criminal charges under the 
Act should only be preferred afte * warniuga have been disregarded, and in casoi where tie 
reasonable doubts can exist that the offender has intentionally and knowiugiy transgressed 
the provisions of the Act, and has not merely ignorantly acted in accordance with previous 
Custom, or in pursuance of a right which he in good faith believed that he possessed.’* 

In a subsequent Resolution No. 5730 of the 28 th October 1880, Government 
nave again referred to this subject in the following words i— 


"It is in the opinion of His Excellency the Govornor in Council most undesirable that 
ignorant villagers should be prosecuted in tbe Criminal Courts for taking from (ho Govern, 
tnent forests a few twigs or small branches or a little brash wood of KuApproci bio value. 
In no instance at all events should a person be prosocuted for a first offeuce of ho exceed* 
jngly trivial a nature. A mere warning on the part of the Forest officer would suffice. 
But if after being detected and warned once pr twice the same person is again discovered 
cutting Government treed, ‘the circumstances of tho case would be altered, and wilful and 
repeated infractions Of the law may form a suitable and proper ground for crimiual prose. 
Cutions, As faf as possible however, such prosecutions should be avoided, end recourse 
should only be bad to them when real injury is being caused to the Government forests, 
and when there is good trasoti. to believe that the offender is deliberately and of set pur¬ 
pose transgressing the law. 1 * 


23. These principles cannot bo too often or too strongly impressed on the 
minds of all concerned. Nor again should tho clear declaration of policy contain* 
ed in Ghvernment Resolution No. 0144 of tho 1st November 1875 be forgotten. 
u Ifi striving to attain these ends’* (i.$. the preservation of timber from wasteful 
destruction, and the realisation of the revenUo fairly to be expected from the 
forests) u Govcrnnloht are bound to pay diio regard to the habits and wants of 
jcrlmps the poorest class of tho population, and they strongly deprecate vexa* 
;ioU8 and oppressive interference with their daily life for the purpose of enforcing 
n petty details the bo* dll led rights of tho Forest Department/' The history of 
the forest management of the Thiitia district from 1882 to 1885 naS convinced 
lis that the principles above laid down have not always beet! uniformly adhered 
to In actual practice* The forest regulations have been in many poses, we think* 
Unnecessarily stringent, and defective arrangements for meeting reasonable local 

i tetimnds have made it difficult for tho poorer classes to satisfy their wants in a 
egitiumte manner* Hud more care mid forbearance beon exercised itt institut¬ 
ing criminal prosecutions for petty breaches of rules in recent years, until 
experience had proved the necossity of the rules, and the sufficiency of the pro* 
vision made for local supply by the arrangements in force, there would have 
been lens justification than there is for the complaint of the Memorialists that 
tho actual policy pursued has been frequently very hard to reconcile with the 
professed principles of forest administration. 

i 24, In conclusion we deriire to express our gratitude to our colleague 
R^v Bnhddur Y. M, Kelkar for the cordial assistance he has given us, and our 
appreciation of the conspicuous industry and ability with which he has, from 
first to last, conducted his duties as Secretary of the Commission. 


CluyWXlt. 

. Cofcck/sto*. 


G. W. VIDAL, 

RAMOHANDRA TRIMBAK ACHA'RYA. 
KRISHNA'Jl LAKSHMAN NULKAR. 

E. 0. OZANNE, 

V. PEYTON* 

R. 0. WROIJGHTON. 

Y. M. KELKAR. 
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^iinute by Mr. It C. Wroughton. 


I have signod this report as the opinion of the majority of the Commission. 
Though there are very many points, both of the report amt the proposals, with 
which I cannot agree, it would bo . importinont for mo, having had an opportu¬ 
nity of Btating my views In the discussions of the Commission, to now demand 
to roview the report, in detail, as to each point on which I have been out-voted. 
I will merely record therefore that these proposals, which ar»» admittedly a com¬ 
promise, are in my opinion very strongly in favour of the locai inhabitants. The 
Commission have appreciated and strongly reoordod their opinion o* two points* 
viz. :— . ' ‘ 


1. That promiscuous exploitation (such as 11 dead wood, " Ac.) must 

cease. 

2. That Section 41 of the Forest Act and tho rules thereunder must ho 
nmonded so as to include the produce of private holdings. And the estab¬ 
lishment of these is no doubt worth, from a forest point of view, consider¬ 
able concessions. But I think thoy aro more than balanced, as witness, 
the very liberal grant of freo grafting, tho free grant of head-load wood, the 
unlimited grant of firewood at a very moderate foe, tho very generous rules 
as to free grants, the parting with tlie Government royalty in teak In occu¬ 
pied lands as proposed, all concessions representing considerable sums of 
public money. 

There aro however threo points on which [ foel bound to record niy indivi¬ 
dual opinion. Two of these may almost be termed subsidiary matters and the 
third is “ rab." 

I sf .—In my opinion tho provision for retail sale (otherwise than by auction) 
in Chapter IV, Section II, paragraphs 61 et seq. t is a great mistake. Tho 
system proposed is scarcely distinguishable from that of tho agricultural depots 
and has nearly all its defects. A Government department cannot successfully 
undertake this kind of retail sale. Kithor each depot must be in direct charge 
of an. officer with authority to assess tho value of each lot (which is financially 
impossible) or all tho lots which aro cheap at tho fixed rate, will bo bought up 
and Mien an outcry raised that tho remainder aro too dear. I would ask that 
the system of retail auction sales advocated (paragraph 64) as a subsidiary mea¬ 
sure should be the main and ordy means of distribution as it is in almost if not 
every other Division of the Northern Circle. Indeed I think it should be sub¬ 
stituted for tho system of fixed rates oven for firewood. 

2nd .—While personally opposed to any system of freo grants I accept tho 
one proposed as probably tho least objectionable, but I must record my protest 
against the provision made in the penultimate paragraph (Chapter IV, Section V, 
paragraph Irt) for cases of urgency. It evidently cannot be provided for by any 
working plan and, in however small a degree, it is a reversion to promiscuous 
exploitation. It is limited, it is to be presumed, to the case of houses burnt. 
When sucli an accident occurs in a town the calamity is met by a money grant 
(public subscription or otherwise,) if necessary, and the same should be the rule 
everywhere. It is, I would urge, a mistaken policy to treat theravat as a help¬ 
less child. Money help may be legitimate, but in no cose should the regular 
rule of freo grants bo departed from. 

3rd.— llib. I differ so entirely from even^Ufttg recorded by the Commission 
on fchjs point that I scarcely know how to fofmulate my protest within reason¬ 
able limits. \ 


The arguments urged are 

1. iThat shrubs* leaves, grass, Ac., are not sufficiently in excess of the 
present demand (as subsidiary rdb material) to offer any hope of their tnking 
tho place of loppings. 

2. That the iwrite* lands (suitable for yielding rdb material) in occu¬ 
pation, are irregularly distributed among occupants. 



3. That these lands fife probably insufficient; a 4 * flrcnt many" having 

been included in the communal lands, at the Survey, and bo in West, Inter. 

1 think Mr. Osadrfe’s experiments have shown that even pure grass vdb t if 
Carefully and intelligently worked does not give such Very poor results, and t 
feel sure that it might be very much more largely employed, either alone or in 
combination with leaves and shrubs. The arguments against its larger employ* 
mertt (as above) are (1) insufficient quantity, (2) ietransportubility, That even 
at present the quantity is insufficient I am by no means prepared to Admit, and 
In this Connection 1 Would call attention to the facts noted In Chapter If, para¬ 
graph 81, as toes port. Admitting, however, the present insufficiency of grass 
and d fortiori of leaves, Ac,, what is the cause ? Undoubtedly fot <-sfc fires. Could 
these be Stopped, it is impossible to say bow much tho supply would be increased, 
but even if doubled it would go a long way towards mooting the demand for Mb 
material. As tq the argument of in transportability t think it may be ignored. 
The remedy, provided in these proposals, is limited to concessions to forest 
villages, and as far ns these nre concerned the factor of intransportability has 
little value. The only thing that can cause forest fires to cease Is to make their 
prevention the interest of forest villagers, and this can only be done by letting 
them know that the question of lopping concessions is closed once for nil; that 
no lopping will now be allowed and no disforesting of forest is recognised its 
possible iu either the near or the far future. 


That tho varkat lands Are irregularly distributed among Survey occupants is 
true enough, but tho only direct remedy is resumption and redistribution, which 
is, of course, out of tho question* 1 roaipbnin however that the object may bo 
indirectly gained by removing once for all, alt hope of topping concessions, when 
the lands will most certainly redistribute thefnsolves, as far as is hreessary; 
especially if the measures proposed for preventing the export of material from 
vai’tcaa numbers (whidh now gives them a value apart from cultivation) have any 
measure of success. 


That the vark<X9 lands in occupation are inadequate to meet the demand for 
fab material at tho present day is possibly true. But I do not believe this is due 
to the inclusion, of such lands in communal grazing lands, at the Survey, at any 
rate, as regards the settled tdlulcds whose case is especially referred to in these 

r roposald. The language of the committee of 1863 (vido Chapter IV, Section 
tl, paragraph 8) Implies fcbe exact contrary. Colonel Francis* letter, on which 
tho supposition is bnsed, specially mentions tho Slmlutpur idluka (which is Under 
the Kolvan Settlement and all trees are reserved to Government) in which tho 
itarfou lands had little or no value except in their rotation to cultivation. Cap¬ 
tain Lloyd writing specially with reference to the other tdlukds says ” within 
the last few years the price of grain has greatly increased and has led to a general 
demand for land but tne amount of unoccupied land in the district (excepting 
forest) is limited and the attention of the people has turned to their nib numbers 
which, if cleared, would supply what was required. As an additional impulse to 
this end the price of wood hlso increased and Government at the same time decid¬ 
ed that the ownership of the trees shall be Vested m the occupant. These causes, 
t.e, the demand for land for cultivation, the value of wood in the market added 
to the ownership of the trees being in the hands of the rayats, have combined to 
bring about the wholesale clearance of rdb numbers, which is now being actively 
oarried out all over the district.” And again " the result of all this clearanco is 
that the area of cultivation and consequent consumption of » db is greatly increased 
whereas the supply no longer exists, a flood of petitions is now pouring in upon 
the authorities applying for fresh numbers^wbilst meanwhile the forests aro 
plundered" ; and again and still plainer M • * • • I have mentioned rdb as one 
of the requirements to be obtained by the cultivator from the village allotments 
whereas it is shown here that rdb numbers were especially marked off for them 
at the time of the Survey, the truth being that owing to the causes already men¬ 
tioned a large proportion of rd6 numbers have been cleared and the rayats havq 
been allowed to fall back upon Government forests, many of which, especially 
Murb&d, present a very sorry fcppearanoe," These words, especially in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. Atkins' evidence, as to the manner in which vahiw f (immemo, 
rial custom) has arisen and is now arising, are, ito me conclusive as to the reason 
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of the inadequacy of the occupied trarkas lands to furnish the whole supply 
of rdb material, ns was intended whet-'they were given out; and there U not 
the slightest foundation in them for the insertion that the pfs*iupvoy varkas 
lands were in any wav curtailed. The Commission’s report recognises this 
denudation as a partial cause of the failure of the supply of rd6 material and 
one of the main objects of its proposals is their rebolsemont. To this ond, in 
my opinion, those proposals are quite useless', nay, inimical. This result (m., 
the roboisemunt of the varkns numbers) can be obtained in only one way, trts., 
by taking away all excuse for trusting to further lopping concessions; by re¬ 
fusing now, once for all, to in any way recognise. tho demand for lopping 
concessions in the present or disforestation in the future. The remedy propos¬ 
ed by the Commission is the exact opposite. It is tlio concession of lopping 
in the present to forest villagers and a Bomi-promise of disforestation in the Dear 
future. I would most earnestly enter my protest against this scheme. It is 
a policy of hesitation and concession of material points which will, and must 
shake faith in the finality of all the other proposals. It is yielding to the out¬ 
cry of a few at the expense of the general pro?-illation. It can only benefit the 
forest villagers while tho opposite policy will bonofit the whole population by 
preserving the source of supply of firewood, &o., (iu which they can share) at 
but small, if any, hardship to the forest villagers provided thoy are only made to 
understand that it is tho inevitable. Forest fit' s will then cease and the ample 
supply of rdb material will be then husbanded, which now, in the shape of fire and 
smoke, makes life a misery in tho Thdua district for some months in every year. 
Tbo forest villager owning varlcne will find it more profitable to grow loppings 
than to export wood to Bombay, and it is quite conceivable that the fashion once 
set, public opinion may be lod to frown upon tho denudation of any land which 
id required for rdb supply. 

I must record in conclusion that I have signed this report as distinctly 
limited to the conditions of the Th4na and Kol&ba districts and as offoring not 
one single argument for the concession of similar privileges in any other 
districts, 

R. C. WROUGHTON, 

Cahp CtfA'si Deputy Conservator of Forests, 

Poona District t 8th February 1887 . 
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Minute by Ra'o Salieb Ra'mchandra Trimbak A'charya. 

1. There is only dne point on which I differ from the views expressed in 
the report. I do not consider that sufficient provision is made in the recommend¬ 
ations contained in Chapter IV., Section III., for meeting the rdb requirements 
of the cultivators of non-forest villages, who have hitherto resorted to the forests 
of neighbouring villages for that purpose. 

I am glad to observe that the uncontradicted oral evidence before the 
Commission, the very fair answers to our general questions by most of the official 
witnesses, and the laborious experiments on the rdb cultivation in different parts 
of the Thdna and Kolaba districts by our colleague Mr. Ozannc, have led the 
Commission to arrive at the unanimous conclusion that the rdb is indispensably 
necessary for rice, ndgli and vari cultivations in the Konkan ( vide paragraph 1, 
page 78, Chapter* IV., Section III.) and that the private holdings of the varkas 
lands are in most cases not sufficient to supply the holders with enough of rdb 
to carry on the rice and other cultivations with profitable results. 

2. I am aware that this Commission has proposed (vide paragraph 59, page 
97, Chapter IV., Section III.) that " for ten years to come a gonoral privilege oe 
u accorded to all residents and cultivators of villages, which have contributed lands 
“ to forest, to lop certain trees for rdb in all open c »inpartmcnta of the blocks to 
** which the villages are respectively attached.” But at the same time the minority 
of the members of the Commission have not thought it necessary to recommend 
the cultivators of the non-forest villages to the same privilego on the ground that 
these villages have not contributed lands to the formation of forest and also 
from the fear that 11 if the* rayats of non-forest villages arc allowed to lop trees in 
u the forest at all, there will always be great risk of the privilege being abused 
#l by their cutting branches of firewood under the guise of tdhdl ” (vide paragraph 
60, page 98, Chapter IV., Section III). In my opinion this fear of the abuse 
of the privilege by the non-forest villagers is an imaginary one; first, by the present 
system of the forest conservancy they now fully know their delicate position in 
this matter and would always be oh their guard not to abhse the privilege for 
fear of its being lost ; and secondly , the distance between the non-forest villages 
and the forests they have been accustomed to use plus the personal labour required 
for conveying rdb materials to the place of destination would be a safeguard 
against any extravagant use of those materials from such forests. It is, I suppose, 
only in extreme oases that the people do resort to forests for the present and will 
in future, to get their rdb from a long distance. It is not worth their while to 
go to a distance for rdb when they can get it near at hand. I think, therefore, 
that there should be no hesitation in granting them their long-enjoyed customary 
rights. 

3. The pinching necessity of rdb to the cultivators of the non-forest villages, 
who have been really dependent on the neighbouring forest is certainly perceived 
by my colleagues and to meet their wants in provision has been made by the 
last sentence of paragraph 60, page 98, Chapter IV., Section III., to the effect 
that “ If any cultivators residing in non-forest villages have hitherto really 
4t depended for their supply of tree loppings required for rdb on the forests of 
u neighbouring villages, their wants in this respect will be fully met by the privi¬ 
lege they will have, under the proposal made in the preceding section, of re- 
“ moving by head-loads all the small branch wood available from the annual 
41 fellings either for rdb or firewood.* 1 In my humble opinion the annual fellings 
m certain blocks under the working plan now under contemplation of Govern¬ 
ment vf ould be very limited ones, and in majority of cases the branch wood will 
be scarcely sufficient to supply the wants of the villagers themselves. In such 
cases the proposal above alluded to would be a dead letter and the non-forest 
villagers would be left in the same difficult position as they have been since the 
Introduction of jthe new system of the forest conservancy. 

4. To avoid this difficulty I would strongly recommend that the cultivators 
of the non-forest villages who can suoceed in proving their customary right 
of supplying themselves with the necessary rdb from a particular neighbouring 
forests, should be allowed the same privileges as have been recommended to the 
forest villages for the following reasons:— ; 
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(1) . The distinction between the forest and non-forest , villages is to 
tny knowledge a creature of the recommendations of the Forest Committee 
of 1863 at Thdtia. It is an arbitrary one and mainly created for the pur* 
poses of the forest conservancy, in my humble opinion this distinction 
should not have any effect against the long cuitomary rights or vahivdt of 
the several villages from time immemoriaL 

(2) . A number of witnesses examined by the Associations both at 
Thin* and Koliba have stated that there are several villages that depend 
for rdb, firewood and other forest produce upon the neighbouring forest 
villages and that in some instances their statements have been confirmed 
by persons belonging to those forest villages. On the face of this evidence to 
deny the non-forest villages their customary rights would entail on them a 
great hardship, which I seriously recommend should be avoided as much as 
possible and that they may he left on the same level as their neighbours. 

(3) . As in many of the forest villages the ehindtid lands of the rayats 
have not been separately marked off at the time of the survey hut have 
been mostly included in the area now proposed to be made 11 Reserved 
Forests,” it is perfectly a good reason to recommend that thoso rayats 
should be supplied with their rdb from the forest area (vide page 97, 
paragraph 59, Chapter IV., Section III). But I think the 

with a little modification, holds good m cases of the non-forest villages. 
As a matter of fact the shinddd lands in forest villages were not assessed 
before the survey, and in many instances have not been still assessed. 
They were and have been parts and parcels of the forest area from which 
the rayats of the non-forest villages used to get and have been still getting 
their rdb supplies, with this little distinction that the holders of the rioe 
lands, lying in the vicinity of the ahinddd pieces, are supposed to have a 
preferable claim for rdb , &c,, on those ehinadd pieces, and out-comers are 
required to go farther to the forest to get their supply of the same material. 
But both of them had not to pay anything for it and had the same 
and equal privileges to supply themselves with the necessary rdb and fire¬ 
wood. The former possessed their rice lands in the same villages whereas 
the latter had theirs in the neighbouring ones. The formation of the Re¬ 
served forest for the present has deprived both of them of the lands in 
which they hod their customanr use of taking rdb and therefore I am 
inclined to treat the non-foreBt villages with the same considerations as have 
been recommended for the forest ones. 

(4) . The survey settlement In existence was introduced in the non* 
forest villages at a time when they had their customary rights of bringing 
rdb , &c., from the available neighbouring forests and if Government aeny 
the same rights or privileges during the continuance of the same settlement, 
I am afraid that those villages will have a reason for complaining that Gov- 
emment have curtailed their customary rights to the great detriment to 
their rdb and other supplies. Nay they would perhaps complain that 
Government have broken one of the implied terms of the contract of the 
settlement As the rioe cultivation depends solely on the rdi-supply it 
would be a great hardship to « deny them the same opportunities or sup* 
plying themselves with rdb materials as have been recommended to their 
neighbours, the forest villagers. 

(5) . As for other several reasons for my recommendation I entirely 
agree with what has been said by Mr. Crawley-Boevey in his replies to general 
questions Nos. 11, 12 and 13 by this Commission and for easy reference 
I append a copy of these replies. 

0. It should be and I am sure it is the great aim and object of Government 
not to give room to the agricultural classes to complain of any of the breaches 
of the terms of settlement either expressed in so many words or were under the 
contemplation of the Survey Department, when the original survey was intro¬ 
duced. Before assessing the rioe lands at a particular rate, every survey officer, 
as a matter of course, must have taken into consideration the position of each 
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Village to* to the getting of necessary raj-supply and wood for Agricultural 

a ges, Ac., and if those villagers are deprived of their oub tomary rights of 
r the necessary materi.de from a particular neighbouring forest, they would 
be put to great difficulties as far as the rice cultivation is oonoerned. Notwith¬ 
standing the deprivation of their rdt-supply and consequently a diminution 
in the produce of the fields, they will be obliged to pay the same assessment ae 
they have been paying for the present 

6. It will be observed from the answers of Messrs. 1 Crawley-Boevey, 
fi Thatte, 8 Keyser, 4 Winchester, 0 Logan, 0 Whitcombe, f Bhdu Rlmchan- 
dra, 8 Mackensle, 9 Bhewan, 10 Nariyan Bhikdji, 11 Qleeson, 12 Mddaii, 
IS Blackwell, 14 Look and 15 Gibson, to the 11th and 12th questions of the 
Forest Commission MU pages 84. 40 and 40, Volume III. of our report) that 
these 10 experienced officers are all for recognising and continuing the old vahivdt 
or eustomary rights wherever they have been in existence for the present 

7. I am aware that to allow these customary rights would entail some 
enquiry as to where and what were the rights exercised by a particular village or 
a group of villages, in a neighbouring forest; but this enquiry if Government 
desireB to make it, would be oheaply and conveniently made through the tndm- 
latddrs or the Assistant Collectors while in their districts, and an entry be made 
in the village register of each such village as to the nature and extent of such 
rights, once for all., This mode, I hope, will avoid the complaints by and 
discontent among the agricultural classes, 

8. In short I would reoommend that non-forest villagers, who can succeed 
in proving their long customary rights of taking rdb, firewood, &o., from a 
particular neighbouring forest should he allowed to exercise those rights at least 
for a period of ten years when the subject of the rdft-supply Is likely to be 
reconsidered according to the recommendation of this Commission (vide supra 
page 99, paragraph 63 of Chapter IV., Section III.). 

RA'MCHANBRA TRIMBAK ACHAHYA. 


Extract from Replies of Mr* A: VP, Crawtey-Boeveif to Circular Questions 

asked by the Forest Commission, 

H—Privileges to residents of villages within whose limits no State 

forests are included. 

11. The term M State forest" is a purely artificial term denoting for the pur¬ 
poses of the Forest Act such land os the Government is pleased by a simple notifi¬ 
cation to set apart and subjeot to striot conservancy rules in the interest of forest 
conservancy. Broadly speaking it may be said that all villages In ThAna ami in 
the North Konkan generally have a direct and moat important interest in the 

H ie and hill land now set apart as State forest. The idea that villages situated . 

e hills have stronger olaims or more direct interest In forest lands than thd 
villages situated in the plains seems to me to be entirely erroneous. The reside 
ents of villages in the plains have from time immemorial been aooustomed id 
resort to the nearest jungle traot for the supply of all their numerous wants* 
They have In fact heretofore ei\joyed in' the ThAna hills and jungles precisely 
the same rights of user as the residents of hill villages J and inasmuch as all thU 
best cultivation is in the plain villages and all the more substantial inhabitants 
live there, the right* and privileges oonceded to the one oannot, in my opinion, 
equitably be withheld from the other. The want* of the residents in plain 
■and coast villages are in many respects far more important and imperative than 
the wants of the comparatively humble dosses who live in forest villages. It may 
be presumed that some at least of the inhabitants of non-forest villages ard 
descendants of persons residing at some remote period in forest villages. If 
this presumption is oorreot this is additional reason why privileges enjoyed by 
inhabitants of forest villages should not be denied to them. 
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For the reasons assigned, I think that the inhabitants of villages within 
whose limits there are no State forests are entitled to obtain free of cost or on 
such equitable terms i* mav hereafter be decided all the supplies of forest 
produce to whioh they r« o by custom entitlocL The problem lor solution is 
how to provide the necessary supplies of forest produce consistently with reason* 
o bio rules of forest conservancy. If village forests can be formed as proposed 
and if suitable regulations can be made under Section 44 of the Kovouuo Code 
an adequate solution may be found. Residents of non-forest villages requiring 
forest produce must, in my opinion, as far os possible, supply their own wants by 
Cleans of their own labour as they have heretofore teen accustomed to da 
It is quite impracticable to attempt to supply the innumerable wants of an 
agricultural community by any official or departmental agency whatever. 

12. I am clearly of opinion, for the reasons above stated, that in Thins 
old custom gives to the inhabitants of non-forest villages a reasonable claim 
to enjoy such communal privileges os regards grazing and forest produce as may 
be conceded to the inhabitants of forest villages. I do not see that the rights 
of these classes have any tendency to clasn; nor are any special rules neces¬ 
sary. 

13. The distinction' now drawn os regards privileges in State forest between 
residents of forest and non-forest villages is in my opinion quite unwarranted 
and iB highly injurious to the latter class. The apprehension alluded to in the 
second part of this question is, in mv opinion, imaginary* I have never heard 
of an complaint by the forest tribes that their neighbours in the plain or 
coast villages were injuring them by their customary user of the forests. 
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Minute by fia'o Baha dur Krishna'jee Lakshin an Nulk&r. 

t have agreed to (he several recommendations In the foregoing report as the 
only practical moans of redressing the grievances of the people, and providing the 
only possible eventual solution of the difficulties presented by the existing confused 
state of the relations between land revenue and forest administration of the districts 
under review, 1 have however reserved to myself the opportunity of adding such 
observations and explanations on the general argument of the report, as I thought 
1 should record Bomewbat more candidly than could exactly suit the composition 
of an official document prepared for the signatures of a majority of servants of 
Government, though a good deal of what I have to submit oould be read by a 
careful student between the lines of the various parts of the report, 

2. When a strong and gtable foreign government succeeds an indigonous 
one irt comparatively unsettled parts ofacouutry, extreme measures of settlement 
at the earlier stages of the new administration are not unfroquently resorted to; 
but it is difficult to imagine a greater degree of oscillations of policy os regards 
the various agricultural interests than is to be met with in the different adminis¬ 
trative measures taken at different epochs of the history of these districts during 
the past eighty years. Beginning with a policy of putting every acre under cul¬ 
tivation and ending with the absorption of every inch that could bo laid hands 
upon with impunity in the name of forest conservancy, a succession of extreme 
moasures ran in opposite directions, Inevitably resulting in the present chronic 
antagonism between tho true interests of' agriculture and a sound forest 
conservancy, 

3. On tho acquisition of these territories, their first want was found to be 
population, the country being for the most part a ** thinly inhabited forest.” 
Tho gradual settlement in it of “ the respectable and opulent natives of Bombay ” 
and even tho M importation of Chinese emigrants ” wore looked up to as possible 
means of bringing the land under cultivation. Even after half a century of 
British rule, waste land wps so abundant as to create a feeling of despair as to 
the future of tho district j and tho hicreasa of cultivation was so great an object 
of all administrative moasures that tho poorest people were allowed to cut down 
wherever they chose as many trees as they liked merely for tho purpose of clear¬ 
ing tho land, 

4. About tho year 1933-30 tho Revenue Survey was intpoduoed, its 
avowed policy being to assign as much land as could possibly be assessed for rev¬ 
enue as arablo and put under tillage. One of the recognised merits of the 
survey operations was to show tho largest possible area os assessed and under 
cultivation. Waste lands such as shinddd , gurchamn, or forest, which the people 
used freely for their agricultural and domestic wants, were left almost untouched 
because every other interest was to be made subservient to the great object of 
increased agriculture, and also because it was not thought worth while to go to 
the enormous cost of measuring and mapping them along with the more import¬ 
ant work to be done in connection with the lands under tillage. - 

5. Pari panm with those land revenue measures, spasmodic efforts were 
now and tlion made by the forest department, then in its embryo, to look after the 
largor and wull-known imperial forests, and to collect such revenue as could be 
got under various names, based on custom,—more or less modified,'—of former 
Governments. But whenever those levies encroached on the customary rights 
and privileges acquired by the rural communities, they were effectively opposed 
by tne people who, in 1851, are reported to have surrounded the Conservator in 
thousands, demanding immediate redress, and “ little disposed to stop short even 
of personal violence. 

6. Along with this unsettled state of things'as between agriculture and 
forest conservancy, there arose a fast-increasing demand for timber and firewood 
from the rapidly growing city of Bombay in the immediate neighbourhood, to 
which were suddenly uaded the almost insatiable requisitions of the two great 
systems of Railway which pierced the district in two directions. Thfe, it the 
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forests practically lay open to depreciations by the Railway contractors, it is no 
wonder that the poor inhabitants found themselves unable to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of turning their opportunities of profiling by the windfall. But the wonder 
is that while the short-sighted policy of llm latter in denuding their own boldines 
of trees for small present profits has recoiled on them with all the strength of a 
powerful Government department, the wholesale destruction of public* forests 
along the lines of the Railways by an authorised agency has scarcely been alluded 
to by that department as a subject of complaint in the course of this inquiry. 

7. Measurement and nominal record of the shitMd lands and the survey 
demarcation of some of the forests into imperial and village shares were under¬ 
taken and partially carried out hi some parte subsequent to the revenue survey 
and settlement of 1855-56, resulting in a more or less restriction of the unlimited 
user previously enjoyed by the people all over the waste lands* Between the 
first revenue survey and the year 1802 various orders, many of them contradictory, 
were passed with the view of gradually restricting the rights and privileges of 
the people aa regards forest produce ; and the reorganisation of the forest es¬ 
tablishments wluch took place in 18C2 led to further, though still desultory, 
interference with and loud complaints from the people. The Forest Committee 
of 1863 and one or two subsequent ones failed to bring about any satisfactory 
settlement of the varied questions which had cropped up, followed by 
louder complaints which pressed for settlement and increased with the in¬ 
creasing strength of tho grip of the newly augmented Forest Department which 
apparently felt the necessity for a financial justification for its existence, if not 
for further extension. The greed of forest revenue gathered such strength as to 
lead to tho sale by auction to strangers, by groups of villages, of every piece of 
grassland therein, sometimes including patches of waste around cultivated fields. 
While this ingenious plan of raising funds for the credit side of the forest budget 
often yielded not more than a rupee or two per hundred acres, the hardship to 
the villagers and their attitude towards such forest conservancy may be easily 
imagined. 

8. At this juncture the Government of India passed its Forest Act VII 
of 1878 -au event which happened to be synchronous with the advent into this 
presidency of a regime characteristic for its grasp of conception and vigour of 
execution of large measures of development and reform ; a regime which would 
brook no human obstacle or opposition, which sought to compress within its 
narrow spati of five years* lease of ofilee tho ordinary achievements of a generation 
or two. It was under such a regime that section 84 of the said Act (VII 
of 1878) was enforced in this presidency. The section provides that; 

** Within twelve months from the date on which this Act comes into force within the 
territories administered by any local Government, snob Government shall, after tonrideraiicm 
fit tho rights of the Government mid private per eone in all forest lands or waste lands then 
Ifoti. Th e under its executive eontrvlfor purpoea» of forest conservancy, determine which of such lands 

italics are (nil*, {if a»y) can, according to justice, equity, and good conscience, bo classed as reserved forests 
It. I*. W- or protected forests, under this Act, and declare by notification in the local official gasette 
snv lands sc classed to be reserved or protected forests &• the case tnay be, 19 * * 

a # a a $ a ♦ 

It Beams plain that such lands os may be already .under the actual executive 
control of the local Government “for purpose* of forest conservancy” were alone 
to be notified and treated as protected or reserved forests. About 135 square 
miles had been, up to the date of the Act of 1878, marked off and set apart as 
Government forests in Thdna, and this area only could be correctly said to be 
under Government control “ for purposes of forest conservancy 99 as contemplated 
by that Act But by a notification of March 1st. 1879, Government arbitrarily 
added to this area, about 1,529 sauare miles, ana suddenly declared the same as 
Government forest, in the name ot law, "justice, equity and good conscience . 99 
The schedule which was appended to this notification containing detailed lists of 
lands so taken up, included all recognized communal lands belonging to the vil¬ 
lage communities; such as common shinddd lands, village forests specially set 
apart for village use in former forest demarcations, village grazing lands recognis¬ 
ed as such by survey settlement, salt-marshes, Ac. In short, by this notifica¬ 
tion, Government claimed as forest every acre of load v hich did not happen to be 
entered in their land registers as actually owned and occupied by private individuals. 
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9. This sweeping measure, Mowed by the opinion of the Forest Committed 
of 1882 accepted by Government, that t&hdl rdb was not absolutely necessary 
for rice cultivation in Thtoa, and by decisions of Forest Settlement Officers 
declaring the new forest areas to be generally free of all private rights, reduced 
the people to straits unparalleled in the history of the fiscal administration of 
the Konkan, The principles which guided the new forest demarcations differed 
totally from those which regulated all former similar operations in which a suit¬ 
able portion of the forests was Invariably set apart for village use as a first 
charge. Such a provision ceased to be a factor in the new demarcations. It was 
stated before the Commission that in some places fuel became bo difficult to get even 
for the cremation of the dead that a man was compelled to pull down his own hut 
in order to use the timber for the purpose, and some others, nad to bury their dead. 
The result of all the sharp practices resorted to by forest subordinates in the name 
of effective forest conservancy was that the people were reduced to a choice 
between starvation and bribery to get what was their customary right. That they 
chose the latter as a temporary*relief is now a matter of contemporary history. 
A huge system of bribery of the petty foresters by subscription in every village 
and hamlet gradually came into existence, and the people waited in apparent 
peacefulness and patience in hopes of ultimate success of the constitutional means 
they were advised to adopt in order to obtain justice. Most reliable evidence of 
this systematio bribery and corruption of forest servants would have poured in 
before the Commission almost ad libitum but for the caution which had to be 
administered to the witnesses that their statements were not privileged and that 
such might render them liable to a criminal prosecution for defamation. 

10. This temporary relief so universally purchased could not last long, and 
but for the tontative measures adopted by Government from time to time during 
the past two years in order to relax the stringency of the new policy, the people 
would have been driven to the last resort. The antagonism and strife which 
however prevailed until very recently in consequence of the constant friction 
betwoon the people and the conservancy department,—a friction into which the 
executivo of tno country were Irresistibly drawn.—was the necessary result of 
the new-born xoal for forestry which know no bounds. The administration of 
•uch homogeneous parts of government as agriculture and forest conservancy had 
fallen into the hands of two distinct departments, one of them suddenly becoming 
the favourite child of the prevailing policy of the hour. It is no wonder that the 
lattor should become almost unruly. Complaints, accusations, recriminations, 
botween the people and the public departments, embittered the ordinary official 
relations botween the servants of the same Government, and bewildered the people 
as to who really represented in the district the authority of the central Govern¬ 
ment. 


11. The people were prosecuted for trivial and technical offences, while it 
woe generally believed, not always without good grounds, that servants and 
contractors of the Forest Deportment escaped punishment even for grave offences. 
A forest guard who robbed cash from a poor man’s hut on pretence of search for 
stolen forest produce and was sontenoed to a term of imprisonment, found means to 

a e two professional lawyers to defend him, and on leaving the prison easily 
re-employment in the Government forest service in another division of the 
same district, not l believe with knowledge of the facts on the part of the high offi- 


ment. W bile the worst that couia oe alleged against tne people witn any reason 
was that they denuded their own lands of tree-growth for profit and fell back on 
the forests for their wants, subordinate foresters freely levied blackmail on the 
people and the forest contractors carried on wholesale illicit cuttings of valuable 
timber in broad day-light without let or hindrance, the foresters sometimes 
actually, helping them, and the village authorities often impotently looking on, 
having no correct knowledge of the nature of' the proceedings. The feeling of 
likes and dislikes, prejudice against the people as the greatest enemies of forest 
conservancy, and confidence in their own subordinates, rose to such a degree as 
often to Mind, the highest forest officers to what was actually passing around them. 
Every 1 . est offence was believed to be due to the connivanoo if not to active 
nssistc* • of the villagers. One of the forest departmental witnesses produced 
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before the Commission the original vernacular proceeding* of inquiry into an ar¬ 
te naive robbery of teak-timber by a forest contractor as an example of how the 
villager* help or conceal such offences. But what did these very papers disclose f 
Facts quite the reverse of the allegations. The illicit cuttings were going on for 
over two months, wood-cutters, carts, and boats being employed openly on specific 
terms to carry the timber to Bombay. Th epdtil failed to obtain satisfactory expla¬ 
nation from the local forest guard as to the doings of the contractors, and the first 
discovery and report of this systematic robbery was made by the taldti oftho circle, 
who held a preliminary inquiry on the spot in the presence of tho pdtil and other 
village notables, recorded a most complete chain of evidence against the offenders, 
attached several hundred pieces of frCsh cut teak timber from the contractors' 
yard, and sent all the papers to the mdmlatddr , earnestly requesting to be 
allowed to conduct the criminal prosecution against the offending contractor*. 
In forwarding the papers on to the local European Assistant Forest Officer, the 
mdmlatddr stated that such offences had become too common and therefore it • 
was necessary that this cose should be promptly ddhlt with by him (tho Euro¬ 
pean Assistant) in order that the example might have a deterrent effect. Three 
European Officers happened to be encamping in the tdluka at the time, the 
Conservator, the Divisional Forest Officer, and the said Assistant Forest Officer, 
Yet none of them considered it necessary either to proceed to the scene of this 
wholesale plunder of public property of to hand over the case at once for trial to 
a competent Magistrate for which there was already a most completepnrmt Jdcit 
case made out. An inexperienced Sub-Assistant of the department fresh from 
school was entrusted witn a preliminary inquiry de novo , and the rich offender* 
having now got a good start in these new proceedings against them, some of th* 
men withdrew their statements, only a portion of those who hnd deposed before 
the taldti were questioned, the taldti was not sent for, and after such a perfunc¬ 
tory inquiry, it was decided to give up the prosecution and deal with the case 
departmentally. Such were the real facts of the case as disclosed in the paper* 
produced by this same Sub-Assistant before the Commission, and yet he put for* 
ward the case as an example of the helplessness of the Forest Department to 
detect forest crime against a combination of villagers to Conceal it. I took some 
pains to find out the real cause why justice was allowed to miscarry so flagrantly 
in such an admittedly typical instance of systematic crime, but even the Conser- 
vator, when personally questioned in regard to the inexplicable features of the 
case, had no satisfactory explanation to offer. 

12. The entire tone of the forest administration of Thiina in recent year* 
as disclosed through the writings and proceedings of the head of the circle, is so 
stubbornly one-sided that there is small hope of an effective cure by conversion. 
We have tried to formulate oOr recommendations so as to militate in the leas$ 
degree against effective conservancy of the forests consistently with the popular 
rights and privileges which have grown with the settlement and progress of the 
district, wfiich are absolutely necessary for the continued well-being of a rural 
population like that of the Konkan, and which the people have uninterruptedly 
enjoyed with the willing consent of the present und former governments. Jn one 
part of the report [Chapter IV., Section II., paragraph, 87, page 77 J the Coro* 
mission has indicated the necessity of the loyal co-operation of the local forest 
officers, and of earnest exertiofas on their, part to meet and smooth over a)| 
minor difficulties which the first introduction of the proposed arrangements must 
necessarily bring to light. Our recommendations however happen to be so 
Opposed to what might be called the articles of faith embraced by the school of 
forestry which supervises the conservancy ^operations in ThAna, that I for one 
entertain no hope of securing anything like cordial co-operation on the part of 
any one who prides himself as the apostle of that faith, and who allows himself 
to fall into such extravagancies as to prophesy, in all the seriousness of official 
reports, the utter destruction 1 of the Bombay harbour as among the least evils, if 
his scheme for a wholesale adoption of the European Continental systems of 
forest conservancy be not at once adopted here. A concord between the two; 
executive branches of administration seems to be hopeless w hen we take into con* 
sideration the fact that one of the chief characteristics of such otic-sided advocacy 
is the ostentatious disregard of all other interests which in the agricultural 



Konkftn districts happen to be most paramount, and which demand a rigid subor¬ 
dination of all forest conservancy to the continued remunerative cultivation of the 
soil. A policy of prevention suggests itself a* the only alternative if the past 
virulent strife is to bo effectively laid for ever without farther unseemly 
struggle, and if a fair chance is to be given to the success of the recommenda¬ 
tions of this Commission* 

18. I wish to add a few words regarding the several recommendations made 
in this report. In paragraph 20 of Chapter Alt, page 204, it is pointed out that, 
as a whole, they are intended to be one homogeneous scheme of an ultimate settle* 
ment, that the scheme has to be considered as a whole, and that tb' rejection or 
material modification of any part of it would destroy the efficiency of the rest 
I would beg to emphasise this important representation here, as I did during 
our discussions in committee, and 1 beg respectfully to urge on the attention of 
Government the (act that the several proposals represent the residue, after each 
one had separately undergone a process of chiselling down in order to render the 
whole workable and acceptable to the Government, consistently with the main 
object of attaining eventually an equitable and permanent settlement of the 
diverse interests involved. The success or otherwise of those proposals would 
entirely depend f l) on their acceptance in their entirety in the spirit in which they 
are made, and (2) on the ensurance of effective concord by some such process of 
prevention of evil as I have taken the liberty to discuss in the preceding 
paragraph. 

14. Although I have agreed to' the several recommendations as the result 
of our inquiries, 1 do not quite agree with the process of reasoning adopted in 
arriving at some of them. For instance, the executive Government is vir¬ 
tually the maker of the land revenue laws and codes of the country, the land¬ 
holders, ’though parties to the contract which these laws are intended to regu¬ 
late, having no voice in the framing of them. It has been the policy of Government 
to strengthen the hands of the executive by vesting them with discretionary legal 
authority to divert communal village lands from one specific object to another, 
leaving the local interests affected by such legal diversions to be provided for 
by such small mercies as a 44 moral obligation * to do so may dictate. Instances of 
how til os o moral obligations have been practically recognised and fulfilled or lost 
sight of abound in the official literature relating to the application of the Forest 
. Aot of 1878 to the Konkan, and in the proceedings of the youthful Forest Settle¬ 
ment Officers of four or five years* standing in the service, appointed to adjudicate 
upon civil rights of such magnitude that in other departments the district 
Judge alone is considered competent to try them. In other presidencies 
these duties are entrusted to officere of the standing of a Collector, who are 
appointed there as Forest Settlement Officers. Further, how were the legal 
maxims or common law that 44 prescription does not run against the Crown," 
or that 41 trees go with the land on which they stand,’* applied to practical ques¬ 
tions which arose in these same districts 1 This common law was applied in 
some such executive fashion. Such prescriptive rights which had grown with the 
growth and settlement of the country, which were specifically recognised iu all 
village revenue transactions, which were at one time fostered and directly encour¬ 
aged by specific orders of Government for their extension, were summarily 
brushed away literally by running the pen through their record which was treat¬ 
ed as manufactured without authority, the individual owners concerned being 
shown to the law courts for a remedy if they felt aggrieved. I therefore prefer 
to base the proposals of settlement on the popular rights and privileges which 
have necessarily grown with the settlement and growth of the communities 
affected, holding as I do that the legislation is defective which injuriously affects 
such rights ana privileges by leaving them to be dealt with at the discretion of 
the executive at a mere 11 moral obligation,*’ at best an indefinite quantity 
necessarily varying with personal opinions and idiosyncracies. 

15. There is another point of difference of opinion * which I wish to notice. 
The official distinction which has been drawn since 1863 between a " forest” 
village and 41 non-forest" village as the basis on which the forest claims of the 

K le are to be considered, appears to me to be wrong in fact. The entire 
>ry of these districts proves tnat the village boundaries such as those found and 
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recorded at the surrey are simply arbitrary and almost accidental divisions adhered 
to for general administrative purposes only, the villages surrounding a forest haring, 
by common consent, resorted to it as the shortest way of providing Ihoir require* 
menU of forestproduoo, without reference to the artificial line of division which may 
include euch forests within the limits of one or another of them. Such is also the 
burden of the evidence given before the Commission. As however most of the 
provisions made in our proposals indirectly ensure a continuance of proved 
customary rights in forests without a rigid restriction to village boundaries 
except in the question ofrdb, 1 have not thought it necessary to record a dissent 
from any of those proposals, trusting that the general spirit of justice and 
equity In which the wants of these rural populations are to bo mot, will duly 
recognise the customary sights of any village coming within the arbitrary 
category of a ‘•non-forest ** one, if the poople were found to have always depended 
for weir rdb-supply on the forest in their immediate vicinity. 


16. The peacefulness and the patience of the people under grave provoca¬ 
tion which 1 have alluded to above in paragraph 9 have an explanation. It was 
only apparent and entirely due to the salutary inftu< tice exercised over them by 
the Pdndharpeshds (superior holders) and other influential landholders. I have 
discuffied freely these points with all classes of the people, and I am quite 
convinced, that but for these influences exercised on behalf of constitutions) 
means to obtain justice,, serious disturbances and even bloodshed in various 
parts of the district had been imminent. Undoubtedly, the strong hand of 
the Government could have speedily put down any such breach of tne peace ; 
but, nevertheless, such indigenous forces as were effectively used on behalf 
of peace and quiet need not be utterly disregarded or undervalued even by the 
strongest government. There is another fact which calls for special attention in 
connection with this phase of the question. The indefatigable and disinterested 
exertions of'the educated classes of the Northern Konkan on behalf of their 


ignorant and helpless countrymen deserve prominent recognition. At the soli* 
citations of the influential men above referred to and with the help of subscrip* 
tions willingly paid by the people, the leading men of those classes consistent y 
pursued a course of constitutional' agitation and representation which ultimate y 
had the effect of inducing Government to appoint tne present special Commission 
to inquire into the grievances regarding which the people had been clamouring in 
various ways and with varied results for nearly a quarter of a century. 


KRISHNAJEE LAKSHMAN NULKAR. 


HOth March IBM* 
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RICE CULTIVATION IN THA'NA. 


\ p 


Forai: 

Pakka ( — Burnt) tab* 
^Salt-marsh rioa. 


Oil-cake = pend, 
f\\whoka ssa Unburnt rdb t 


In the Thana and Koliba Districts rice, always continuously, and nagli and 
Nigti = Elenaine oorooftns. Y»f ai in rotation with other crops and intervening 
Panic am miliicaum. fal!owa - are g rown from seedlings raised in a thickly 
sown nursery, usually prepared by burning layers of 
cowdung, tree-loppings, shrubs, leaves, grass and clay 
in various combinations. Salt-marsh rice is sown direct 
in the land where the plant is intended to grow till harvest. In places'near the 
Dried fish, kuia, literally sea-side, where fish manure is cheap enough, a dressing 
pounded. of pounded dried fish is used for the seed-bed for 

stoeet rice, though this practice is not successful except in the year following 
that in which some of the substances above enumerated have been burned. The 

same may be said of various oil-cakes which are simi¬ 
larly used. The seed-bed for rice (though never for 
nslgli) is sometimes prepared without burning. It is 
then either fertilized by folding sheep, or advantage is taken of the natural 
drainage, rich In manurial substanoes, from village sites to prepare seedlings with¬ 
out any direct manuring. Where the seed-rtursery is not burnt, the seed is 
Korad uie-Vry growing. qown m two wa y*- Either the paddy is thrown broad- 

cost on to the manured seed-bed and ploughed in or 
Cfnk la ute -M re growing. e j ge g enil j na ^j on j s fi rs t artificially induced, and the seed 

thus sprouting is carefully broad-casted on the seed-bed—reduced by ploughing 
and harrowing, while inundated, to a level mire and left to grow as it falls. But 
the prevailing practice is ^ to burn the seed-bed; and is locally signified by the 
word “rib.” This word is also used to denote the material burnt. It literally 
only means 11 cultivation.” The local cultivation by burning lias induced the 
- «.■! and now ordinary use of the term. 

X It is supposed by some that this preparation of the seed-bod.is peculiar 
■ to the Konkan, and it was certainly so presumed by 

on^nafo y Tfttl ° n CO ° emne<i Government in 1856, and being so presumed was con- 
©n ao ogy. demned without enquiry as a wasteful practice, in 

so far as it made demands on the hill-lands and forests for brushwood and tree 
brandies. 


Dry-crop rico, 


3. Rice js grown in other parts of the Presidency 
both with and without rib. 


In parts of Gujarit it is drilled in dry-crop land in rows with cotton or 
jowari. In Dharwir it is drilled in terraced rice fields; and, if the rain is not 
favourable, it can be ploughed up and replaced by jowari, a dry-crop millet. It is 
sometimes intersown with jowdri. I quote these instances to show that though 
rice is essentially an aquatio plant, it can under oertain conditions be grown as a 
pure dry-crop and is actually so grown in this Presidency. It may be stated 
that rice is also extensively grown all 6ver India except the Konkan from seed¬ 
lings raised in a manured nursery, though without any burmng. 

4 , Admitting these facta, it does not seem tome to follow that, because 
The burden of proof lies cultivation of rice is profitable in some places without 

no t on the *6b cultivator rib, the resort to it m others is unjustifiable or even 
bet on those who oondemn fairly questionable. No fair presumption is raised, 
the practice. sufficient to throw the burden of proof on rib cultiva¬ 

tors. Rather does the burden lie on those, who, in the interests of forest con¬ 
servation or otherwise, wish to throw doubt as to the soundness of the practice. * 

• , 

5. The duty of settling the rib question has been imposed on the Forest 

Commission, and by them I have been deputed to 
The object o! thia memo- ( j raw U p a memorandum to set forth the facts pf the 
randutn. case and such experimental results as, in my capacity 

of Director of Agriculture, I have secured, 
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(1) to indnce tillering. 

(2) to check tendency to 
growth to straw. 


„ ., . - 6- Rib cultivation exhibits two important 

The essential features of rrfo— feature s ' 

\ 0) the transplantation of seedlings, and 

(2) the burning of the manure. 

Teansplahtatiow. 

. ’ / .... 7. The question arises as to whether the rearing 

jeo mnsp ion. seedlings for transplantation is go.xl farming. If so, 
what objects are attained ? 

It would be rash to condemn transplantation. It is practised all over the 
world. Cabbages and tobaoco are always transplanted, and I do not think a 
good farmer would allow that he could obtain equal results in any other way. 
Yet it is suggested by some that the practice of drilling or otherwise growing 
rice should oe insisted on in Thana. 

I think that the objects of transplanting rice are to induce tillering and to 

give a check to the growth of the plant to prevent its 
growing to straw rather than to grain. Tillering in 
cereals is the spreading of the plant by layers. The 
first stems or culms ascend vertically, but subsequently 
other steins issue whose growth is for a time horizontal. They thus come in 
contact with the soil and emit roots from their lower joints. From these grow 
new stems. The plant, taken from the seed-bed, is buried deeply, bringing the 
side shoots into intimate contact with the soil and thus Inducing tillering. Each 
new stem bears an ear of grain, and the more * the stems the larger the yield. 
Rice being an aquatic plant grows most vigorously when liberally supplied with 
moisture, but the tendency is to grow to straw, a tendency which is checked by 
the temporary distress induced by transplantation. It is well known that wheat 
is with the same object eaten down by sheep in England, or treated with a 
top-dressing of salt. In places where rice is drilled, e.g. Dh&rwdr, the same end 
is gained by rolling the young crop, before the nodes have formed, and before 
it would receive too great injury from the action of the roller. This rolling it 
may bo noticed is only possible, when inundation is complete and where therefore 
too vigorous leaf growth would otherwise result. 

There is, however, in the case of a district like Thdna with a very heavy 

rainfall another and a very practical object in first 

J^AihlSS 8owin ? ^ in a " urHor y-, Rioe > thou ? h 

cannot stand immersion. The nursery is therefore 
necessarily on elevated portions of the field or even in dry-crop land outside 
the embanked rice land.' The seedling remains there till it has made a fair start 
in growth. 

Again were the seed sown by the drill—if possible—or even broadcasted in 

the embanked fields, the germination could not be 
* B0Cure hea thy successful, for clearly the warmth neoessary to germi- 
nation could not be secured in water-logged land No 
drill could work in the mire of the Konkan rice fields, which are circumstanced 
very differently from the terraced fields in Dh&rwAr and elsewhere—where the 
crop is drilled—for there the rainfall is either less heavy or else the drainage 
more at command or both. Before the fall of the early monsoon rain the rice 
. . fields of the Konkan are as hard as brick. Ploughing 

pj*IhekSd!* fama *° pr *" begin till the soil is softened. .If the land 

• . were* all ploughed and harrowed before sowing the 

seed, the crop would be left high and dry in its ripening stage. I think these 
remarks are sufficient to justify transplantation in the Konkan and to indicate 

the futility of any attempt to imitate Dhirwdr at all 
finOT events, It may be added on evidence from all sides; 
inoluding that culled from the Statistical Reports of 
Bengal, that transplanted rice yields not only a better crop but also that with 
transplantation all the finest varieties of rice are grown. This is consistent with 
the opinion and practice of the Bombay Presidency. The variety of rice depends 
not only on the depth of soil, but on the method of cultivation. Position and 
water-facilities are other factors. 
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Th* Burning of ths Mamcr*. 

8. The stay of the seedling in the Beed-bed ia short, and the full benefit 

Reason* why burning . i» of the manure for the beBt results must necessarily 
neoeesary. be secured by converting it into its most assimilable 

(1) The seedlings musfc get form. But at the Bame time, if the ingredients 
the full benefit of the manure, necessary for the young plant, which are undoubtedly 

(2) The barntn£ prevents potash and phosphoric acid above all others, are 

the soluble oonatituente of not fixed in tne soil sufficiently to prevent their being 
mmmre from being washed was bed out by the action of rain and running water, 
ou they will, it is very easy to see, be of little use to the 

seedling. I believe that the burning of the manure has precisely the desired 
effects. I am not able confidently to explain how the burning fixes the ingre¬ 
dients sufficiently to resist their being carried off in solution in the water 
passing through and over the soil and yet to be readily available to the plant. 
The potash in ashf residue is extremely soluble. I think that there is ground 
for believing that it is fixed in the form of double silicates of alumina and 
potash, the combination being accelerated by the burning. Phosphoric acid 
readily forms insoluble coinpounds. 

As to the practical results there is experimental evidence. A seed-bed was 
treated liberally with an artificial manure patented by Professor S. Cooke of the 
College of Science—prepared by dissolving bones with caustic potash and lime 
and thus rich in phosphates, lime and potash. The area transplanted from the 
seed-bed was exactly the same as that from an adjacent plot , which received no 
manure at all. The only explanation is that the soluble potash was washed out 
and gave no nutriment to tne seedling, though it was applied as a top-dressing 
after the seedlings had made a start. This experiment further proves that it will 
be extremely unlikely that any artificial manure can be profitably substituted 
for rib. 


9. At the same time the burning causes a complete dissipation of all the 

volatile organic matter in the material burnt, and drives 
bo^not motermT **** the nitrogen in the form of ammonia—in whatevei* 

n n0 *** combination or form the nitrogen may have been present 

before the burning. It moreover causes the loss of these ingredients both in 
the layer of soil underneath the rdb material which is brought sufficiently 
within the influence of the burning and in the layer of clay or fine earth which 
is placed over the other rah material, chiefly to secure slow combustion. The 
plant needs little nitrogen in its early stages and though this element is all 
important to its development and final maturing, it needs little observation 
to satisfy any one that in some way the plant is well and fully supplied. The 
source may either be the rain water or the nitric aoid formed by the process 
of nitrification in the soil or as suggested by the Conservator of Forests by 
the absorption of ammonia by the black burnt surface of the seed-bed. 


\ 


The sufficiency of nitrogen is evidenced by the rich green colouring of the 
leaf, and this evidenoe is, as far as I have seen, satisfactory. As regards the 
loss of organic matter in the burning little need be said, for the only source of 
supply oi carbon to plants is the carbonic acid in the atmosphere. Organic matter, 
however valuable in soil mechanically, is not as far as its carbon is concerned, 
directly useful as plant food. 

IQ. I may note here a curious fact, which may or may not have a bearing 
t on the rdb question. A disease in cabbages—called 

» Clubbing In cabbage*. << clubbing "—is attributed to an exoess of mtrogentzed 
matter of the soil, accumulating in the root of the plant, or perhaps to a defi¬ 
ciency of potash, and is remedied by the addition of wood ashes. 

H. I have further direct experimental evidenoe as to the beneficial results 
r : r- of the owning. In 1885-86 plots at Lonavli fend 

Forth** experimental eri- Khadkilfe, manured with cowdung burnt on the seed- 
denoe a. to benefit, of - the ^* yield of 1,545 lbs. and 2,822 lbs. grain re- 
nua *‘. specttvely—while plots in the same places treated with 

Cewdnng rib and manure . pit manure and cowdung, both unburnt, gave only 
oompamd. . . 730 lbs. and 1,873 lbs. gram respectively. Igavespe* 
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cial attention to this point in the experiments now going on at Kaijat. Here 
one plot was Ktbed with oowdung with layers of grass and earth. Another, 
side dj side, received only cowdung not burnt, but the quantity was times 
as large. The crop is nc-t yet reaped. The latter plot produoed seedlings for 4 
times, but the former for 6| times its area. The appearance of the seedlings at 
the time of transplantation was very remarkable and left no doubt in the minds 
of those, whom I called to observe, that at any rate the burning of the manure 
is fully justfied. 


12. I do not intend it to be supposed that the benefits of the burning are 

other benrft. ot burning. °°? fined *? *own above. I will enumerate 

B other most undoubted benefits. 


The burning increases the available manure, present in the soil itself, pro- 
., vided it is not carried too far. This benefit is parti- 
aviaaHe n ^n^ nCreMe8 * c “ larl y important in the case of clay soils, which 

always contain some and often much, potash, besides 
lime and phosphoric acid and these in very insoluble combinations—which are 
broken up by the burning. This result is secured not only in the soil of the seed¬ 
bed, reached by the burning but in the upper layer of earth most usually placed 
over the grass layer. 


(4) Sweeten* the *oil, de¬ 
stroys grabs and parasites. 


13. It purifies, sweetens and cleanses the soil 
breaking up and driving out injurious acids, destroy 
ing grubs and parasites of various kinds. 


14. It improves the mechanical texture of clay soils. With this end in 
T view clay burning is largely resorted to in England. It 

of stiff the 1 nre is of special importance in the cultivation of rice where 

the seedlings are transplanted, and is used as an argu¬ 
ment for rib by the cultivator himself, who urges that where the seed-bed has 
been rabed, the plants come away easily and are not injured, whereas where no rub 
has been used the rootlets are broken ^nd the vitality of the seedling endangered. 


15. It destroys the seeds of weeds, thereby preventing them from coming 

(6) Prevents weeds. VJP »"d choking the young rice, or at any rate eating 

the food the rice would otherwise secure. It has been 
by some supposed that I have invented this theory in support of r£b and that 
it is a fanciful one. I would state then that the argument is the one first 
brought up by every r&b cultivator I have met. It was noticed by a Survey 
officer (Mr. Day) in 1853 while he was studying the rice cultivation of Thdna, 
He described the action of the burning as u effecting the destruction of weeds 
and noxious herbs, and at the same time much increasing the productiveness of 
the land, operating thereto as a manure. ” In America the seed-bed for tobacco 
is generally burned. In a standard work on American agriculture I find that 
the principle is laid down that, save under exceptional circumstances, “ the seed¬ 
beds should bo burned with a heavy coating of brush, ” the reason being given 
that the “ plant is small and slow of growth in the early stages of its existence 
and is easily smothered by weeds. ” The rice plant is not slow of growth but 
the same liability to injury from weeds exists. The meaning of “ brush ” may 
be illustrated by an extract from a note received from Mr. Cabaniss, Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, British Burmah, “ In America where I have always 
used it (r£b) oif tobacco seed-beds, I simply piled brushwood and logs on the 
land to be prepared to a height of about 3 feet and then set it on fire. ” My 
enquiries have shown that one of the commonest weeds, against which the rioe 
cultivator * has to fight, is the rice which springs from the grain of the former 
year’s crop shed at harvesting. This rice will not tiller. It produces an in- 

ferior grain—red in colour—which greatly depreciates 

too of S 5 I ?P>’ which if* t iu wa f- , 14 

• . can with care and labour be separated at transplanta¬ 

tion time; but meanwhile it has eaten much manure. But in districts ot heavy 
rainfall weeds of fcnany kinds are enormously abundant They are indigenous to 
the soil and greatly impede the healthy growth of the seedling. They can be 
weeded out with care and labour, but not till much harm has resulted. 
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15. On this point the experimental results are very explicit Plots of 

Experimental eridence. Beed '>® d rilbed « i t h vanous materials, aggregating 8 

gunthis gave 88 lbs. of weeds to the weeder, while 
plots—amounting , to 4 gunthds, of unrabed seed-bed, produced 146 lbs., or in 
other words 440 lbs. ana 1,460 lbs. respectively per acre of seed-bed. Of the 
Former, those blots which were rabed in accordance with local custom Showed 
only 80 Iba. of weeds to the acre, while of the letter, those top-dressed with 
artificial manure and oil-cake gave just one ton. 

Limits or RAb. 


Chiefly eonfiaed to West 
Coast of India and region of 
heavy rainfall along the 
ridge of the Western GhAts. 

That is tracts (1) of heavy 
rainfall. , • 


17. The question now arisi's—-if the burning is 
so remunerative and beneficial, why is it not the uni¬ 
versal practice 1 Itl replying to this question I would 
review generally the limits of rdb. 


The conclusions at which I have arrived are generally stated as follows. 

The area of transplanted rice is very much more extensive than that of 
rdbed rice; in other words the seed-bed is preparod by simple manuring without 
burning all over India, whereas rdb appears confined to districts on the Western 
Coast, and above ghdts in tracts where the proximity to the glults induces a 
very heavy rainfall. I believe that the rainfall is as heavy, perhaps heavier, 
in places where nib is not known—British Burmah for instance. The total fall 
is therefore not the only factor. I believe that the distribution of the rainfall 
is nearly as important 


(2) Of heavy continuous 
early monsoon rain with 
early cessation. 


18. The peculiarity of the rain on the Western Coast is its intensity and 

continuity in the early monsoon—and also its early 
cessation. There is another factor, as regards the dis¬ 
tribution of the rainfall. In the south of the Presi¬ 
dency the ante-monsoon storms are heavy and' allow 
the sowing of rice early in Slay. The moisture is not excessive and in such 
tracts rice may be drilled or sown in seed-beds manured but not rttbed, without 
risk of inundution in the former oase, and without danger of inundation coupled 
with loss of manure in the latter. The Konkan districts of Bombay are there¬ 
fore peculiarly circumstanced. Drilled rice would be inundated and lost. There 
h no ruin in May j but a continuous downpour in June and July. If the sowing 
were delayed till the cessation of the first heavy burst of ram, the crop would 
be high and dry in the later stages of growth, at a time when a full supply 
of water is essontial. 


19. Again in certain parts of the Presidency (Dharwdr, Kolhilpur and Bel- 

. . gaum) there are tracts which are favoured with the 

yi, ° north ’ north-east as well as the south-west monsoon rains. 

* 0 *. me j n 8UC h it is quite poasiblo that the sowing may be de¬ 

layed and the soed-bed cleaned, first by enoourngoineut of weeds, and then by 
their destruction, before the seed is sown. I do not know that such a practice is 
Anywhere actually resorted to. But at any rate it would be futile in the Konkan 
which receives no north-east monsoon rain. 

20. Lastly in Dhdrwdr, .1 Vlgaum and I may add parts of Gujardt therfe are 

unusual facilities for storing water. In such rnb may 
f % Wltl * 0nfc wator * ,tora * 8 be avoided, but no storage supply exists in the Kon- 
au * !BS kan. Whether it could be enacted is a question on 

which I cannot give an opinion. I think ..therefore that the Konkan is pecu¬ 
liarly circumstanced and that all the peculiar conditions that exist tend to show 
that rdb is an essential factor in rice cultivation. 

21. I have received a valuable note from Mr. A. P. Young of the Survey 
Department as regards Kolhdpur, which I here re-produce. 

1113 IN KOLHlPTJB STATE. 

Agricultural Districts or Kolha'fur. 

" Three distinct s^nes of agricultural distribution are to be recognised between the 
western nod eastern bou .. lanes of the State. 

b 1417—67 
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In the weflfcernmoefc Tillages adjoining the ghAU the soil is generally poor. I* appears 
to contain little organic matter, ana consists mostly of the disintegrated laterito here hicrhlf 
developed as a capping layer of the hills dividing the narrow valleys, Nice is the chief field 
crop and is cultivated ov transplantation from seed-beds. The area of Vaingan (hot season 
rice) cultivation is ema>f in proportion. Moving eastward from the gbAts the vnlVy* become 
broader and the soil darker ana richer, being derived more from the decomposed basalt, and 
probably richer in organic matter. The method of cultivation is still ** Lavani" or trena* 
plantation, the finest varieties and richest crops of rice being grown in the eastern portion of 
this belt the limit of which may be placed at about 12 or 14 miles from the nearest point of 
the gbAts. The whole of this belt of country is a region of evergreen forests. At the 
boundary indicated, a few miles east of Ajra and Bhodargad, the character of the agriculture 
as also that of the natoral vegetation changes somewhat abruptly and completely. The 
transplanted rice is replaced by drilled rice, and dry-crops begin to be < nltivated in fields 
(jowari, bhnimung, &o.). The evergreen forests disappear and decidnons forests, in which 
teak thrives, take, their place. The agricultural and botanical boundaries thus coincide 
Approximately perhaps not exactly* and both boundaries are no doubt determined by similar 
if not identical changes in the amount or character of the rainfall. 

Interesting modifications of rice culture appear in the eastern portion of the drilled 
rice or teak cone. Mhdsad is a coarse rice grown in fields not perfectly levelled, and in 
which the embankments are far apart. Inferior kinds of rice are also grown on land 
naturally level and without embankments, the rice being sown in alterante rows with jowAri 
or some dry-crop. 

This teak belt includes Kapei, Kesri or Daddi, and may be some ten miles in breadth. 
Proceeding eastward the teak is left behind and the fields are found to be cultivated 
exclusively with dry-crops. The boundary of the drilled rice is not so sharply defined on 
the east (towards the dry-crops) as on the west (by the “ La van i ” cultivation) and possibly 
the teak boundary does not coincide so nearly with the agricultural boundary between drilled 
rice and dry-crop; and it may perhaps be questioned whether the eastern limit of teak is a 
truly natural one. Nevertheless other changes in the flora indicate a natural if not a very 
sharply defined botanical boundary. Among these may be quoted the eastern limit of 
Aruvilinella tenella, a grass growing abundantly as a weed in the cultivation of the drilled 
rice country, the western limit of Pulicaria vightiana a common weed spreading far oast 
in the dry-crop district which constitutes the third agricultural xone. 

The same boundary is probably indicated by the western limit of Perotis lafi folia a 
feathery grass abundant in sandy soijs derived from quartsite; this species is common at 
Sudgatti bnt is not found far west of that village j—- also by the western limit of Mundulea 
euberoaa a shrub comiQon in the quartzite hills from 6ndgatti to the east. 


The tarwda in the transplanted rice district are of branches and are fired in May before 
n — rdb the heavy stormB—and the seed is sown soon after. NAchna 

Ndckna n&gii. * 8 8 rown * roin Bee d-beda in the western portion of this district, 

■* 1 9 here it is a kumri crop. Knmri* is practically almost the only 

cultivation representing dry-crop in this district. ** Tiaitli land” requiring two or three 
years of fallow replaces knmri farther east, that is to say, in tho western parts of the drilled 
rice region. Still farther east fallows are no longer necessary. 


The above is written from memory and is perhaps all that is worth saying on the subject 
at present. A good deal might be learnt by a few backward and forward journeys between 
ghAt and dry-crop region made during cold weather in order to compare the botanical 
and agricultural boundaries. ” 


Dhdrwdr , 11th September 1SS6. 


Mr. Young's observation corroborates the conclusions at which I have 
arrived as regards the influence of the rainfall on rib. * 

„ j # 22. Parts of Gujarit do not aprear 

i0 <f ll y with conclusions above 

stated. 


. The Par divides Surat into 2 parts. North of the river rice is grown on land 
assessed as high as Rs. 20 per acre, on the transplantation system and on embank¬ 
ed land as in Thina, but without rib. South of the Pir, but still in the Surat 
district, the seed-beds are rabed invariably with eowdung and stubble, and very 
occasionally with loppings (I saw loppings used at Pirdi m one case this, year), 
but loppings, brushwood and shrubs are very scarce. The country about Pirdi 
looks like another Thina almost completely denuded of tree-growth, except fruit 


* Kwnri crr-nUte in felling an am clean and burning the material 4* $Uu. The whole area ia town broad cart 
and the plant left to ripen where it takee root.—K C. O. 
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trees, whioh are not plentiful. A little further r mb Thdna district begins, 
where rab ia the universal practice—with the few Deceptions given in para. 1.. 


This tract was specially brought to my notice by the Acting Commissioner 
Mr. Mulock. I interviewed a Patel from BalsAr north of the Par, described by 
Mr. Mulock as one of the best farmers there. In the first place I found that in 
his village Out of 550 bighis of rice and garden-land rioe is continuously grown 
in only 60. In another 100 it is taken in rotation with sugarcane and pulses. 
In the rest cane is the principal crop, and is grown in rotation with pulses, oil¬ 
seeds and migli. No rdb is used. The reason given by the Patel was that the 
kodra straw* and other refuse by-products are absorbed as manure for hemp, grown 
as a green manure for the sugaroane, and are not available for rab. Similarly all 
the manure produced by the oattle is devoted to the cane orop, except a little 
used to manure the rice nursery. The Patel admitted that the area planted out 
from a seed-bed is larger when the manure is burnt, and the seedlings stronger 
and more healthy; that without rub the weeds so weaken the rice as to necessitate 
top-dressing with oil-cake or fish manure, besides much labour in weeding, and 
that cultivators without garden land would burn rdb (or cidhar as there called), 
if they could afford the cost of top-dressing—which though not always necessary 
must be provided if required. The explanation therefore in this case is the small 
proportion of rice and its small importance compared with cane. 


23. Transplanted rice is grown with rab in the Sh&habad District of Ben- 

* ' gal, in Tfavancore and Cochin of Madras, in South 

ofL ^dnara (to a limited extent), but not in British Bur- 

• Ruenrum man, the Central Provinces or Assam, though in other 

^ ai ' parts of Madras than those named and in the Central 

Provinces, the analogous practice of kumri as it is called in this Presidency, is 
common for rice, (of an inferior kind) as well as for kodra. Sasseram in Shdhabad 
seems to show an exception of a character exactly opposite to the exception 
shown by South Gujardt. I do not know the peculiar circumstances of Sasseram 
to explain the exception, but the description therefrom received is of interest. 
Whole trees of diameter under 6 infches, of the kinds marginally noted, are felled 
Terminaliatomentowi, Bo«- in February and left to lie till May They are then 
wellia thurifera, Buchiwmnift removed to the seed-bod for rice and marua (=anagli in 
latifoHa, Acacia catechu, Bombay), placed Bide by side in lengths of 5 feet and 
Zi.jphn. xylophora. burned. About 100 logs are required for the seed-bed 

for a bigha. The cultivation is called ddba. It is very similar to rab, and it is 
noticeable that the ain—which is the first-named tree used for daba cultivation 
is that most prized in Bombay for rib, and that the nib is used 'for the two crops 
which demand it in this Presidency. The loppings with the preservation of 
the leading shoot of the tree are only legitimately used in Bombay, but in Sas- 
seram the tree is cut down. It is adaed that in the plain tracts of Sasseram, 
paddy and marua seed-beds are carefully manured with cow and sheep dung and 
wood ashes. Daba is confined to the plateaus. The ddba cultivators do not use 
cowdung and Mr. Rostan, Head Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, Ben¬ 
gal, who has favoured me with the note from which the extracts above are 
made, adds:— 


“ 84. The truth seems to be that the ddba cultivators have, been so long accustomed 

to using wood ashes that they have never had any occasion to 
. m,riU ““ test practically the use of other substitutes. In some oases, it is 

anggw o , tine, oowdung has been tried, as in Rebal since the jangle 

there was constituted a protected forest, ana it would really seem from the result of the trials 
that it is not so efficient as wood ashes. In the plains sheep and cowdung are the favourite 
manures for seed-beds, and it therefore appears that there is something wanting in the soil 
of the plateau, that ia supplied by the constituents of trees. On the hills the seed-beds are 
in hollows and nnless the seedlings are forced they will not be large enough aud vigorous 
enough to survive the flooding that takes place when the rains commence; and weeds grow * 
so rankly that they will overwhelm the seedlings unless the latter are foroed on by 1 the 
application of a manure like wood ashes that specially touite them. The cultivators express 


•The straw of kodra (P&spalum scrobioulatxuu} is poisonous to oattle and is not therefore used 
for fodder. 
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tbeir Take of d£ba manuring by saying that when it is used, a maond of paddy seed will 
give enough seedlings for 1* bigbAa, but if it is not n*ed, it will suffice only lor the planting 
out of paddy on half a bigha. On the whole I think that to prohibit d4ba cultivation would 
be a great hardship to the cultivators on the plateau ; but their true interests in the long 
run would bt best served by placing restrictions on the supply of wood for the purpose and 
allowing only thinnings and loppings to be used.” 1 


Am Tbee-loppwqs lasiirruL m RAb Cultivatioh ? 

25. The most important question with regard to rdb, after it has been 

admitted to be sound cultivation and not replaceable 
* ° b y other method* as far as yet shown or llnown, is 

whether tree-lopmngs are essential. It is the burning 
of tree-loppings and the consequent denuaation of hill .sides by their use at a 
rate with which reboisement cannot keep pace, which has brought the rib culti¬ 
vator's farming into question and led to attempts to show by analogy, by abuse 
of his knowledge of farming, by appeals on behalf of conservation, and by warn¬ 
ings as to the results of denudation, that rib as far as it is concerned with lop¬ 
pings and brushwood should be stopped. Abuse is a poor weapon and analogy 
a very treacherous one which has in this case been useful to repel the attack 
made with its aid. But the interests of forest conservancy, especially when 
these coincide with the true interests of the nib farmer, demand the most earnest 
attention. 


2G. ’ It may be explained then that nib is usually made of layers of (1) 
t eowdung or loppings (including brushwood and shrubs) 

ngredien with superincumbent layers of (2) gross or leaves, (3) 

fine grass, broken leaves, or bruised rice straw and rice husk, harik or W>u 
husk or straw, or other similar finely divisible by-product to serve to prevent the 
(4) upper layer of pulverized sifted earth from falling down during the burning. 
In places well-kept pit manure serves as the principal layer coupled with lop 
pings or brushwood, the amount of which latter is proportionately less. But pit 
manure badly kept or eowdung kept in the open in the monsoon js only useful 
for mixture with the toji layer. Where loppings and brushwood are plentiful 
the materials used to cover the ground sometimes 3 feet high—but it is just 
in these places that grass is scarce and is often omitted being replaced by * 
very large amount of loppings. Where sugarcane is grown and gul man ufac. 
tured from it in Thdna, the stalks replace loppings as the chief layer, and so 
where plantains are common, the leaves replace the 2nd and 3rd layer, or one 
of them. 


27. The eowdung is sometimes dried, made into cakes and broken up intq 

small pieces over the seed-bed. In other places it i* 
dowT P * rt p, * y ^ C ° W merely kept in the heap till required and then spread iq 

pieces. Again it is a very freouent practice during 
the dry months for the farmer to send out the fresh aung day by day to be 
plastered over the surface. Where grass is very Scarce eowdung rib has no 
layer of grass, leaves or earth. But in this case the amount required is at least 
half as much again as when the subsidiary layers are used. My opinion is that 
except where loppings are plentiful and can be procured with great ease, cow- 
dung is preferred as the main layer. The eowdung from the farm yard is the 
easiest material, but this supply does not go very far, because the cattle are 
driven out to pastures as soon as the grazing fails at home, and the droppings of 
April and May are kept for burning in the house during the heavy rains. These 
are not available for rib, for it is dangerous to defer the burning too late in 
^ApriL 

28. There are places where the rayat with his wife or child goes out for 
2 days to collect a cart-load of eowdung. There are others where owing to the 
plentifulness Of loppings the oowdiing is not used by the villagers'themselves, 
hut it is generally collected and carried off by outsiders from long distances. 
As a general rule 1 believe that the eowdung available is fully utilized by out¬ 
riders if not by the owners of the cattle whiteh produce it. Sheep dung is avail¬ 
able in a very insignificant degree. Formerly when sheep were driven to Bombay 

• it was on the beaten tracks plentifully secured. Sheep are now folded on seed- 
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where rab is not obtainable in sufficient quantity to meet the demand. 
Where a rayat uses both cowdung and loppings, ho prefers to use the cowdung 
as rab for ndgll As stated above where dried fish is available the land is r4bed 
in alternate ytars, being manured in the intervals with the fish (knM). Occa¬ 
sionally oil-cakes, e. g. karanz oil-cake and others not edible by cattle are similarly 
used- but applied as a top-dressing after the seedlings have made a atari 

29. It is considered by the people that cowdung nib produces the best 
results, viz., the area provided with seedlings from a given area of seed-bed, and 
the outturn of equal areas are larger. After cowdung ain is prised. I may say 
at one© that, I nelieve, the preference for it rests merely on the ease with 
which it is cut and the fact that its leaves are more persistent, for experimental 
trio' give no support to any intrinsic superiority of ain over other loppings. Some 
attribute its superiority to the large percentage of lime contained,- -a percent¬ 
age large enough to induce the manufacture of “ chnnam ” for eating witn h-tcl- 
leaves, from its ashes. I think this proves nothing. Idme is not shown to be a 
requisite manure* to the young seedlings, for the soil is well supplied. 

30. The quantities of the various materials vary very greatly. Some 
assert that a good soil requires less than a poor one. I have not been able to 
test the assertion, but I question it. It is not a very important ]>oiiit practically. 

It is desirable to make some estimate as to the requirements of rib material 
per acre of rice. This estimate must necessarily be based on my experimental 
results. Jn each plot I have been guided by the best local advice ns to quantity. 

1 have experimented 2 years. The experience of the first taught a good clc I 
and 1 think it safest to base the estimate principally on the 2nd year’s experi¬ 
mental results. 

I find that with cowdung as the chief layer the area of transplantation is 
fij times that of the Beed-bed,—in other words 615 gunthds of seed-bed are re¬ 
quired for ail acre (40 gunthas) of rice. In the experiments of the previous 
year the figure found in various localities varied from 5 to 74 guntluls. I think 
that 6 gun tints may be taken as a fair average. Similarly with ain and other 
loppings, as with brushwood and shrubs, I find this year the area slightly less, 
l.ast year the ligure was somewhat larger and in cases much larger. Thus the 
results are yet not quite conclusive, but for the estimate, I think, it will be safer 
to give no preference to cowdung. To produce an equal result 2‘3 tons of cow¬ 
dung weighed perfectly dry (=10 tons fresh), or 215 tons of loppings dry 
representing 144 head-hauls (a h«*ad-load = as much as a strong man with the aid 
• I the carrying pole— baila —can carry) are required. 

The amounts of the various kinds of loppings, brushwood, and shrubs were 
fiy. ,1 by the head load. The cost of cutting and carrying is considerable, and 
therefore it was more satisfactory thus to equalize it. The dryage was greater 
in some oases than others, but also the head-load varied owing to easier packing 
of the material. The dry weight however cor responded very closely with the 
number of head-loads except in the case of fangala—a shrub—where though 
the head-load was large the dryage was much greater. The figures are— 
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The grass layer for bough and brushwood rib is double that for cowdung rib, and 
amounts to 2 and 1 tons fully dried grass respectively. 

81. The first point of remark is that the amount of cowdung, which it Is 
possible to compare with that used in other cultivation is exceedingly small— 
though it is pure dung without any admixture of litter or stubble. The charge 
of extravagance in the use of dung oannot therefore be brought against the nib 
farmer, ana I think that by analogy a similar rebuttable presumption is raised in 
favour of his use of loppings, Ac., and grass. I say this with confidence for the 
rayats who visited my plots argued that the amount I used was full and needed, 
though they could not often treat their seed nurseries with equal liberality. 

The amount of seed in all the plots was sxaotly the same, is. 8 lbs, per 

f untha. In the case of the good varieties of rib above enumerated, where I 
ave taken the proportion of seed-bed to the acre of rice as practically the same, 
this gives a rate of 48 lbs. per acre of rice. I was assured by good cultiva¬ 
tors that I might have got as good results on the best plots—cowdung and 
ain—by using a smaller amount of seed—say 6 lbs. per guntha; but my objeot 
was to make all conditions, except the character of the rib, identical. 

82. The first and most important deduction is that, as far as the propor¬ 
tion of seed-bed goes, as good results have been obtained by the use of brush¬ 
wood and shrubs, as by the boughs of trees like the terminalias and lagerstrcemias 
which are capable of producing timber. As a fact the shrub of tne meanest 
value, an annual which o&n be removed from the forests of Thins without loss 
and perhaps with actual advantage, gave in this respeot better results than the 
loppings of good timber trees.' In places where bough nib is plentiful the 
people scorn the use of bushes such as korinda (G&rissa carandas). This bush is very 
thorny and requires a large layer of grass to make it possible to tread it down 
evenly. It is not easy to use, and so far the prejudice against it is justified. It 
is very scarce in Kaij&t, where my experiments this year are being made, but it 
is plentiful in other parts of Thins. It is largely used where more easily mani¬ 
pulated material is n*»t available, and I have little doubt will give as good results 
in respect of area of seed-bed as material more valuable from an economic point 
of view. 

33. It seems best to notice here the experiments with other material, not 
used by the. people, but more or less available and the use of which is more or 
less desirable in the interests of forests. 

Euphorbia was tried last year. It burns badly. The amount required is 
very large and the results very poor. I did not even give it a second trial,— 
satisfied that for the above reason and because the material is not abundant, 
further trial would be waste of energy. 

84. Grass and leaves were tried in various combinations, and with very 
good results. In one plot 1.300 lbs. of dried grass only were used per guntha 
of seed-bed, arranged in layers divided by layers of sifted earth. 

The appearance of the duplicate plots at the time of transplantation was 
inferior to that of the recognised ribs above described, but the area of trans¬ 
plantation was eaual to that of the cowdung rib. In other words 0 # far at ihs 
proportion of seed-bed goes , 8} tons of grass gave as good results as 2 tons of 
cowdungand 1 ton of grass, or as 2 tons of loppings or brushwood and 2 tons of 
grass. This result was decidedly more favourable than the experiments of ths 
previous year. It must therefore be accepted with caution, but it will not be 
unfair to base calculations, I think, on the supposition that cowdung may l>e 
' replaced by 1} times its dry weight of dry grass and loppings, Ac., by an equal 
weight. 

Grass combined with leaves was very carefblly tried in a combination 
suggested by a rayat who stated that he had heard of its use as rib thus 

A layer of dried leaves was covered with grass, and that with well broken 
up leaves and a final top layer of sifted earth. The proportion of seed-bed to 
the acre of rice was found U# be 7 gunthis. By this calculation 2 tons of leaves 
and 1J tons of grass would be required to raise seedlings for an acre of rice. The 
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’ experiment* last veal 1 allowed that leaves and grass required 8 gunth&a of seed¬ 
bed per acre. I think it may be taken that leaves used in equal weight with 
dry loppings and with aa much glass as the loppings demand, would give fairly 
equal results. This is an estimate which Mr, Wilkins, Divisional Forest Officer, 
,. North Thdna, has arrived at independently* Summarised, these estimates are as 
follows* 


85. Amount of rdb material required to produoe seedlings for 1 acre of 
rice— 


Cowdtrag rdb 
Bough rib... 
Shrub rib ... 

Leaf and grass rib 
Grass rib... 


... 8 tons oowdung ... 

... f „ loppings ... 

... 8 M shrubs . 

... 8 j, leaves 


*.» 1 ton grass. 
... 8 tons ,, 
jj ii .ii 
... * ii ii 

... 4 ,, ,, 


36. As to the outturn of equal areas of rice under various kinds of rib the 
experiments in progress have not reached a stage of completion sufficient to give 
figures. Those made in the previous year make it probable that the outturn 
will vary and perhaps considerably. The figures of the experiments of 1685-86 
are as follows 


Yield per Acre qf Rice with varieties of Rdb. 


' Bit*. 

' Cowdug 
rib. ■ 

Bough 

rib. 

Shrub 

rib. 

Leaf itid 
Oraae r&b. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Londfli ... ... ... 

1,648 

1,668 . 

t,230 1 

BfifS 

KhadkAl* ... ... ... 

2,822 

2,821 


1,320 

Igatpuri 

1,885 

• •• 


1,841 

Karfab 

.8,798 

a,604 

.2,912 

1,604 


The figures are uniformly in favour of the locally considered better material, 
except as regards leaf and grass rib at Igatpuri where the results appear 
abnormal. This is an important point, and the inequalities must be considered with 
the equality shown, if only the proportion of seea-bed is considered. 

37. The President of the Forest Commission, the Survey' and Settlement 

Commissioner and the Collector of Thina carefully 
Bee Appendix a. inspected all the plots at the time of transplantation. 
I have considered it desirable to reproduce in extenso the opinions placed on 
record by them. These opinions with the explanatory note prepared by me 
show all the results of the current experiments, as far as yet disclosed. 

38. It will be noticed that reference in these opinions is made to Varieties 
of rdb and rdb substitutes which I have not yet discussed. 

These are attempts to gauge the value of substitutes for rdb, which under 
peculiar conditions are practised in Thdna; and also attempts to utilize artificial 
manure for the manures used with such substitutes by the people; and lastly an 
attempt to test the wisdom or otherwise of the rayat, who does not cultivate the 
seed-bed before spreading the rdb material. 

ChiJehal Ute js a method of sowing sprouting seed in a seed-bed liberally 
manured and thoroughly cultivated by ploughing, cross-ploughing and rolling, to 
secure an even surface while the seed-bed. is inundated. Cowdung is, in Thdna 
at least, never used for this cultivation. Sheep are folded where available, but 
for the most part sites are selected which are fertilized by drainage from the 
village. .. \ * • • ' \' V . ,■ , ^ - 

- Korad ute differs only in that the seed is sown earlier and is hot treated to 
induce germination before sowing. The seed-bed must be well manured and 
carefully cultivated as in the cue of chikkal ute, and levelled, after the rain has 
softened the soil. In both oases the first ploughing tends to destroy weeds 
‘ which have .already oome up. Tho advantage of the cktkAol ute is that .the 
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last ploughing is delayed till weeds encouraged by the first have sprung up. 
The seed-bed is thus thoroughly cleansed. This result Is not so well secured 
in the ease of korad ute. On the other hand the later sowing of the chikhal 
tUe t though as far as possible by artificial assistance the time lost is made up, 
yet transplantation is delayed In the experiments at Karjat I was able to 
sow the korad ute plots on 5th June, but the sowing of the other was not possible 
till the 26th. The seedlings in the former were ready for transplantation on the 
10th July, in the latter not till the 29th July, while seedlings grown from rab 
were ready on the 2nd July, though sown on the 4th June. 

39. These systems of cultivation, though little valued in Thana, are de¬ 
serving of careful attention at the present time, when so many suggestions are 
received as to the advisability of imitating in Thina the modes found feasible in 
other localities for cultivating rice. Both systems are largely resorted to in the 
North-Western Provinces, British Burmah, Bengal, and Madras—though where 
the seed is not first sown in a nursery, the whole field is manured, and is some¬ 
times manured as well as the seed-bed itself. It is reported from South Kanara 
that leaf and twig manure either by itself or trodden into a compost with animal 
roducts, by being used as litter in cattle sheds, is universally used as manure 
oth for seed-beds and. for the outside fields. Sometimes this compost is burnt 
and the ashes “ suda manna ” (literally burnt earth) are applied, and sometimes 
this burning takes place on the seed-bed—when it really becomes rab within the 
ordinary meaning of the term. 


the 

notice that transplantation is only resorted to in the North-Western Provinces 
when artificial irrigation is available after the monsoon has ceased. Such irriga¬ 
tion is not available in Thdna. 

40. In Thana these modes of cultivation of rice are exceptional, risky and 
very unprofitable when compared with pakka rdb. Such is the universal opinion 
of tho cultivators—an opinion not to be despised and not to be dis¬ 
proved by invidious comparisons between the ** thrifty ” and “ sturdy ” Gujariti 
and the “ poor, lazy, thriftless Konkani given to drink and racked with fever.” 
My experimental results fully support the opinion. In Khadkala, in 1885-86 I 
gave both the chikhal and korad ute a fair trial. The result was nearly total 
failure. The plots were washed over by heavy flooding. In the dry ute the 
seed either rotted as it lay or was washed oui In the mud ute complete immer¬ 
sion drowned the sprouted seed. Enough seedlings only were secured in the 
latter to plant out an area Jth the size of the seed-bed and in the former £ths. 
This risk is always present in rib tracts. In the current trials at Karjat I 
tried manuring the seed-beds with (1) Cooke’s patent manure and (2) with 
karanx oil-cake, both used as a top-dressing in sites just below' the village and 
therefore naturally rich. I also folded sheep on other plots. The results were 
as follows 


.dode of CaHlvatioo. 

Provoryior word o» icbd-ud m Acer or bios. 

Sheep folded. 

Top-dreeeed with 

Cooke’s men are. 

Oil-cake. 



Ghmthis. 

Oantbis. 

% • 

Gnnth&a. 

Chikhal ute... ... 


22 

18 

174 

Korad ute .. 

«•» 

131 

174 

124 


The seedlings escaped flooding in the latter case, but heavy rain water-logged 
the seed-beds in the chikhal ute plots the day after sowing the sprouting seed 


Both systems are described, though not with the Thana names of course, 
anA in the “ Field and Garden Crops of the North-Western 

* Provinces,” where it is said that the seed-bed is 1 Vth 

size of the Held. With rib in Thina it is nearly twice this size. I may also 
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The appearance of the seedlings was miserable, and a very poor crop will be 
reaped. Am shown above weeds are prevented by the essentials in chikhcU ufe 
cultivation- In the korad ute plots the weeds taken out weighed from | to J ton 
per acre of seed-bed, being worst in the oil-cake plot This is not so high a 
weight as that shown in the manured but UnrAbed plots described in para. IG : 
simply because the land was poorer. 

The Conservator of Forests in his review of my rib report for 1883-8G 
expressed regret that other systems of rice cultivation than r«U>, experimentally 
tried, were not carried out in complete accord with the cultivation as locally 
practised in other places. My object was to test the local practices of the places 
where the experiments were made, and I took pains to use all locally known 
precautions and oare'&s to the preparation of the land and the like. Further 
enquiry shows that in doing so I was virtually giving the fairest trial possible 
to the most usual methods of cultivation in non-rdb tracts. 

It may be added that I did not put to the test the preparation of the seed¬ 
bed, by heavy manuring with cowdung and leaves and other vegetable matter, 
used as litter in cattle byres and ploughed into the land. This appears custom¬ 
ary ill parts of Kdnara and- in many places outside the Presidency. But the 
results seourod with tliikhal and korad ute do not raise any reasonable prospects 
of better suooes.s. In using leaves, grass and oowdung as he does, I tnink the 
Th'ina rayat secures better results—immeasurably better results, than he cauld 
by merely using them os manure. 

41. It cannot have escaped notice that Professor Cooke’s artificial manure 
has given no result, though tried in three different ways. I did my best to 
induce the Professor to indicate what he considered the most likely method of 
using his manure, but without success. I then submitted my notions as to how 
a manure, such as that patented by him could best be tried, for his approval, 
but again without securing any expression of approval or otherwise. I was 
careful in this matter, because Mr. Cooke himself made some experiments in 
Poona with rAb and his patent manure, which were described in a newspaper 
article as completely demonstrating the superiority of the manure over rib. 
The “ Indian Forester ” was satisfied with the demonstration. I saw the plots, 
but considered that they proved nothing at all on the point at issue, because 
they were tried in a pU where rib is not practised and not necessary. My 
knowledge of rAb led me to expect total failure and the results corroborate my 
opinion, I must urge however that though this manure will not oust rAb, >fc 
is in its place a highly desirable and valuable manure for non-rab tracts; but 
rub is more than manure. 

42. It is a remarkable fact that the ThAna rayat does not cultivate the 
need-bed before spreading the nib material. It is a question whether he is wise 
or unwise. At honAvli on the orest of the ghats above ThAna, the seed-bed is 
usually carefully ploughed and levelled. At Igatpuri, similarly situated, the 
material is spread on the hard bare ground. The most usual* explanation given 
is that the ground is too hard and ploughing impossible till the rain falls, and it 
is necessary that the rflb should be burnt before there is danger of rain. But it 
is urged that the rayat could raise the clods and leave them to weather. I tried 
this plan, because it seemed sound, and if it is sound there is no doubt that the 
ThAna rayat has plenty of leisure to follow it The results as far as disclosed are 
not favourable, in one set of seed-beds the cultivated plot, which had been dug 
one foot deep with the pick and left 3 months to weather and had been broken 
up and levelled before tne rains, showed aotually a larger proportion of seed-bed 
to the aore of rice than the seed-bed left untouched till sown, when the seed was 
ploughed in. In the duplicate plot however the results were decidedly better. * 
On the average of both no advantage was apparent.' There was a difference of 
soil in the two sets. In one the clods turned up showed no sign whatever of 
breaking down under the influence of the hot sun, and it was here that the cul¬ 
tivation of the seed-bed showed no profit In the other the soil was more friable. 
In my enquiries I came to think it likely that the non-oultivation of the seed-bed 
was accounted for by the fact that it left the seeds of weeds on the surface, and 
therefore most obnoxious to the effects of the burning. Whether tins theory is 
trie or not, the experiments give it no support for the amount of weeds in the 
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cultivated plot was li*s than in the other. The appearance of the seedlings nt 
the time of transplantation waa much in favour of the cultivated seed-bed, and 
it ia probable that the outturn may pt • e superior, 

43. It ia urged by the Conservator of Forests, N. C., that these expert* 
ments do not touch the real point at issue between the Forest Department and 
the r&b cultivator, which is whether branches of trees and brushwood are required 
for rflb. He considers that further experiments wQl be of ti«» use, because he 
considers the question at issue to have already been 11 practically settled by the 
rice cultivators themselves, even in the Thdna district, where in several dir»*e. 
tions rice ia cultivated without the use of branches.’* This deduction is based on 
the statement that where rib is required it can be made up of material which 
can be supplied by the forests of Thins in superabundance, t.e., grass, leaves and 
shrubs, I presume. I am glad that the experiments g t ve some data of ascer¬ 
taining whether this conclusion is correct. But 1 would here make a few 
rcMnarks on the review of my report by Mr. Shuttleworth. 

He admits the correctness of my deductions (1) that the Thina rayat utilizes 
the materials which he employs for rib in the most economical and in the most 
remunerative planner and considers that it is possible, as concluded by mo, that 
all attempts to teach him to use the manure that he employs in any other way 
are extremely hazardous and require the utmost caution. He so far concurs 
with this deduction that he expatiates at great length on the good effects of the 
burning of the manure, adding that the black surface of the burnt seed-bed 
l>t)88eHscs a very great aptitude for attracting and absorbing ammonia from the 
atmosphere—a benefit which is I believe quite possible. He uses this argument 
to show the wisdom of the rayat in firing the rdb material early in the season, 
long before he can sow, though such early burning may result in a considerable 
loss by the ashes being blown off the soed-bed by heavy winds. I have been 
content to explain this fact by saying that it is dangerous to leave the burning 
too late for early showers would prevent proper combustion, and by showing 
that the grass and husk layers cannot be left unburned, because they would be 
preyed on by cattle. This applies to many nib shrubs, e.a, t fiingaf, of which 
cattle are very fond. I think then that except in so far as the rayat burns tree- 
loppings, Mr, Shuttleworth considers his farming excellent, and the burning of 
manure by him an evidence of his sagacity. 

Mr. Shuttleworth agrees with part of the 2nd deduction which I formulated 
in my last nib report that rice can be grown without nib, and that the ingenuity 
of the rayat has discovered substitutes. But he does not agree that it is 
proved that all substitutes yet tried are either more costly or more risky than 
the approved methods. His grounds for dissent is that he considers the modes 
of rice cultivation common in Dhdrwfir, Kdnara, and elsewhere, especially 
British Burmah, could be introduced into Thana. One essential he considers 
is the previous cultivation of the seed-bed. On this point my experiments do 
not support him (see para. 42), Ab to the general point, whether other loca¬ 
lities could be imitated with advantage, I have in tne early part of this note 
given the pros and cons; and have shown that the Forest Department cannot 
hope for much from imitation. 

Mr. Shuttleworth does not understand.^my 3rd deduction that though 
rice can be grown v ithout rdb, yet nib greatly increases the yield; but it 
appears to me a very simple statement and one fully borne out by the experi¬ 
mental results. My 4th deduction that if the full value qf the rib materials 
be charged to the cost of cultivation, rice cannot be grown with profit, has caused 
considerable questioning, but Mr. Shuttleworth had the report before him and 
could see exactly what was meant by “ full value ” and what items were included 
in the cost of cultivation. The utmost that can be said against this deduction is 
that it might be modified slightly thus:—If a charge for forest produce, re¬ 
quired as rflb material, is levied on the material, assessed at its value as rdb, the 
margin of profitable cultivation will disappear. 

Mr. Shuttleworth entirely disagrees with my conclusion that r4b is con¬ 
fined to districts of heavy rainfall. Thuasta* -e conclusion is wrong; but 
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it won not thus stated. Tje distribution of the rainfall and other factors were 
enumerated. I have discussed this conclusion at length in paras. 17 to 20 above. 
Mr. Shuttle worth's disagreement is based on insufficient knowledge of Kanara 
and GujarAt. As regards KAnara I was cautious. I have now reason to 
believe that KAnara is not so exceptional as my information then led me to 
Buppose though not to affirm. Mr. Shuttleworth makes the bold assertion* 
“ 1 have no hesitation in asserting that degrees of rainfall have nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the presence or absence of rAb." He is absolutely wrong. He 
attacks the prevention of weed theory and finds no support in my experiments. 
I did not actually collect and weigh the weeds last year. .Perhaps the figures 
now available will cause him to change his mind. 

44. I now come directly to discuss the question put in the heading over 
para; 25, Are loppings of trees required for rab ? I nave been long coming to 
the point, but as it is stated to be the point at issue between the Forest De¬ 
partment and the ThAna rayat, it was desirable to prepare tbe way by disposing 
of minor points. I think then that in ThAna loppings are absolutely necessary, 
because other riib material is not sufficient to meet the demand for rice, nagli 
and varai. I am satisfied that grass, leaves and cowdung are insufficient. 
These with tbe aid of brushwood and shrubs from the forest areas will make 
not up the deficiency. It tony be taken I think that in ThAna and KolAba the 
Forest Department is now willing to concede for rAb' all forest produce but tbe 
loppings of trees, which may be valuable as timber or especially valuable as 
firewood. The sufficiency of these materials and the conditions under which 
the supply should be made are subjects which the Commission must determine. 
I shall conclude this note therefore with such statistics as I have available. 


In ThAns the gross area cropped in 1884*85 by the regular statistical 
ret urns was 509,359 acres. Of this 320,897 . acres were under rice, 67,288 
under nAgli, and 27,696 under varai, i.e, the areas requiring rab were 81*65 per 
cent, of the gross area cropped—including that cropped more than once. The 
figures of ColAba are practically tbe same. I have made no deductions for 
salt-marsh rice. The area is not very large. Nor for rice grown otherwise than 
by rAb which also is small. But even if liberal deductions are made, I do not 
think my conclusion will be greatly affected. With these figures I would com¬ 
pare Surat. Here the areas under rice and ndgli amount to 117,285 of 
which nAgli is credited with only 13,313. As far as figures are available 80 
per cent, of this rice land is irrigable from tanks, water-courses and the like-. 
The remainder, 72,780 acres of rice and 13,313 of nAgli, (of which a great deal 
is grown in garden land) i.s. in all 86,093 acres, is comparable with Thana. This 
show's the proportion of rioe and ndgli in Thana and Surat respectively on the 
gross cropped area to be 81*65 and 15*04 per oent. 

As to other parts of GujarAt. Kaira has 132,986 acres of rioe of which one*. 
third is grown with irrigation and of which a great deal is dry-orop rice. In 
Ahraedabad rice covers 66,459 acres nearly half of which irrigable. Broach 
has 26,218 acres of rioe nearly all of wbion is dry-crop. 

DbArwiir has 152,181 acres of rice of which Jrds is irrigable. 

Belgaum 109,042 acres of which Jth is irrigable, and of which a great deal is 
grown by rAb. These figures at once indioate radically different conditions for 
ThAna and KolAba from what exist in other similar or Bomewhat similar districts. 

I leave out KAnara because I have not yet sufficient data to go on. 


The chief points of difference are that rice is either a comparatively unim- 

J >ortant crop or that it is a dry or semi-aquatic plant, or that its cultivation is 
argely aided by irrigation facilities, which at once place it above the needs of 
rdb in a large proportion of its area, or in all (as in DbArwAr); whereas in 
ThAna rice and nAgli are the staple crops, compared with which other crops are 
totally insignificant. I do not tnink any one would Buggest growing cotton and 
wheat or jowAri in ThAna. 
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I find by experiment that a fully grown buffalo* will produce in 4 months 
enough manure to provide the dung ingredient for the seed-bed for |th acre of 
rioe. A longer period than 4 months cannot be fairly counted on, if all the 
dung is taken credit for in that period. Therefore 4 head of cattle will be re¬ 
quired per acre of rice and probably nAgli, There are three Mkhs of head of 
cattle of all kinds in ThAna. Therefore only about £th of the area is supplied 
from this source. 

I have no data as regards leaves, Mr. Shuttleworth’s estimate that the 
leaves from a full-sized tree will cover a surface of 5 acres, is inadequate. I do 
not know the number of trees nor the number of leaves which go to the ton. 
But I do know that 2 tons of leaves with 2 tons of grass are required to 
produce seedlings for an acre of rioe, and I further know that it is a very small 
proportion of leaves which fall in a tract of evergreen forests like those of 
Thdna. I found the greatest difficulty in getting the small amount required 
for my experimental plots, both this year and last. Leaves oannot be carried 
great distances and I think it must be admitted that the Tbdna rayat, who 
uses the materials at his disposal, in the best and most economical manner, as 
admitted, And who uses leaves as a subsidiary layer in r£b, oannot except in few 
localities depend in aDy appreciable degree on leaves as substitutes for loppings. 

Grass remains. Mr. Shuttleworth says the supply is superabundant. But 
if 1J to 2 tons per acre of rice and n&gli are added to the already large demand 
for grass as a rdb material, it appears to me that the supply would be soon ac¬ 
counted for. There is not only the demand for grass for grazing and feeding stock, 
for thatching and other similar purposes, but also a large demand from Bombay. 

f assert then that loppings are necessary for nib. They are considered 
essential as one of the main layers of nib. Cowdung it has been shown may 
give the principal layer for £th the area. Brushwood and shrubs may supply 
as much, but it is for the Forest Commission to decide whether loppings oan be 
denied especially from those areas which till the Forest Gazette of 1878 had 
been freely utilized by the people without let or hindrance to provide nib 
material. The question is one of great difficulty. I have here only sought to 
give as full facts as possible to facilitate its solution as far as solution is prac¬ 
ticable. 

45; One word is required on the subject of salt-marsh rice. It is of au 
inferior variety. It grows excellently without rab. Its area is estimated at 10 
per cent, of the total area of rice. Where the proportion of salt is small, the 
land is picked in the hot season with the kudavna —a long-handled pick—by 
hand ana left in the rough. The seed is sown with the first fall of rain broad¬ 
cast and left to grow where it falls. The seed is treated before sowing to cause 
artificial germination. Where the land is very salt it is not touched till it is 
inundated. It is then stirred with the bullock-hoe and sprouted seed is sown 
on the surface of the water. It falls to the bottom and takes root. It stands 
complete immersion for as long as 10 days. 

E. C. OZANNE, 
Director of Agriculture. 


*A full grown buffalo produces dung equivalent to 370 lbs', dry in a month, i.s. 1,080 lb*, in 
4 months or abont $ of 2 tons which are required for the seed-bed for an tfere of rioe. Four 
months only are taken because the droppings of April and May are required for fuel in the rains 
and the burning of the seed-bed oannot be deferred mnoh after 1st April. The droppings of the 
five monsoon months, as shown, if well kept, may be used to supplement the main layer but the 
keeping is extremely difficult and has yet to be taught The droppings of June and July 
while the cattle are feeding on immature green gross are tod liquid to be collected. 1 do not 
think the manure of .these months can reasonably be counted on to supplement the rib supply 
materially. In December the cattle grate on the rice fields and this is the only manure the out¬ 
side field receives and it cannot be grudged. I calculate that the full manure of tbe remaining 4 
months is available. As a fact much is lost in gracing grounds and stall feeding in a district where 
there are practically no good fodder orops is not feasible. I leave out this loss which may be 
taken as a set-off to the savings of other months. Ana flier set-off arises from the fact that the 
calculations are' basod on the production of a full-sized buffalo. Cows produce less and of coarse 
‘■lives still less. 
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Poittcript . 

46. The experimental crops at Karjat have now been reaped. The prin¬ 
cipal point for notice is whether the outturn is shown to Vary in equal areas 
planted out with seedlings raised with different kinds of rib : and if there is 
variation, whether it can be attributed to the quality of the seedlings. The 
observations recorded at the time of transplantation show very remarkable 
differences in the appearance of the seedlings. This difference no doubt mainly 
exhibited itself in variation in the area planted out from a given area oi seed-bed, 
but the evidence now available bears on the yield of equal areas. 

The seedlings from one set of beds were planted out in good soil, low lying 
and with first rate water-impounding capabilities. Those from the duplicate set 
of beds were plantedTn poor soil with a poor supply of water. 

The results are shown in an appended table with regard to which I will 
try to call attention to the principal results. I have taken the cowdung rib plot 
os the standard. The variation in yield is not uniform. With all the care taken to 
make the conditions of all plots equal, some of the results show that variation in 
supply of water and the like caused differences totally apart from those due to 
the quality of the seedlings. Thus the yield of the plots manured with cow- 
dung gave 50 9 per cent, of the standard, while the unmanured and unrabed 
plots showed 60*3 and 73*5 per cent. However poor the results of cowdung as 
manure for the seedlings, this result cannot be attributed to anything but a 
better supply of water or better soil or both. Many other similar anomalies can 
be gleatied from the table of results. Yet the main result is nevertheless clear 
(1) that the seedlings from ribed plots gave a better yield in equal areas than 
from unrabed plots, and (2) that seedlings raised with cowdung, bough, shrub, and 
brushwood rib did better than those raised with leaf and grass or grass alone. 
There is another method of comparing the results which I think exhibits them 
in the best possible manner. This is by combining the results obtained (1) 
according to the area planted out, and (2) the yield on equal areas. Thus :— 


GftOM TTVLD OF FADDf FROM RKDUKOt RAIBKD 
1H RQOAL AMUR OOSTIli) OF BRED-BED. 


Pukka ( e* bumf) rdb. 


Good soil. 


Lba. 


Poor soil. 


Lba. 


Averag*. 


Lba. 


Cowdung 

Ain 

Ndua, bonds ••• 
Ukai, dbdifci • •• 

Fiingala.,. ... 
Loaf and grass ... 


Bough Mb «a*. j 
Shrub Mb • M j 
Leaf and grass 


Grass alone 

Kachcha (as tin burnt) rdb. 


Cowdung aa manure »M ••• #at 

Cooke's manure and oil-cake . ... 
No Mb nor manure ... ... ... 

Do., seed-bed cultivated . 

Korad ute ... ... ... «»• 

Chikhalute ... ... .... ... 


260 

257 

880 

827 

267 

)26 

222 


98 

116 

16* 

110 

89 

49 


209 

163 

169 

198 

168; 

161 

146 


202 

269 

259 

S19 

166 

186 


234 

236 

239 

171 


68 

61. 

63 

69 

53 

33 


74 

83 

98 

95 

71 

41 


This table still further goes to show that cowdung, bough and brushwood 
rib are practically equal in value of yield, that leaves and grass give fair results 
and that non-rib systems are very inferior. 

B. 0. OZANNE, 
Director of Agriculture. 


Poona, 15th November 1886 . 
■ 1417—60 
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APPENDIX A- 


Non. 

Visited Mb plots with the Commissioner, N. D., Mr. Stewart, and the President, Forest 
Commission, Mr. Vidal. 

The seedlings in field No. 8 had mostly been transplanted but the duplicate plots in 
No. 20 were all standing just ready for transplantation. Messrs. Stewart and ' Vidal placed 
the plots in order of merit, judging by tbe colour and sise of the seedling's, without previous 
knowledge of the character of the Mb in each plot, thns >— 

. Order of ment¬ 
is.— No. 9, Cowdnng Mb with layer of grass and earth, 
fnd.—No. 4, F&ngal Mb with do. 

3rd. —No. 2, N&na bonda Mb with do. 

4th. —No. 3, Uksi, dhiiti Mb with do. 

There was little in their opinion to choose between these four plots, in which the 
seedings were thick, luxuriant ana of a healthy green. 

6th. —No. 1, Ain Mb with layer of a;rass and earth. Mr. Stewart thought that the 
slight inferiority of this plot waa possibly due to the position. 

6th.-— No. 6, Deaf and grass Mb. 

7th .—No. 5, Grass Mb, 3 layers of grass separated by layers of earth and covered 
with a top layer of earth. 

8th. —No. 8, Cowdung Mb without upper layer of grass or earth but with 1} times 

the amount of dung put on No. 9. 

• 

These three plots were inferior to those already noticed bat still were good. The rest 
were very inferior. 

9th. —No. 12, Seed-bed unrdbed and an manured but carefully cultivated and levelled 
before sowing. 

In one-half of this bed tbe seedlings-were large and grefen, but those in the other half 
were inferior in growth and colour. Seedlings very patchy, 

JOlh. —No. 7, Soed-bed manured with karans oil-cake. Seedlings yellow and poor 
in suse. Part of the seedlings damaged by crabB. 

11th.— No. 11, Seed-bed unmanured, unMbed and uncultivated. 

18th. —No. 10, Seed-bed manured with cowdung, quantity as in No. 9 plot but not 
burnt. 


This plot was worst of ail. The manure appears to have had no effect. The seedlings 
are thin and yellow and very short. Those of No. 11 are slightly better. 

2. The ohikal and korad-ufce plots were also examined. The seedlings in the former 
have only begun to oome above the water which overlies the plots. 

The korad ute plots are divided into two portions. One plot is manured with sheep 
dung and the other half with Professor S. Cooke's patent manure, and half with karans oil¬ 
cake. If anything the latter half is better than the former. There is little difference 
between this plot and the sheep-dunged one. But the korad ate plots show up very poorly 
as compared with the plots in Mbed seed-beds. 


8. The weeds taken from each plot in the fields Nos. 3 and .20 of seed-beds were 
examined. The most noteworthy fact was the large amount of weeds collected from plot 
No. 7 in field No. 20 (karans oil-cake) and the still larger amount from the corresponding 
plot in field No. 3 manured with Cooke’s artificial manure. The seedlings in the plot 1 * 
wen transplanted before the visit made on the 4th July. 


had 


(Signed) E. C. OZANNE. 


No. 1449 Of 1886. 

6th July 1886 ., 

. This note is forwarded with compliments to Mr. T, H. Stewart and Mr. 0. W. Vidal in 
torn, with a request that they will faronr the undersigned with an expression of their opinion 
as to the correctness of the above statements regarding the appearance of the various plots 
and with any other impressions which the inspection may have caused on the comparative 
values of the varieties of Mb and Mb substitutes under experiment. 

(Signed) E. C. OZANNE. 

.» ' v Director of Agriculture. 
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Poona, l0thJulyl88G. 


Forwarded as requested to the Commissioner, N.D. 


I fully condor with Mr. Osanne’s remarks as to the appearance of the seedlings in the 
different beds. I am glad to have had the opportunity of seeing a complete set of these rAb 

f jlota, ill their most interesting, and, as I think, their most instroctive stage, when the seed- 
ings are ready for transplantation. The harvest derived from bach batch of transplanted 
seedlings may not of coarse fully fulfil the promise of the seedlings before transplantation, 
bnt the condition of the erops as we saw them is, I believe, a very good test of the compara¬ 
tive value of the different systems tried. The first inference which can bn f rly drawn from 
these etperimenfcs is that the preference shown by most of the ThAna cultivators for the am 
tree for rfib purposes over all other kinds of trees and shrubs'is a fancifnl one, not based on 
any real superiority. There is practically very little to choose between the seedlings raised 
with loppings of (1) ain, (2) nAna and bonda mixed, (3) ukshi and daiti mixed, and (4) fAngal 
or pAngla (Pogostemon purpuricaulis), though it was easy to decide as regards these parti¬ 
cular plots that the '^angal' seedlings were rather better than the rest and that tho ‘ain* seed¬ 
lings were rather worse than the others. Different materials for tahAl rAb are need in different 
localities according to local-preference, convenience and available supply. Where* ain’is 
the favourite material; shrubs like' ukshi’ 1 dhAiti’ and ' fAngal* are despised. One reason 
probably is that ain loppings are easier to collect and that the leaves are more firmly attached 
to the twigs than those of most other tAhAl yielding trees and shrubs, and another reason for 
the preference for * ain’ over ‘ ukshi,’ * dhAiti,* &c., may be that the lopping supplies firewood 
ns well as * tAhAl’ to the cultivator. However this may be it is very satisfactory to know, 
that fast growing shrubs like * fAngal’ * ukshi’ and * dhAiti’ which have no value as timber, 
yield quite as good results to the rice cultivator as the more expensive materials got at 
the sacrifice of much valuable timber from * sin* ‘ nAnfe.,’ 1 bonda’ and other similar trees. 
The comparative results obtained in plots 8,9 and 10 are also very instructive and confirm 
strikingly the opinion Mr. O/.anne has previously stated, that the manurial element in rAb 
cultivation is of very minor importance as compared with the burning of the soil. 

We have here two adjacent plots. In one of these (No. 0) 400 lbs. of cowdung have 
been burnt with grans in layers in the ordinary way ; in the other (No. 10) tho same quantity 
of oowdung has been used as manure withoatburning. As was to be expected tho seedlings 
in No. 9 are excellent in every way. In No. 10, the unburnt plot, the seedlings are worse 
even than those in plot 11 which has fiot been burnt, manured ur'oultivatod. This result 
will perhaps surprise many of those who are now studying the rAb question. 

Again in plot & the results show how important it is that tho soil should—in rAb 
cultivation—be thoroughly burnt, and that the materials used should be such as to ensure 
proper combustion. In this plot 000 lbs. of oowdung were spread ou the ground and 
burnt. But no grass being used combustion mnst evidently have been less complete-than 
in plot 9. As a result the seedlings in plot 8 are markedly, inferior to those m plot 9, 
although one and a half times as much cowdung was consumed in preparing the seed-bed-. 

The results obtained in plots 5 and 6 are also interesting. In No. 5 grass alone 
h as been nsed, but to prevent too vrapid combustion the grass has been spread in 3 
layers with earth between each. In No. 6 grass and leaves combined have been burnt. 
The seedlings in both these plots are very fair, though not quite as good as those 
reared in the beds where loppings have been burnt. Their condition slv ws at any rate 
that grass alone, or grass and leaves together form a very good substitute for loppings. 
The only drawback seems to be that, where grass and leaves are used without oowdung 
or loppings, the quantity of material necessary is comparatively very large and it is 
doubtful whether the supply of grass and leaves within reasonable distances of rice fields 
would be sufficient in moat localities to admit of their superseding loppings of trees and 
shrubs as rAb material to any appreciable extent. 

I may note in conclusion that the plots selected by Mr. Ozanne for the different seed¬ 
beds appeared, when I saw them at the end of May bofore sowiug operations had commenced, 
to be very equal as regards soil, drainage and other conditions. Absolute uniformity, where 
so many plots have to be marked off, is perhaps impossible, but I feel sure that no one 
Seed-bed (as obtained any material advantage over any other in these respects. 

(Signed) G. W. VIDAL. 


exp i 

laid it i jr 


’pressions are much the same as those reoorded by Mr. Vidal. I consider the 
.1 to have been very fairly conducted and I would not wish too much stress to be 
my remark regarding the position of the seed-bed with * ain* loppings. 

There was certainly an inferiority in the seedlings grown on the ‘ ain plot com¬ 
pared with those grown on thA plot * rAbed * with oowdung, and the experiment so far as 
it goes, shows that there is no good reason for the preference shown by the ri»e ^cultivators 


for * ain ’ aa * tAhAl ’ for rAb. What appear to be prejudices, however, in the minds of 
local cultivators in this oonufcry have so often turned out to be really sound ideas that I 
should like to see a similar experiment made ne> • season. Of course the experiment up 
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to the present is only partial : the result o! the harvesting may Vet show that the seedlings 
raised with * am’ rib have more Htality and productiveness than those from the quick* 
growing and comparatively useless jungle shrubs. 

the most remarkable and most instructive contrast is shown in the easel of the plote 
manured with oowdnng in the ordinary way and that on which oowdung had been burnt 
with the usual rib process. The seedlings in the one case were poor and yellow in ooloar, 
in the other case tnev were finely grown and of a deep greeo colour. It is clear that 
the roasting of the soil is a very valuable process and that without it in this locality and on 
these soils, rice cultivation could not be carried on profitably. The use of i> e richest 
manorial substances in the ordinary way is shown by these experiment* to be of no more, 
but even leas value in stimulating production than tbe use of the oommoneet jungle shrubs 
in the rib fashion. . I venture to predict that the final result of these experiments will be 
to prove that tbe Tbina rayat in using rib as be does is adopting the only ready means 
by which he can cultivate his rice wjth profit. Tbe experiments will be particularly useful in 
every sense if they can be need to induce the rayat to content himself with ' fitigal', 1 ukahi* 
* dhiiti* and other similar growth and leave the ‘ ain’ and the * nina' and other really forest 
trees for firewood and other uses. 


(Bigned) T. H. STEWART. 


No. 3185 or 1886. 

t'nou 

Tnt ACTING COLLECTOR 

TiiIna ; 

To 

Thk DIRECTOR or AGRICULTURE, 

Bombay. 

Thdna Collector** Office , 9th July 1888. 

Sir, 

In reply to your No. 1437 of the 6th instant, I have the honour to state that as I knew 
the extreme care with which your own notes of the various r&b-plots at Karjat are takerf 
1 did not write any detailed statement of the conditions I saw. 

2. I may, however, say generally that tny conclusions were 

(1) That the plot with cowdung rib had apparently the best yield of plants. 

(2) That the tihil rib plots name next but at no great interval. 

(3) That (contrary to what I had expected from the general fondness of the 
people for ain loppings) there was apparently little or nothing to choose between 
the plot No. 1 with ain rib and Nos. 8 and 3 with the loppings of ndna, bonda, 
uksi and dhiiti. 

(4) That the difference between the foregoing and these plots, where no burnt 
rib had been used, was exceedingly marked both as regards the sise of the plants 
end their number, and 

(6) That the yield on the seed-bed nnribed and unman ared was miserable when 
compared to tbe luxuriant growth on the beds which had burnt oowdung and burnt 
loppings. 

3. I also saw the beds mentioned In your second pare, manured with artificial manure 
and sheep droppings. These did not appear to be by any means a success. 

4. It remains to be seen whether the final state of the transplanted seedlings when 
tbe crops are ripe for outting will show the same marked superiority of burnt rib over other 
methods of cultivation. 

I regret that 1 did not particularly notice the state of the plots treated with grass 
and leaves as compared witn thorn which had loppings. This is perhaps the most 
important point in so far as concerns the destruction of forest growth for rib purposes. 
Doubtless yon have made a careful note of this point My attention wae so occupied with 
the great difference between the burnt and onbnrnt plote that I forgot to note the differences 
of the burnt plots inter ee. 

* . I have, Ac., 

(Signed) F. I* CHARLES, 

* Acting Collector# 
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APPENDIX B. 


tferiments at Karjat id 1886 compared inter se and with results obtained at Karjat in 1885 . 


Fl owmw 09 flssi>->s» nr ax mbs ox ho. 


Ocranrsx m 


laaoriicimniraeuovuXDOi 
«« hiucud non. 


Variety of Rife. 


Aim planted Iran eeed-bcd taka 
M kail |ulhl 


Duplicate plate. ( Avmga. 


Aim of Comparative pro pa r ti or 
wad-bed far of eaad-bed, that of 
•b men a4 cowdang being takes 
rioa. te i uegunthk. 


Burnt (mspakka) fdb. 


1886 1885 J 

Standard Standard 
=€15 = 5*50 

Gimthis. Gonthis. Gunthaa. Ganth&a. gnnfchaa gnnth&s. 


1. Cowdang ... 
2 Am ■ 

3. NAna, bonds 

4. Ukxi, dhAiti 

5. FAngals 




9*85 
10*99 
1219 
10-81 
9*22 
1342 
1754 
12*19 
22 22 
1818 
17-54 





Good soil. 


Grain. I Straw. 


3,107 

2,960 

4,185 

3,057 

3,300 

2,364 

2,231 

2,887 


1,623 

2,555 

2,917 

2,420 

2^90 

2,286 

2,600 


7,200 

7,200 

8,800 

7,520 

6,840 

5,040 

5,080 

6,8§0 


6,800 

5,800 

7,400 

7,280 

4,630 

4,830 

6,220 


Poor etriL. 


Grain. I Straw. 


2,665 

1.990 

2,040 

2,362 

2,005 

1,698 

1,952 

1,710 



1,443 8,370 


1,267 

1,400 


3.600 
4,200 
3,840 

4.600 
4,920 
3.640 
4,040 
3,800 


3,160 

3,520 

3,680 

3,280 

3,500 

4,550 

4,450 

M70 


2,886 
2,475 
3,087 
2,709 
2,652 
2,031 
* 2,091 
2^98 


1,469 

| 2,026 

} 2,123 
1,743 
1,939 

J 1,974 

1 1,934 

} 1,422 


Comparative outturn - 
pwwa 
Cowdang.100 


1886 1885 

Standard Standard 
*=2886 =*3796 

Lba Lbs Lba, 


5,400 

5,700 

6,320 

6,060 

5,880 

4,340 

4,560 

6,440 


4^80 

4,660 

5,540 

5,280 

4,060 

4,690 



100*0 

85*7 

106*9 

93*8 

91*9 

70*3 

72*4 

796 


100-0 

94*9 



E. a OZANNE, 
Director of Agriculture. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN THE 1 T. 

A—Crops. 

L Khura'sni —Verbesina sativa,—an oil-seed, generally grown as the 
last crop before the fallow in the varkas rotation. 

2 . Na'gali or Na'chanl-Eleusine coracana,—a cereal called elsewhere 
than in the Konkan rdge, bdvto , marua. 

3. Vari—Panicum miliaoeum,—a cereal. 

B.— Lands. 

1. Ba'ga'yat. —Garden land, i.e., land growing crops ami fruit trees irri¬ 
gated artificially from wells, channels, &c. 

2. Bhetta or Betta.— The dry-crop land producing leaves and twigs 
required for the cultivation of spice gardens in Kanara. A necessary adjunct to 
such gardens, as shindddi lands are to rice and cropped varkas. 

3. Ga'ira'n (Deccan) and Gurcharan (Konkan).—Lund sot apart for 
the free grazing of the village cattle. 

4. Ga'obha'g. —The portion of the forest area within the limits of any 
village set apart before the passing of the Forest Act to supply the local wants 
of the villagers, as distinguished from the Imperial reserves. 

5. Kha'jan.; —Salt-marsh land ; niangrm swamps; land on the sea-shore 
or near tidal creeks, too largely impregnated with salt to permit of cultivation. 

6. Khap-—That portion of varkas which is kept to produce grass for rdh. 

7. Kharif. —Land growing rice. Is in the Konkan practically equival¬ 
ent to rice land. It is not used to denote the early harvest, as in the Deccan, 
or a crop belonging to the early harvest, 

8. Kuran. —Grass meadow, yielding grass for fodder, unassessed and 
unoccupied but sold by yearly auction for grass and grazing, or reserved for 
fodder oy Government. 

U. Malki Number.—Means literally any survey number in which the 
occupant has proprietary rights. In practice it is now used in the^ Konkan to 
denote any survey number, whether rice, varkas or garden land, held under the 
survey tenure. 

10. Parigh- — Parigh is ttsed to denote the area of unassessed waste 
varkas land, wherever situated within'the village boundaries, which remains 
after all the land included in private holdings and all the land set apart for 
special purposes, such as forest, grazing, village site, &c., has been separately 
measured. 

11. Pot KharaT). —The uncultivable' and unassessed portions of rice, 
varkas, rabi or bdgdyat fields (survey numbers). 

12. Pot Varkas.— The varkas portions, assessed, of rice survey 

numbers. ■ , 

13. Rabi. —Not used, as in the Deccan, to denote the late, i.e., cold 
weather harvest, or a crop belonging to that harvest, but to distinguish from 
rice land (kharif) and varkas land, a variety of alluvially formed dry-crop land 
generally too moist to grow any but a cold weather cre$T 

14. Salt rice.—Land largely impregnated vv ilh wait, and reclaim 1 ; 
the sea, or washed over by sea water. Growing coarse rice without rdb. 

15. S hinria/ fli.—This is that portion of varkas which is uncul 1 . 

and kept for the production of rdb material. It is an adjunct of rice land ui ‘ 
varkas land periodically cultivated, as bhetta land is the adjunct of spice garden* 
in Kinara. » • jjt 

16. Sweet rice.—Rice land not impregnated with salt. ( 

17. Varkas. —Literally upland. This term is generally used to denote 
all lands not kharif, rabi, garden or salt-marsh land. It includes parigh but nojt 
khcfjan. 
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C.-—Revenue Terms, 

1. Dftftef.—Records. 

2. Kulkaml. —The hereditary village accountant. 

3. Mahal or Taraf.—Obsolete sub-diviBion of a tdluka. 

4. Mahalkari.—The Revenue and Magisterial Officer in charge of a 

ptta. 

fl. Ma'mlatda'r—The Revenue and Magisterial Officer in charge of a 
tdluka . . . 

6. Panch.—Body of arbitrators, usually five in number. 

7. Pa'til—The Revenue or Police headman of a village. 

8. Peta—A sub-division of a large tdluka presided over by a Mahdlkart. 

9. Shera.—An endorsement 

10. Tala'ti.—The stipendiary village accountant, 

11. Taluks. —A sub-division of a district in the charge of a Mdmlatddr. 

12. Vahiva't—User, usufruct, so rdb vahivdt, shinddd vahivrit, &c. 

13. Ya'di.—Memorandum. 

14. Zllls—A district in charge of a Collector of Land Revenue. 

D.—Tenures. 

1. Ardheli.—Literally ‘ hair payer. A sub-tenure where the cultivator 
agrees to cultivate the land of an occupant, providing labour, rdb and manure, 
and receiving half the gross produce, the superior holder paying the Government 
assessment or quit-rent. 

2. Dha'ra. — A superior hereditary and permanent tenure in villages 

which have, at tine time or other, been farmed to Hots, the holder holding direct 
from Government and paying nothing more than the Government assessment. 
Similar to the minis tonure gf the Deccan. f 

3. Gat kill —An old term, now obsolete, used to denote a tenure 
without permanent righto of occupancy, as distinguished from mirds and other 
hereditary tenures. 

4. Ina'm.—Rent-free land or land held at a privileged rate. 

5., Iza'fat. —The tenure of villages, a percentage or portion of whose 
revenue has been specially assigned for remuneration of tne services of heredit- 
arv Government officers. 

0. Judi—The quit-rent paid on indm lands. 

7. Kh&'sb&ndi—A tenure in- which the shindddi portion of the var - 
has, which is the adjunct of a rice field, is treated as inseparable from the rice 
to which it is the appendage. 

8. Khoti.—The tenure of the khots, originally farmers of the Govern¬ 

ment revenue. The khoti tenure prevails only in the Ratn4giri district and the 
southern portion of the Koldba district ^ 

9. Na'garb&ndi —A tenure in which the Government revenue is 
collected in the form of a tax on the number of ploughs actually yoked and 
taken out for cultivation. This plough assessment either covers that for all 
kinds of cultivation, or only t varkas cultivation, where the rice lands are indivi¬ 
dually assessed at ah acre rate. 

10. Pa'ndharpesha.—The tenure of the Pdndharpeshis ('white clothed * 
people ?) who wore before the survey allowed to hold lana at specially low rates. 
The Pdndharp»*hds of the Ronkan including, Brdhinans, Parbhus, Shuivis, &e., 
and artisans arc land-holders who cultivate tlirougb tenants ■’t will. 

11. Ray&tva'ri.—The t nureof kldlsa or Government land. n. wh : ii 
Hie rayat or occupant holds direct frem Hover ament. 
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12. Suit.—A term formerly Used in the Konkan denoting a tenure of 
land carrying with it hereditary and permanent right* of oecupancy. Am a 
rule rice ana garden lands only were held on the suti tenure*The term is now 
used to denote .the holding under the survey tenure. 

E.—G^nsraj* • 

1. JDfclhi. —A mode ofpre paring varkas land for cultivation by burning 
iti situ the vegetation on such land, ploughing or hand-digging and sowing in 
the area burnt. In the KoUba district dalhi is equivalent to ru& cultivation in 
varkas in Thana. 

2. Inja'ili.—Jungle wood. The term is generally applied to all forest 

trees, except fruit trees and the trees (teak, blackwood and sandalwood) which 
are reserved as Government royalties. * 

3. Jhita.—Side branches of the bamboo used for fencing. 

4. KoJpa't—Dead or fallen wood used for firewood ( jaldu) or build¬ 
ing timber (imdrati),. 

9, KumrJ.—4- «ynonym for dalhi, .It is An above-ghdt or Deccan word. 

6. Phalnl-tukda.—The sub-divisions or subordinate ( [pot ) numbers into 
which varkas survey numbers are divided, bo that each occupant s holding may 
be assessed and shown separately in the records. 

7» Pot Number.—Ditto of kharif survey number. 

8. Hab.—Denotes, (1) the materials burnt ofi the seed nursery for 
rice, or for ndgli or vari t and (2) the mode of Buch cultivation. 

9. B hinda 'd.—An occasional synonym for tdhdl, 

10. Bud.—The register of lands prepared by the Survey Department for 
the administration of the settlement. The village Register.. 

1W Talial—Loppings of trees and shrubs used for rdb cultivation. 



